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PREFACE TO SPECIAL ISSUE 








Y THIS SPECIAL BROADCAST JOURNALISM ISSUE OF THE QUARTERLY IS THE SECOND 
of its kind. The first appeared 11 years ago, when Dr. Wilbur Schramm edited a 
Radio Journalism number (Vol. 23, No. 2). At that time, the newly organized 
Council on Radio Journalism was playing an important leadership role in the 
growth of professional education for radio journalism. 

Today, the Council on Radio and Television Journalism is seeking to supply 
the same leadership in the expanding field of electronic journalism. The impetus 
of television and its rapid growth have made such leadership of continuing im- 
portance to the Council. Fundamental changes in broadcasting’s economic struc- 
ture and program philosophy have taken place in the last decade. 

Vol. 23, No. 2, dealt with such post-World War II problems as international 
broadcasting and the government’s information services; audience preferences in 
news in the first months of peace (there was some fear that a peace-time world 
would provide dull news); the waning influence of the commentator; newspaper 
ownership of radio facilities; speculation on the threat of TV, which still seemed 
to be just around the corner; and similar problems. 

Now, TV has arrived—in full bloom—498 stations strong. Radio, with 3,564 
stations, has adjusted to its impact, and seems to be weathering the storm nicely 
in most market areas, thanks to increased local and spot revenues. An intramural 
battle between network and independent radio stations is sharing the spotlight 
with the continuing development of television. The legal problems television has 
raised, and the ever-present fight for freedom of information are among the other 
timely problems presented in this special issue. 

The Council acknowledges its gratitude to the editors of the QUARTERLY and 
to those who have contributed articles. It expresses sincerest thanks to Prof. Olaf 
Bue of Montana State University for his work in the planning and editing of 
material in this special issue, in cooperation with the chairman and the Quar- 
TERLY’s acting editor, Prof. Edwin Emery. 

Harry Heat, lowa State College 
Chairman, Council on Radio and Television Journalism 
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Growth of Television 
News, 1946-57 


BY SIG MICKELSON* 


A CBS news executive says television news has made great 
strides in 10 years, particularly in spot coverage of major news 
events and in news documentaries. He describes the improved 
staff organization, greater know-how and better equipment which 
should lead to higher quality performance in daily operations. 





@ WHEN HENRY DAVID THOREAU WAS 
first told that Boston and a point in 
Texas had been connected by electric 
telegraph he asked a question which 
could well be asked of all practitioners 
in the art of journalism. Roughly para- 
phrased, Thoreau said: 
But, do the people of Boston have 
anything to say to the people of Texas? 
Those of us engaged in the very new 
art of dissemination of news and infor- 
mation by television have asked our- 
selves this question many times, and we 
shall continue to do so. 

Some of our critics have flatly refused 
to concede value of any kind to the pre- 
sentation of news on television. They 
talk in terms of television as a hybrid 
monstrosity derived from newspapers, 
radio news and the newsreels, which in- 
herited none of the merits of its an- 
cestors. However, those of us who have 
been engaged in television journalism 
for a number of years believe that tele- 
vision news has something to say, and 
has frequently said it interestingly, con- 
vincingly and, sometimes, eloquently. 


*The author is vice president in charge of news 
and public affairs for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. He formerly was a teacher of journalism 
at Minnesota, Kansas and Louisiana State. 


The simple fact is that television jour- 
nalism has made tremendous progress in 
developing a new method for the com- 
munication of news. Already it has 
much to say to the people of Texas and 
of any other of the 48 states. That it 
has much to say in its “live, on-the-spot” 
coverage of major national news stories 
is conceded without argument. Special 
reports or news documentaries have 
been almost equally successful. Only 
about straight news programs has there 
been much controversy. 


ON-THE-SPOT COVERAGE 


The success of television journalism 
in the spot coverage of events of great 
national importance has been measured 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The broadcasts of the two political con- 
ventions in both 1952 and 1956 set re- 
cords for size of audience and concen- 
tration of viewing. Few will deny the 
impact of the television broadcasts of 
the Kefauver hearings, the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings, and some of the United 
Nations sessions which have been seen 
nationally. Similarly, television has done 
an indisputably remarkable job in the 
coverage of elections. The Coronation 
in 1953 also should be included, not be- 
cause of the much-publicized airplane 
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race, which was a battle of pistons and 
horsepower, but for the tremendously 
efficient and competent job of TV news- 
men in covering and editing down the 
long, complicated ceremony to dimen- 
sions that could be televised only a few 
hours later in America. 

In short, in coverage of the spectacu- 
lar events which can be broadcast live, 
television has proved its worth. 

SPECIAL REPORTS 


In a second area, that of special re- 
ports on major news events, or news 
documentaries, there also have been 
significant performances from television 
news personnel. “See It Now” has been 
a major factor in American public life 
since it first went on the air in Novem- 
ber 1951. In “World in Crisis” last No- 
vember, CBS News wrapped up the 
Hungarian and Suez crises in a one- 
hour report broadcast within days after 
the two stories had reached their cli- 
maxes. Some of the finest footage jour- 
nalism has yet seen was exhibited in 
this one broadcast, which had the addi- 
tional merit of giving perspective to 
events which were much more meaning- 
ful in combination than as isolated 
stories. This type of program has added 
a new dimension to the understanding 
of complex news stories. 


“STRAIGHT” NEWS 


Much less thought has been given to 
the impact of the daily news program. 
It is the daily news program, however, 
in which television provides its running, 
day-by-day, and, in fact, hour-by-hour 
coverage of the world’s news. The daily 
news program commands the greatest 
attention of the staff, consumes by far 
the most manpower and has created the 
organization which enables television to 
produce its special reports and offer live 
coverage of the big news events of the 
day. 

The television news program is not 
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yet broadcast with the frequency of 
news on radio, but CBS News, for 
example, is currently producing five 
news broadcasts a day five days a week. 
Local stations in most areas are round- 
ing out the schedule by adding a sub- 
stantial number of locally produced pro- 
grams. In many key communities they 
are supplying virtually an all-day news 
service. 

Furthermore, the circulation of tele- 
vision news indicates a wide and favor- 
able general acceptance. The “Douglas 
Edwards News” commands a daily audi- 
ence averaging slightly under six million 
homes. This is currently the highest 
rated program but there are several 
others on the air which circulate in the 
millions. 


On the local level, news has achieved 
a position in many communities where 
it ranks as the most attractive local pro- 
gramming and, perhaps most import- 


antly, its audiences have tended to grow 
within the past two years and show no 
signs of levelling off. 


There is a tendency in broadcasting, 
which is closely related to show busi- 
ness, for the viewer to identify the whole 
process of covering, editing and broad- 
casting news with the one personality 
who appears before the microphone and 
camera. In radio broadcasting, the news 
program is not a one-man operation. 
This is even more true in television. 


One of the principal feats of tele- 
vision journalism in its relatively short 
career (the first continuous television 
news broadcast is barely 10 years old) 
has been to construct news organizations 
which are geared to supplying news 
which blends sight and sound. There 
were, in a sense, forerunners of televis- 
ion news: the theatrical newsreel, the 
radio news broadcast and the picture 
magazine. Television borrowed from all 
three, but the television news organiza- 
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tion as it now exists and the product it 
delivers are something entirely new in 
journalism. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Consequently, until the past few 
months, the television wing of CBS 
News was in a constant state of evolu- 
tion. We believe that, except for several 
minor changes, it now will remain rela- 
tively stable for an indefinite period. The 
organization is interesting because it 
does not resemble, except in a very 
general way, the news organizations of 
newspapers, magazines, radio broadcast- 
ing or theatrical news reels. 

The Director of News 

The top executive of the CBS News 
organization is the Director of News. 
He has two principal deputies, one for 
radio, the other for television. The dep- 
uty for television has, in turn, two dep- 
uties. One, with the title of Managing 
Editor, is in charge of the editorial 
aspects of mews coverage, reporting, 
editing and writing; the other, with the 
title of Executive Producer, is respon- 
sible for the physical or “staging” as- 
pects of the performance. A third key 
person serving the deputy news director 
for television, although not directly un- 
der his supervision, is the Film Produc- 
tion Manager for News and Public 
Affairs, under whose supervision are the 
cameramen, soundmen, lighting men, 
film editors, librarians and research en- 
gineers. 

The Managing Editor 

The editorial function, under the di- 
rection of the Managing Editor, also is 
broken down into two main divisions: 
one consists of the editors and writers, 
who take the responsibility for any 
given program. It is their job to main- 
tain constant contact with the flow of 
news, with the availability of film either 
newly arrived or from the library, with 
the available supply of still pictures and 
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with the special show units which are 
engaged in building broadcasts. It is 
their responsibility to determine, work- 
ing in conjunction with the director of 
the program and the correspondent who 
broadcasts the news, what should be 
played, how the program should be 
made up, what devices should be used 
in terms of film, stills, animations or 
graphic arts. In so doing, they maintain 
close liaison with the film editors, librar- 
ians and graphic artists. 

The second main function under the 
supervision of the Managing Editor is 
the Assignment Desk. It is the respon- 
sibility of the Assignment Desk not only 
to keep tabs on the news as it is break- 
ing today, but also, to anticipate the 
news as it will break tomorrow or a 
week from tomorrow. The world-wide 
CBS News staff of correspondents and 
film crews operates in the closest liaison 
with the Assignment Desk, providing 
tips and clues and moving as required 
to cover a given story. One wing of the 
Assignment Desk is concerned only with 
national news—the other with foreign. 
The Executive Producer 


The Executive Producer, who is con- 
cerned with staging, has under his super- 
vision the directors and associate direc- 
tors who actually bring the program to 
the air, and the graphic artists who sup- 
plement film and still pictures with ani- 
mations, charts, graphs and the like. The 
Executive Producer also maintains liai- 
son with the production and staging 
facilities of the television network, 
which provides sets, props, lighting and 
special effects, and with the technical 
operations personnel, who actually put 
the show on the air. 

Other Sections 


Another section in the chain of com- 
mand which cannot be overlooked is 
that of the Screening Supervisor and his 
staff. All incoming film goes through the 
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hands of the screening staff: critiques 
and evaluations are made out by the 
personnel in this group. These critiques 
and evaluations are then relayed down 
to the news program units, so that they 
have some notion of the quality, both 
technical and editorial, of the incoming 
film. At the same time, the critiques are 
sent back to the correspondents and 
cameramen from whom they came for 
the purpose of achieving better results 
in the future. In this way, the screening 
supervision is a vital link in the com- 
munication chain which is so essential 
to building high standards. 

This inside organization is backed up 
by the correspondents and crews in the 
field. CBS News now maintains a staff 
of more than 40 full-time correspond- 
ents scattered throughout the key news 
areas of the world. The current fully- 
manned bureaus include London, Paris, 
Bonn, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Beirut, 
Cairo, New Delhi, Hong Kong, Tokyo. 
Most of these bureaus have full time 
film crews at hand or available quickly. 

All in all, the full-time complement 
of CBS News and Public Affairs now 
exceeds 400 persons, most of whom, by 
this time, are trained specialists in the 
art of covering and broadcasting news 
for television. While they are trained 
and experienced, it is probably fair also 
to say that there are few in the organi- 
zation who are not continuing to look 
for newer and better ways of bringing 
information to the public. 

DEBITS IN TV NEWS 


Any evaluation of the merits of the 
television news organization at this time 
would obviously point to both debits and 
credits. 

The debits, at this stage, stem largely 
from four factors: the newness of the 
whole program of disseminating news 
by electronic methods; the shortage of 
trained personnel in the new pictorial 
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journalism field; the difficulties of fusing 
words and pictures; and the inadequacy 
of high-quality technical equipment. 

The newness deficiency will have to 
be worn off by the passage of time. It 
will take constant self-criticism and a 
willingness to experiment, plus contin- 
ued emphasis on imagination, creativity 
and judgment to know that a method or 
device has passed the test and may be 
retained. We believe that, generally, the 
critical attitude in television journalism 
has been good. This group of journalists 
not only is critical of itself, but enthusi- 
astic about finding new methods to re- 
place the present methods. The defen- 
sive attitude which so frequently follows 
criticism is simply not there. 

As to the shortage of trained person- 
nel, this, too, is a deficiency which the 
passage of time can correct. We have 
had to train our personnel largely from 
the ground up. The staff is a mixture of 
experienced craftsmen from newspapers, 
wire services, radio news organizations, 
wire service picture desks, newsreels and 
picture magazines. They are gradually 
shaking down into a new breed of jour- 
nalist—the television journalist. The 
shaking down process has not always 
been easy and a certain amount of 
weeding out has been necessary, but 
considerable stability has been achieved 
during the past two years, and it seems 
safe to say now that the television jour- 
nalist is becoming an easily identified 
specialist. 

Communication is still a major prob- 
lem in the training process because of 
the size of the staff and its broad geo- 
graphical deployment. It is not easy to 
keep everyone uniformly informed of 
policy, standards and methods, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the stand- 
ards consistently shift in an evolving 
art. But the executive group is aware 
of the problem and is using every avail- 
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able device to supply a flow of informa- 
tion to all hands. 


FUSING PICTURES AND WORDS 


One of the major problems which 
undoubtedly will continue to face tele- 
vision journalism for a long time to 
come is the difficulty of fusing words 
and pictures, and, beyond that, the dif- 
ficulty of converting serious, difficult-to- 
understand ideas into pictorial journal- 
ism. There’s too much tendency on the 
part of the news desks to go chasing 
after the alluring picture at the expense 
of the hard facts of the news story. 
Sometimes, the main theme of the news 
story becomes buried in a mass of unre- 
lated pictures; sometimes, news judg- 
ment evaporates completely under the 
spell of the attractive film sequence. 
Consequently, the news goes one way, 
the picture the other. 

In a recent New York milk strike, for 
example, one program overlooked the 
seriousness of the situation by overplay- 
ing the antics of a furious woman 
striker. The story was played in such a 
way that the event became comical 
rather than serious and, as such, was a 
serious distortion of the news stemming 
from a lapse in editing judgment. 

A first-class editorial team, however, 
is maintaining a careful watch for errors 
of this type and is seriously endeavoring 
to train the entire staff to know that the 
story comes first and that additional 
devices of television are to be used for 
the purpose of motivating the story, not 
detracting from it or leading it down 
extraneous bypaths. 

This is the negative aspect of the 
fusion of pictures and words. The posi- 
tive aspect is a more difficult one: the 
problem of trying to find pictorial ways 
of covering “idea” news as opposed to 
obvious pictorial news. It is relatively 
simple to cover a flood or forest fire or 
even, as was recently the case in Cleve- 
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land, a bank robbery. It’s much more 
difficult to cover a disarmament meeting 
in London from which the press and 
cameras are barred. 

Our people have come up with some 
devices which have demonstrated sub- 
stantial progress, although we concede 
we have not reached the ultimate. Em- 
phasis has been put on the physical en- 
vironment in which the conference is 
held, on the personalities of the partici- 
pants, on the statements made by the 
participants as they emerge from the 
meetings, and on careful analyses done 
by our correspondents who cover the 
events. This has been done with consid- 
erable success, at least to the extent that 
it has given the viewer a genuine sense 
of participation in the event, but new 
methods for doing it more successfully 
are being sought. 


TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT 


The fourth of the inadequacies of 
television news is the unavailability of 
first-rate professional technical equip- 
ment. Because of the demand for speed, 
television has been forced to resort al- 
most exclusively to the 16mm motion 
picture camera. While it is possible to 
deliver relatively good pictures with 
some consistency under the most favor- 
able conditions with a 16mm camera, 
high quality sound is the exception 
rather than the rule. These deficiencies 
are compounded because of the self- 
evident fact that most television film 
has to be made with very little set-up 
time, thus the perfect conditions can 
rarely be attained. 

Not only must film be exposed under 
uncontrolled conditions, but it must be 
processed in laboratories under intense 
pressure and much too frequently must 
be edited at high speed. This has made 
for inferior quality which too frequently 
is below that which should be estab- 
lishec. for broadcast standards. 
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Considerable research has been di- 
rected toward the setting of standards 
for the entire process from selection of 
raw stock through exposure and focus- 
ing, to the laboratory and editing proc- 
esses. However, it is generally felt es- 
sential that more fool-proof professional 
camera gear must be devised and con- 
structed as soon as possible. The engi- 
neering department of CBS News has 
been working for many months on spe- 
cifications for new sound-on-film cam- 
eras, and hopes to be able to start ex- 
periments with prototypes of new model 
cameras within a year from now. 

Experiments already have been start- 
ed with magnetic-striped sound to re- 
place the present inadequate optical 
sound-on-film. Results, to date, have 
been uniformly favorable. 

There also has been much thought 
given to the question of whether all the 
haste in television news is necessary. 
Where it is not, laboratories would have 
more time to process film carefully and 
editors more time to cut it skilfully. 
However, more deliberate operations at 
the laboratory and editing level will not 
help the cameraman who has to shoot 
while the story is taking place and rarely 
has time to set up the perfect conditions 
which he so earnestly desires. 

In short, television news still has its 
problems, but many of the editorial 
problems have been solved, many more 
are being solved, and only the technical 
questions, as of now, appear to offer no 
great hopes for immediate solution. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF TV NEWS 

On the other hand, the contributions 
of television news have been of consid- 
erable scope and importance. 

As now broadcast, it is the product of 
many minds and much experimentation 
and evolution. It has succeeded, to this 
point, in blending the personality of the 
competent news correspondent with a 
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new type of film coverage created es- 
pecially for television, film which is 
concerned with fast-breaking hard news 
of politics, government and economics 
and not with dog and pony shows, mon- 
key acts and the disaster stuff, which is 
so relatively easy to cover. 


CBS News, as one of its special con- 
tributions, has developed what we know 
as the “two projector” story, in which 
the correspondent on the scene works 
with the camera crew to develop a com- 
bination pictorial and expository treat- 
ment of news. 

It probably is safe to say that more 
American people know more about the 
importance of the Gulf of Aqaba, the 
Straits of Tiran and the Port of Eilath 
as the result of the “two projector” stor- 
ies done by correspondent Winston Bur- 
dett and cameraman Joe Falletta in the 
past few months than as a result of any 
number of paragraphs or columns of 
newspaper reading or minutes of radio 
listening. This is a type of coverage in 
which television can excel. 

The fusion of the correspondent- 
cameraman-soundman team into a solid 
reporting unit has been an achievement 
of no small proportions. It necessitated 
teaching the correspondent some of the 
elements of pictorial journalism and 
teaching the cameraman and soundman 
some of the elements of good reporting 
as apart from the mechanical aspects of 
picture making. In most cases, this 
marriage is complete and has worked 
out very successfully. We now have 
newsfilm teams functioning in most of 
the major news centers of the world, 
teams which know how, without de- 
tailed instructions, to cover a story. 


There are many other contributions 
which television news has made to the 
whole art of news coverage. The organi- 
zation of the Assignment Desk into a 
unit which can respond swiftly to the 
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news or anticipate future news breaks 
and move correspondents in all parts of 
the world and keep track of their where- 
abouts in the minutest detail is an 
achievement which was not accom- 
plished without a certain amount of 
toil and sweat, but it is now real. 

One of the most complicated ele- 
ments which had to be developed was 
a traffic service which not only would 
know airline schedules to all the remot- 
est and darkest corners of the world, 
but would also keep track of a reel of 
film almost every minute of its travels 
from its point of origin to the labora- 
tories in New York, Chicago or Los 
Angeles. The design of charts and 
forms to keep up with the efforts of the 
Assignment Desk and the traffic depart- 
ment was accomplished only after many 
months of testing, but the system now 
works smoothly and the paper work, 
while thorough, has been kept to a min- 
imum. 


The main accomplishment, however, 
has not been technical nor organiza- 
tional. It has rather been editorial. Tele- 
vision news has succeeded in bringing 
accounts of events to the American 
viewer with a new dimension—the di- 
mension of realism through the use of 
the sound-on-film motion picture and 
the on-the-spot live pick-up. 

Personalities who were only names in 
newspapers or names and voices on ra- 
dio have, through the medium of tele- 
vision, become not only names with 
voices but also with bodies, gestures, 
mannerisms and physical idiosyncracies. 
Places which were only names on radio, 
dots on maps or still pictures in print 
have become real places with movement 
and life as reported on television. 

Not enough specific research has yet 
been devoted to the impact of the tele- 
vision story, but it doesn’t take a mass 
of statistics to prove that the public re- 
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acts in a vigorous and long-lasting man- 
ner to the well-handled television news 
story. 

Whether or not the Chinese were 
right when they said a picture is worth 
ten thousand words, it undoubtedly is 
true that the impact of the well-chosen, 
well-edited motion picture with sound, 
buttressed by the necessary graphic arts 
and the strength of a competent cor- 
respondent can be greater than that of 
any presently-known vehicle for the 
transmission of news. Not only does 
the television news program have a 
strong impact on the public, but it may 
even lead that public to more curiosity 
about the event, the person and the 
place, and, in turn, substantially in- 
crease the amount of newspaper and 
magazine reading and radio listening. 

We still have problems in television 
news. Among these are the problem of 
rejecting the allure of the distracting 
picture; of hewing to the straight line of 
the news story; of training more staff; 
of creating newer and better ways of 
harnessing the fantastic strength of the 
electronic giant; of developing better 
and higher quality equipment than we 
now have. But there are few persons 
who will dispute the tremendous influ- 
ence that television already has had on 
this decade in American history. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, 
“The great thing is not so much where 
we stand as in what direction are we 
moving.” It is the feeling of those of us 
in the television news business that we 
stand well now, but we are determined 
to move forward toward supplying an 
even more honest, accurate, understand- 
ing and graphic news service to the 
American people, employing the unique 
qualities of television to their absolute 
limit. And, above all, it is our desire to 
have something to say to the people of 
Texas. 














How Durable 
Is Radio? 


BY JIM BORMANN* 


A radio news director examines what is happening to radio, in 
the face of competition from television and as a result of a seri- 
ous battle within the radio industry himself. He concludes that 
broadcasting of news is radio’s greatest strength, and that those 
stations which report the news with integrity will survive. 





> COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING IS ABOUT 
35 years old, and there is some measure 
of agreement that it finally has reached 
a fair degree of maturity. Whether this 
is conceded by a comparison with cer- 
tain other media, or whether radio de- 
serves such recognition on its merits can 
hardly be determined by research. 

Certainly radio has reached its ma- 
turity the hard way. Radio was only a 
foundling when the press attempted to 
withhold from it the commercial nour- 
ishment it could draw from the broad- 
casting of news. But those attempts to 
retard radio’s natural development were 
thwarted. Radio’s stature expanded 
through the service its news broadcasts 
rendered to listeners, and through the 
revenue newscasts brought to the sta- 
tions. 


The next major challenge developed 
in the early 1940s, when radio equip- 
ment manufacturers introduced Fre- 
quency Modulation. Many broadcasters 
looked askance at FM, hesitating to 
convert to a new broadcast form which 
offered certain technical advantages to 


*The author is director of news and public af- 
fairs for WCCO, gy ee Paul, and a 
former president of the dio-Television News 
Directors Association. 


listeners at the same time it imposed 
drastic coverage limitations on broad- 
casters. But the boom was on, and mil- 
lions of dollars were spent by broad- 
casters who ventured into FM to in- 
sure themselves a place in the parade 
if standard AM broadcasting should 
become obsolete. For a variety of rea- 
sons, FM failed to capture the public. 
Most broadcasters weathered that ex- 
perience, though many of them paid 
heavily for the lesson they learned. 

When the wartime shortages ended 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission finally released the allocation of 
TV frequencies, the TV boom began. 
Publishers and broadcasters together 
scrambled for high ground, hoping to 
hold their heads above the onrushing 
TV tide. Many of them joined the rush- 
ing TV flood, but nobody drowned. 
Some—chiefly those who attempted to 
start TV stations in communities where 
the economics didn’t justify the expendi- 
ture—swallowed a lot of water. But by 
and large, all media discovered they 
had not been inundated, after all. There 
was room for still another competitor, 
and the advertising dollar was stretched 
accordingly. 

Radio broadcasters, meanwhile, had 
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experienced new competition from still 
another source—from within the radio 
industry, itself. In the middle 1940s, as 
soon as shortages eased, the FCC began 
issuing radio licenses by the hundreds. 
Radio had been so profitable during the 
war that nearly everybody wanted to 
get into the act. Engineers found ways 
to shoe-horn new stations into frequen- 
cies previously regarded as undesirable. 

There were approximately 1,200 com- 
mercial stations on the air in 1940, and 
10 years later the number was 2,781.1 
During the past seven years, while tele- 
vision has been expanding rapidly, ra- 
dio has continued to expand. The num- 
ber of commercial radio stations now 
stands at 3,306. This includes nearly 
500 FM stations,? though most of these 
are operated as adjuncts to standard 
AM stations, and their number contin- 
ues to dwindle while standard stations 
still are increasing. 


Though television crowded the radio 
set out of the front room in many 
homes, the number of radio sets con- 
tinued to increase. Radio proved itself 
the most ubiquitous medium of all. It 
retreated from the front room, but 
found a welcome dwelling in other parts 
of the house—the bedroom, the kitchen, 
the basement workshop, the den and 
the front porch. It also moved out of 
the house into cars and boats and ball- 
parks and beaches. It became a personal 
companion, a constant provider of en- 
tertainment and information for people 
everywhere. 

As more radios were bought and 
used, listenership increased and so did 
radio revenue. Though television took a 
big bite out of radio’s night-time audi- 
ence—chiefly during network hours— 
the great increase of radio sets in use 
offset this loss with increased listening 


* Broadcasting Yearbook, 1941, 1951. 
2 Standard Rate and Data Service, 1957. 
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in the morning and afternoon hours. 
In America today, 964 homes out of 
every 1,000 have at least one radio set. 
These add up to 47,700,000 radio 
homes, and ibout half of them have 
more than one radio.* There are a total 
of 82 million sets in use in American 
homes and shops and offices, and an- 
other 35 million sets operating in cars 
and boats and tractors and other places 
outside the home.‘ 


As radio has met the various chal- 
lenges already enumerated it has under- 
gone certain changes. Each transition 
has affected the general character of ra- 
dio broadcasting, and it is against this 
background we shall examine what is 
happening to radio now. 


W sINCE ITS INFANCY IN THE 1930s, 
radio has not felt the economic pinch 
that produced the wave of consolida- 
tions among newspapers during the 
1920s and 1930s. While radio was in its 
swaddling clothes, the number of news- 
papers was shrinking rapidly. This 
shrinkage has been stabilized, largely 
within the last decade, and many ob- 
servers expect radio will undergo the 
same experience before it really reaches 
full maturity. There are those who be- 
lieve the radio industry is over-extended 
numerically, particularly in the smaller 
communities where a business recession 
might reduce revenue below operational 
minimums. 

So far, there has been no evidence to 
support this—other than the experience 
of the press. It has been pointed out, 
however, that the failure of the press to 
meet the challenge of the 1920s and 
the 1930s was due partly to its inability 
to adjust. The newspapers we read to- 
day are not drastically unlike those we 
read before the great shrinkage began, 


3 Standard Rate and Data Service, 1957. 
*NCS No. 2, 1957. 
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and their production processes are es- 
sentially the same. 

But radio’s transitions through three 
and a half decades have been drastic 
and remarkable. Another transition, 
largely dictated by the new competition 
from television, is under way now. 

An honest appraisal of television pro- 
gramming in America produces this 
finding: TV is long on entertainment, 
and short on information. This has been 
true of radio in a somewhat different 
proportion, and so the two media 
would normally become more directly 
competitive than the press and radio, 
for example. Competitively, radio and 
television might be expected to oppose 
each other in about the same relation- 
ship that newspapers bear toward mag- 
azines. 

But radio is flexible enough to shift 
its emphasis from entertainment to in- 
formation, and in this way it could pose 
as a stronger-than-ever competitor of 
the press. The immediacy of radio news 
reporting, which is its biggest advantage 
over TV news, has traditionally been its 
strongest suit also in competition with 
newspapers. It was this ability of radio 
to report news right now that caused 
the press to abolish extra-edition news- 
papers. 

Following are some of the radio news 
developments that point the way toward 
the transition referred to above. 

The war period proved it was nearly 
impossible for a station to schedule too 
much news, so long as it was not 
merely repetitious. And broadcasters 
learned with some surprise after the 
war that the appetite for news did not 
slacken when the fighting stopped. The 
number of newscasts and news-related 
programs even increased as station after 
Station re-discovered news as a sure 
prop for sagging ratings. 

There were exceptions to this general 
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pattern, of course, but failures usually 
could be ascribed to a lack of skill in 
the preparation or presentation of the 
news. It was not uncommon for a ma- 
jor newscast, backed by a bona fide 
news staff and presented by a well-es- 
tablished news personality, to command 
as much as 60 or even 65 or 70 percent 
of radio tune-in for its area. 


The widespread use of processed 
news from the radio wires of the news 
services made it easy for even the small- 
est stations to schedule news every 
hour or even more often. This “rip-and- 
read” practice made it possible for the 
newest announcer to pose as a radio 
news “reporter.” Usually, listeners were 
not hoodwinked by such pretense. All 
other things being equal, the radio news 
editor who selected stories locally for 
listeners in his particular geographical 
area captured a higher share of audi- 
ence than the announcer who read 
without change a pre-digested news 
summary from the teletype machine. 

It was simply a case of the home 
town editor knowing better what his 
listeners wanted to hear than the wire 
service editor who supervised the writ- 
ing and the filing of news in New York. 
Radio proved what the newspapers have 
known for years; the local angle pro- 
duces peak local interest. 

During the post-war period when the 
number of radio stations doubled, only 
a relative few of the newcomers to 
broadcasting acquired network affilia- 
tions. Many of these stations were “day- 
timers,” limited in operation to the 
hours from sunrise to sunset, and the 
network usually preferred affiliation 
with fulltime stations. Lacking a net- 
work, such independent stations had to 
“go it alone” in developing news and 
entertainment service for their listeners. 
In many cases, this became a matter of 
spinning records and spotting brief 
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newscasts—usually 5-minute programs 
—every hour. The processed radio news 
wires delivered these news “packages” 
every hour during the day and night, 
and these summaries or roundups of the 
news became the station’s total news 
product. 


> IT Is DIFFICULT TO ESTIMATE ACCUR- 
ately the popularity of such newscasts 
because of the audience measurement 
methods of the various survey agencies. 
Ratings are reckoned for each 15-min- 
ute period, and since the 5-minute news 
format accounts for only one-third of 
the time segment, it’s impossible to 
separate those who listened for the news 
from those who tuned in for the music. 
Thus, there can be no direct compari- 
son between the popularity of the com- 
prehensive 15-minute newscast and the 
15-minute music-and-news period on 
the so-called “disk jockey stations.” 
There are some other check-points, 
however, that might be helpful in docu- 
menting the program strength of bona 
fide, professionally-produced newscasts 
in comparison with the offerings of the 
music-and-news format. An extensive 
motivation survey conducted in a met- 
ropolitan community by Motivation An- 
alysis, Inc., produced these findings: *° 
1. Brief newscasts offered hourly 
against a background of recorded mu- 
sic tend to merge with that background 
even though the announcer may shout 


the news and use other devices to at- 
tract attention. 

2. Listeners give greater attention to 
the more complete newscast, tuning in 
deliberately to hear a longer review of 
the news that is tailored to suit their 
interests. 

3. Stations which develop such a 
news service for listeners enjoy greater 
acceptance, greater prestige; they are 
regarded as more informative and more 
authoritative. 


The effectiveness of all radio pro- 


5 Private survey, December 1956, by Motivation 
Analysis, Inc. 
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grams—including newscasts—is usually 
measured by the degree of attention 
they attract from listeners. If a listener 
has been lulled into inattention by mu- 
sic, he is not likely to sharpen his listen- 
ing focus for a brief skeletonized news- 
cast crowded in among the musical re- 
cordings. And though some stations are 
achieving success with the music-and- 
news format, many others are com- 
manding a new degree of close atten- 
tion by intensifying their news pro- 
gramming. In communities where this 
has been done, the mature program- 
ming based on substantial news service 
to listeners has generally prevailed over 
the disk-jockey stations. 

This is an important point in the re- 
view of radio as we hear it today. Two 
kinds of radio have evolved in recent 
years, and they might be classified as 
the “disk jockey operation” as opposed 
to traditional variety programming. 
Since the disk jockeys tend to down- 
grade the importance of news, assuring 
the listener he is never more than “min- 
utes away from music,” this in a sense 
becomes a rivalry between entertain- 
ment and information. 


The broadcaster who adheres to tra- 
ditional programming in order to pro- 
vide a broad variety of appeal to listen- 
ers may with some justice believe that 
the present-day threat to radio lies with- 
in the industry itself. At this point in 
radio’s development, when broadcasting 
seems to have achieved the maturity 
and balance it has been striving for, 
that balance and maturity may be upset 
by the emergence of the disk jockey as 
“king pin” on the air. 

The low cost of the disk jockey oper- 
ation, and the surprising degree of pub- 
lic acceptance, have led many broad- 
casters—particularly those unaffiliated 
with a network—to convert to that type 
of operation. But as this cheaper form 
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of broadcasting gains ground, traditional 
programming has staged increasingly 
stronger resistance. The competition for 
the listener’s ear has never been so in- 
tense. 


Radio station managers will tell you 
now that it is not television or any other 
medium that ranks as their chief com- 
petitor. The struggle between variety 
programming, chiefly on network sta- 
tions, and disk jockey operations— 
chiefly independent stations—may be- 
come a fight to the finish. 

The independents say they’re trying 
to breathe fresh life into broadcasting. 
With a singleness of purpose, they’re 
driving to introduce excitement continu- 
ously into the fare they offer listeners. 
One of the leading exponents of the 
disk jockey operation sets forth his phil- 
osophy as follows: ° 

We do not believe that our mission in 
this world is to educate people, because 
radio is a purely voluntary listening 
habit—that is, the listener is free to 

turn the dial or to turn the set off... . 

Programming cannot be based on com- 

pulsory listening. 

And Time," reviewing the rise of this 
disk jockey broadcaster, commented 
that “his low estimate of listeners’ intel- 
ligence is tempered only by his high re- 
gard for their cupidity.” 

“But the independent who has con- 
verted to disk jockey programming re- 
plies that he is only moving to keep in 
tune with the times. He contends that 
radio has grown badly out of date, and 
the high velocity programming that fea- 
tures rock-and-roll music by the hour is 
only intended to catch up with the pub- 
lic demand. As for a broadcaster’s re- 
sponsibility to provide public service, 
the same exponent of disk jockey pro- 


* Broadcasting-Telecasting, Sept. 19, 1955, “Our 
Respects to Todd Storz.” 


™ Time, June 4, 1956, Radio-TV section. 
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gramming quoted above had this to 
say:® 
We feel the station’s public service 
value is closely related to its rating. 
In other words, if people listen, then 
the station is fulfilling its obligation to 
the public. 


@ THE TRADITIONAL BROADCASTERS, 
who adhere to a variety program format 
—something for everyone—in order to 
maintain the broadest possible base for 
audience appeal, take a dim view of 
programming aimed at minimum intel- 
ligence levels. In rebuttal, they are 
“pitching” their programs generally at a 
higher-than-ever level, depending on 
news and news-related programs to ac- 
complish this. The networks, generally, 
are supporting this kind of program- 
ming. 

These stations are attempting to pro- 
vide more reporting in depth—and more 
programming that stresses the local an- 
gle, relating the news more directly than 
ever before to the people who hear the 
newscasts. There is a developing trend 
toward more backgrounding of the 
news with analysis and commentary. 
These stations also are providing more 
news-related programs such as weather 
broadcasts (with emphasis on official re- 
ports), more sports programming, more 
farm information, more news of inter- 
est to women and to business. 

An example of this broader-scope 
news coverage is the new CBS network 
program seven nights a week, “The 
World Tonight.” This is linked directly 
with the Eric Sevareid news analysis 
program, and some affiliated stations are 
linking that news package with a local 
news program such as the “Open Mike” 
series which our own station (WCCO, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul) has undertaken. 
NBC’s great success with “Monitor,” 


* Ibid. 
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the week-end program service, is an- 
other example of pegging variety pro- 
gramming on a strong news base. 
Stations locally have intensified inter- 
est in the news by more on-the-spot re- 
porting. This coverage usually involves 
recording of actualities on the scene of 
a news event, and then inserting sharply 
edited portions of that tape in subse- 
quent newscasts. Direct reports from 
the scene by broadcast line or by tele- 
phone “beeper” recordings or by short- 
wave transmission from mobile units 
are also coming into greater use. Many 
of the disk jockey stations have at- 
tempted this beeper technique and the 
mobile unit transmission, but there have 
been some notable failures. The disk 
jockey’s scorn for the professional ap- 
proach to news coverage may hold a 
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clue to some of these failures. Experi- 
ence may prove that a public that craves 
a continuous day-long recital of top 
tunes may yet be discriminating enough 
to reject news that is offered as enter- 
tainment by broadcasters who say they 
have no obligation to educate the public. 

Thorough news reporting by skilled 
newsmen has produced for the so-called 
traditional broadcasting stations news 
programs that have maintained or even 
increased their ratings in the face of the 
new competition from the disk jockeys. 
This has encouraged broadcasters to in- 
vest more in their operations—better fa- 
cilities, additional personnel. 

The victor in the end may again be 
the station that puts its faith in the pub- 
lic’s acceptance of news reported with 
integrity. 





The communications industry very naturally has kept close watch on the 
shares of the nation’s “advertising dollar’ obtained by the various mass 
media. Particularly there has been debate about the effect of the elec- 
tronic media upon the printed media, and of television upon radio. 


Adjoining articles discuss especially the latter problem. For general back- 
ground, estimates made by Printers’ Ink of advertising revenues are offered 
here. One set of figures shows how radio has scored increases in local and 
spot revenues, helping to offset a decline in national advertising. Figures 
for recent years, expressed in millions of dollars: 


1951 
179 
138 
288 
606 


Advertising type 
National 
Spot 
Local 
Total 


1952 
161 
141 
321 
624 


1953 
141 
145 
324 
611 


1954 
114 
135 
315 
565 


1955 
90 
135 
320 
545 


Historically, the shares of the total advertising dollar obtained by the 
major mass media have been as follows (expressed in percentages): 


Dollar volume 
(millions) 


1,690.0 
2,087.6 
2,874.5 
5,710.0 
9,194.4 


Year 


1935 
1940 
1945 
1950 
1955 


Newspapers 


45.09% 
39.05 
32.05 
36.35 
33.58 


Radio 


7.10% 
11.25 
16.27 
11.69 

5.90 


Magazines 


8.00% 
9.47 
12.33 
9.01 
7.93 


TV 


3.51 
11.15 


Tentative estimates for 1956 show only slight changes from 1955. 











The Advertiser Looks 
At Radio . . . Again! 


BY WILLIAM A. MINDAK* 


Radio is being “rediscovered” as a vital and dynamic “new” me- 
dium—the result of interaction between the radio stations and 
networks and the advertising media analysts. The author exam- 
ines the reasons why advertisers are reevaluating radio and the 
increasingly important role it will play in their campaigns. 





 EVIDENCED BY THE CHESHIRE CAT 
“I-told-you-so” expressions on the faces 
of radio’s most ardent supporters and 
the loud protestations from advertisers 
that radio “had never really been in 
disrepute,” we can be sure of one fact: 
radio, as we know it today, is undergo- 
ing a not-so-agonizing reappraisal by 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 

The trade press heralds weekly the re- 
entry of such old merchandising giants 
as Lever Brothers, General Foods, Ford 
and General Motors and follows in- 
creasing radio appropriations as dili- 
gently as sports writers measure the dis- 
tances of Mickey Mantle’s home runs. 
Spokesmen from various advertising 
agencies vie with one another for the 
distinction of being the first publicly to 
re-discover radio—the so-called “new” 
medium. 

But, as Hayakawa might say, radio, 
1957, is not radio, 1939, or for that 
matter, radio, 1949. In atom-bomb fa- 
shion a number of actions and reactions 


*Dr. Mindak, assistant professor of journalism 
innesota 


at the University of M , has served in 
various research capacities with the Tatham- 
Laird and Foote, Cone and Belding agencies in 
Chicago and the Campbell-Mithun agency in 
Minneaflis. 


on the part of networks, leading inde- 
pendent stations, and advertising media 
analysts have culminated in an explo- 
sion of radio as a vital, dynamic me- 
dium. 

Briefly, let us trace some of these ac- 
tions. In the “golden age” of radio and 
leading up to 1952, radio’s growth and 
prosperity were based almost entirely 
on its promise of delivering large mass 
audiences for national advertisers with 
singly-sponsored, nighttime entertain- 
ment programs. It was the age of fan- 
tastic audience ratings (some of which 
have not been eclipsed even in televi- 
sion’s heyday) for programs such as 
“Fibber McGee and Molly,” the “Fitch 
Bandwagon,” “Jack Benny” and “Fred 
Allen.” “Amos ’n Andy” was a national 
pastime and entire families devoted 
special hours to listening to their favor- 
ite programs. Advertisers literally stood 
in line waiting for time slot availabili- 
ties. The first post-war year (1946) saw 
radio receiving 13.5% of the total ad- 
vertising expenditures of 3 1/3 billion 
dollars. As a national medium it rated 
high on all media lists. Even local ad- 


1 “Advertisers’ Guide to a for 1957,” 
Printers’ Ink, Auy. 24, 1956, p. 40. 
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vertisers, particularly retailers, were 
caught up in the battle of numbers and 
audience ratings. In that year, there 
were about 8,000 television sets sold. 

But in 1949, the mercurial rise of 
television began. With the post-war 
boom, increasing attention was paid, 
and investment made, in television with 
its obvious advantages of sight and 
sound as well as motion—all promising 
unheard-of impact for commercials. 
Soon television’s heavily entertainment 
programs steadily drew people away 
from evening radio and as a conse- 
quence drew advertisers away. 

Now media men became besieged 
with statistics attesting to television’s 
phenomenal growth. Highlights of a re- 
cent special report by A. C. Nielsen in- 
dicate these changes: * 

The number of homes having TV sets 
jumped from 4.2 million in 1950 to 39.3 
million in 1957, with percentage of TV 
ownership increasing from 10 to 80%. 

Number of commercial TV stations 
more than quadrupled in the same 
years, from 104 to 459 stations. 

Advertisers spent $200 million with 
TV in 1950; $1.4 billion in 1957. TV’s 
percentage of total annual advertising 
expenditure increased from 0.35% to 
13.3%. 


An average television program could 
be expected to attract an audience of 
7% million people. The typical televi- 
sion viewer spent an incredible total of 
slightly over six hours a day watching 
television! 

And what was happening to radio at 
the same time? Its share of the total ad- 
vertising dollar continued to decline 
from 13.5% in 1946 to 5.7% in 1956. 
From a peak total of $624.1 million in 
1952 radio dropped to $545.0 in 1955.8 


* “Television’s New Dimensions,” Special Re- 
port No. 10, Television, June 1957, p. 61. 
* Op. cit., p. 40. 
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But what was worse, the top creative 
and executive minds switched from ra- 
dio into television. Agencies started 
hacking down walls to make way for 
television’s unprecedented expansion. 
Surveys indicated that a majority of re- 
spondents interviewed in 1949 confi- 
dently expected television to supplant 
radio. But so much for history. 


W> WHAT CAUSED THE SWITCH BACK TO 
radio in 1956? One reason was the be- 
lated realization on the part of the net- 
works as to the nature of the medium 
they were selling. It seems a curious 
paradox that the medium which had or- 
iginally sold itself on its impact, on its 
attentive hold on an entire family, and 
on its mass audiences—always careful 
to soft-pedal its lack of sight or anima- 
tion—should now swing over to empha- 
size what always had been considered 
its most serious weakness: the fact that 
people could do other things while lis- 
tening to the radio. Radio, 1957, is 
portable, it travels with the listener, it is 
instantaneous, and above all things, it is 
available. 


The networks after an almost fatal 
period of “‘waiting to see what hap- 
pens” and hoping that business would 
go on at the same old stand as usual 
have taken steps to tailor radio to ad- 
vertisers’ needs. They have emphasized 
the point that radio effortlessly follows 
the individual in a subconscious man- 
ner. In addition, they have made it eas- 
ier for the sponsor to use radio. Net- 
work radio today has become much 
more flexible, permitting short-term 
buys, purchases of partial networks, and 
providing opportunities to buy an- 
nouncements in bulk. Rates for daytime 
and nighttime listening have been re- 
adjusted. Certain networks have even 
attempted to guarantee circulation by 
providing an advertiser with extra time 
until the audience reaches the commit- 
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ment promised by the network based on 
pre-established ratings. 

By wholesale changes in program- 
ming, the networks have made radio 
and companion synonomous. General 
dramatic shows, quiz programs, audi- 
ence participation, mysteries and music 
variety shows have decreased markedly 
while there has been a sharp increase in 
programs devoted to current events, 
news and commentary, sports and mu- 
sic. 

In addition strong progressive inde- 
pendent stations have not remained idle. 
Faced with increased intra- and inter- 
media competition—since 1946 AM sta- 
tions have increased in the United 
States from less than 1,000 to nearly 
3,000—these stations are attempting to 
reflect community activities, to devote 
more time to building station images or 
personalities and to reinforce local sta- 
tion loyalties. 


To a great extent the rise of these 
stations is a vindication of critics such 
as Siepmann, who, years ago, insisted 
that only by stressing local program- 
ming and by emphasizing and strongly 
identifying with community activities 
and interest could radio stations suc- 
ceed in the long run. Now there are sta- 
tions devoting themselves exclusively to 
classical music, drama and poetry (a 
parallel to the development of the “art 
theatre” in the movie industry )—the so- 
called “Class” FM stations. Certain sta- 
tions cater to specialized foreign lan- 
guage or minority groups. Even the 
country-music, or disk jockey music- 
weather-news-type stations must, if they 
are to be successful, spend more time 
attending to the needs and wants of 
their particular communities. 


@ WHILE THE RADIO STATIONS AND 
networks began their readjustment, a 
number of media analysts and research- 
ers became aware, often painfully, of 
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some radio facts of life which had been 
overlooked during television’s surge: 

1. Radio was still a mass medium. 
With a 96% household saturation fig- 
ure, conservative estimates indicated 
that there were at least 124 million ra- 
dio sets in the nation in 1955—an aver- 
age of almost three sets per family. 
Eighty-two million were found in homes 
(including 8 million portables), 37 mil- 
lion were in automobiles, and 10 mil- 
lion were in public places.* Radio set 
sales alone in 1955 were over the 14 
million mark, or almost twice the sale 
of television sets. These radio sets in- 
cluded the more expensive models, 
such as transistors, phonograph and hi- 
fidelity combinations and clock radios. 
And most of these created new places 
to listen: only 29.3% were replace- 
ments. No advertiser could afford not to 
consider a medium with such a poten- 
tial. 

2. Although radio could not deliver 
large single mass audiences, it could 
still reach vast cumulative audiences. It 
did not take long for advertisers to real- 
ize that whereas the average evening 
sponsored network radio program in 
1949 could reach an average audience 
of about 5% million, less than a million 
families could be expected today. The 
daytime drop although not quite as 
abrupt was still substantial—from 3 
million homes in 1949 to less than a 
million and a half currently. 

But as the Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn study® indicates: 


. .. We think this to be the most impor- 
tant change in radio today—while radio 


. Again! 


*“7 Reasons Why Radio Is Back in Agency 


Favor,” Broadcasting and Telecasting, April 1, 
1957, p. 138. More recent estimates put the total 
number of radio sets at between 138 million and 
142 million. 


5“A Discussion of Radio, Past, Present and 
Future”—Radio-TV Research Department stud 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Fall 1956. 
(Digested in “Radio Study,” Television, Novem- 
ber 1956, p. 57.) 
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is a universal medium reaching almost 
everybody at sometime . . . no more 
than a small percentage of these people 
is ever tuned in to a particular program 
at any one time. (5%) This underlies 
the great need for frequency of com- 
mercial message if an advertiser who 
needs to talk to many people is to 
achieve that in radio . . . It underlies 
the need for many advertisements 
broadcast over a great span of time in 
order that their ads will reach a goodly 
percentage of this huge audience. 

And so dawned the days of satura- 
tion and super-saturation, with the ac- 
cent on “spot” radio. In fact, the ratio 
of network to spot expenditures has 
completely reversed! Advertisers began 
using radio to create a sudden com- 
mercial “splash” in a market, to bolster 
a weak market or to introduce a new 
product. The success of the Pepsodent 
“You'll wonder where the yellow went” 
campaign was in part attributed by the 
Foote, Cone and Belding agency to the 
use of intensive spot radio announce- 
ments. 


Certain agencies, notably BBD&O, 
purchase spot announcements in 
“Flights.” They move into a market for 
a specified number of weeks with as 
many as 100-140 spot announcements, 
and then move out for the same dura- 
tion only to return later. These an- 
nouncements may be varied on certain 
days (e.g., Thursdays and Fridays for 
shoppers, weekends for families) or on 
certain times during the day (e.g., early 
morning for males, early evening for 
teenagers). The use of saturation per- 
mits the advertiser to maintain a con- 
tinuing level of advertising intensity at 
relatively low cost, or to dominate one 
specific medium in the case of limited 
budgets, or to push a seasonal product. 


3. Radio was listened to by every- 
body at least at some time during the 
day. The reappraisal of radio by adver- 
tisers also permitted challenging of old 
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time conceptions and misconceptions 
regarding listener habits by some of the 
more advanced analysts. Advertisers 
grew quickly aware of television’s as- 
cendancy in the evening hours and 
those that continued to use radio 
switched to certain “select” times dur- 
ing the day, particularly during the early 
morning hours. This tendency to buy 
only certain hours caused a piling up of 
demand for critical times, a lack of 
demand for other hours, thus aggravat- 
ing an already-tight situation. 

But recent Nielsen studies have indi- 
cated that judicious placement of com- 
mercials could capture the attention of 
various groups throughout the day. For 
example, most advertisers use the 3-6 
p-m. slot to attract a teenage audience. 
Surveys indicate that although advertis- 
ers could get a teenage audience at that 
time as expected, housewives still out- 
numbered teenagers during that time. 
To sponsors who were “afraid of the 
dark,” at least as far as radio was con- 
cerned, audience surveys indicate that 
in terms of saturation, average fall-off 
in set use during the evening hours was 
not quite as drastic as one might have 
expected. 

Then too, the increasing ownership of 
portable and automobile radios to a 
great extent offsets the summertime “hi- 
atus” which used to be so common in 
the old days. People tend to listen “all 
year round.” As a result more and more 
advertisers are becoming increasingly 
willing to buy radio throughout the day 
and throughout the year. 


4. Radio could be used to supple- 
ment major media. More and more ra- 
dio is called upon to “heavy-up” cam- 
paigns in certain metropolitan areas, 
rural areas and in the South. Advertis- 
ers are paying more attention to the 
inter-relationship of radio and various 
media, and strangely enough are using 
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radio to supplement television. Adver- 
tisers depend on television to supply 
maximum impact with its advantage of 
demonstration in every home, while ra- 
dio is expected to obtain high frequency 
and maximum reminders. Where tele- 
vision is used as the primary medium, 
radio often is called upon: (1) to ex- 
tend television coverage since there are 
still 12 million radio-only homes, and 
(2) to reach more television homes 
since two-thirds of all daytime radio 
listening is done in television homes. 


5. Radio could be used to diversify 
advertising appeals and attract new au- 
diences. In addition to using radio to 
saturate a market, many advertisers are 
beginning to work on the theory that 
the largest circulation for their message 
is not achieved by concentrating on any 
one program whose audience is basically 
the same each time, but by advertising 
on many different shows whose audi- 
ences are different. 

By diversifying their messages, spon- 
sors assure for themselves broader, more 
unduplicated audiences, more penetra- 
tion for commercials, continuity in ad- 
vertising effort and strong merchandis- 
ing vehicles for tie-in advertising. The 
recent Ford purchase of $5% million 
worth of network time strategically 
placed throughout the week permits vir- 
tual automobile dominance of an entire 
network! 


6. Radio could more effectively 
reach certain groups or specialized au- 
diences. Where advertisers deal with 
products consumed heavily by certain 
specialized groups, radio with its trend 
toward “localism” becomes exceedingly 
attractive. Farmers (who spend more 
time listening than do urban families), 
car owners (available on week-ends to 
such programs as “Monitor”), foreign- 
language speaking groups (Puerto Ri- 
cans, Mexican Americans, Italians), 
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Negroes (15% of U. S. radio stations 
direct 10% of their time to Negro au- 
diences), teenagers (so peripatetic that 
often radio is the only medium that 
travels with them)—all may be highly 
desirable markets for certain products. 

No consumer group seems to be too 
small or too esoteric to be cultivated. 
For example, one Eastern station has a 
program exclusively for boaters during 
the summer months, which along with 
music supplies information about tides, 
winds and weather. 


7. Radio’s appeal to a single sense 
could be adroitly taken advantage of. 
Once advertisers became aware of ra- 
dio’s semi-attentive, mobile audience, 
copywriters began to take full advan- 
tage of short, repetitive commercials, 
heavily emphasizing catchy melodies, 
developing a single idea which would 
wear well despite the repetition necessi- 
tated by saturation-buying techniques. 
The liberal use of jingles, of humor and 
comedy, and of the so-called “soft-sell” 
have contributed considerably to reju- 
venated radio. 


8. Television was not all things to all 
men. If there is such a thing as a truism 
in advertising it would be that no one 
medium possesses all properties or attri- 
butes for use by ail advertisers. Each 
medium has certain characteristics (a 
term which seems to be more useful 
than “advantages” or “disadvantages”) 
which make it ideal for a particular 
campaign. But these very same charac- 
teristics might preclude its being used 
once that objective changes. 

For certain advertisers this hoary 
maxim was all too quickly forgotten 
when television came along. The band- 
wagon effect was exceedingly strong. 
Now for many the enchantment and 
glamor have worn off. The advertisers 
who had over-extended their budgets or 
who had spread themselves “too thin” 
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have had sufficient time to examine 
their collective consciences. Regional 
and local advertisers not able to com- 
pete with the extremely large budgets of 
the TV behemoths are now looking at 
radio as a medium which limited funds 
might dominate or which would permit 
a small budget to compare favorably 
since some of their leading competitors 
had “left the scene.” 


> FOR THESE REASONS ADVERTISERS 
are looking at radio again. But along 
with this reawakening have come two 
problems, which are serious enough to 
affect continued growth if not resolved 
satisfactorily. 


The first is the already-waging battle 
between the networks and the variety 
programming they advocate, and the lo- 
cal stations, ranging from the progres- 
sive community stations to the “juke- 
box” type employing an engineer, an 
announcer, and 20 salesmen with a slid- 
ing rate card. Some critics believe that 
networks are anachronisms today and 
that in the future their role will simply 
be that of consultants and providers of 
services and aids for the local stations. 
They believe that the traditional ante- 
bellum shows such as comedy, drama 
and other large scale productions on 
radio will largely become a thing of the 
past. Others feel that only through the 
networks with their power, prestige and 
finances can radio realize its fullest 
growth. How this “battle” comes out 
will be of definite interest to advertisers 
and will influence their thinking about 
future use of radio. 


The second problem to a certain ex- 
tent is one caused by the advertisers 
themselves. In their rush to reconsider 
radio, with their emphasis on saturation 
and diversification, it is feared that ra- 
dio might be strangled in its own pros- 
perity by over-commercialization. Ad- 
vertisers are constantly concerned with 
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adjacencies and dislike having competi- 
tive or at least unsympathetic products 
too close to their own commercials. 
Some even have begun to investigate 
the number and the types of commer- 
cials which surround their own com- 
mercials. If this trend toward hyper- 
commercialization continues, some ad- 
vertisers might become discouraged. 

But a still more basic facet of this 
problem is listener reaction to the ple- 
thora of commercials dinning into even 
their semi-attentive state. The pattern of 
three or four successive commercials, 
sandwiched around two or three min- 
utes of music, might prove too much. 
In its rush to get back to the “big time,” 
radio could commit economic suicide if 
short-run gains are considered more im- 
portant than long-run survival. 

What of the future of radio? If the 
two paramount problems are satisfac- 
torily settled, BBD&O’s prediction seems 
to summarize it best: * 


1. ... The buyer will have to recog- 
nize this ‘work-a-day’ status of radio 
and the many different needs it answers 
for many different kinds of people in 
many different localities. Except for sit- 
uations in which network daytime radio 
is suitable, the emphasis will be on lo- 
cal and regional buys . . . Advertiser 
and agency will have to approach radio 
selectively. . . . Saturation campaigns, 
should be examined from every mean- 
ingful aspect—the type of station, the 
type of program and the type of audi- 
ence attracted. This also implies varia- 
tion in the type of commercial copy— 
not a single appeal for all segments of 
the market. Buying radio will be harder 
work. 

2. It means harder work for the sel- 
ler also. The burden of programming— 
and of finding out how to program— 
will lie with the individual station. The 
station which recognizes this need for 
qualitative information about its audi- 
ence and takes steps to provide it will 
be ahead of the game... 


*“Radio Study: BBD&O Report,” Television, 
November 1956, p. 65. 














Research in Radio and 
Television News, 1947-57 


BY ARTHUR M. BARNES 


The author, journalism professor at the State University of Iowa, 
reviews research of the past 10 years in four areas: How does 
broadcast news operate? What is available to the audience? 
What does the audience like? What are the effects on the audi- 
ence? His bibliography lists 87 studies. 





> THE ESSENTIAL FUNCTION OF BROAD- 
cast news is the communication of in- 
formation to listeners and viewers. 
Other considerations are secondary and 
become important only as they have a 
bearing on this basic function. The cen- 
tral problem of broadcast news, then, 
is its effectiveness as a mode of infor- 
mation communication. The questions 
that motivate research derive from this 
problem. This review of the research of 
the last 10 years will be organized 
around four of these central questions: 
How does broadcast news operate? 
What is available to the audience? 
What does the audience like? What are 
the effects on the audience? 

Two limitations have been imposed 
in selecting material for inclusion in 
this report: Only studies concerned di- 
rectly and primarily with broadcast 
news have been included. The implica- 
tions of research in communication the- 
ory, perception and learning, for ex- 
ample, have relevance and importance. 
Any survey of audience preference for 
program types in radio and television, 
or, for that matter, rating reports on 
stations and programs, will almost cer- 
tainly include news. Many studies of 
other media will contain references to 


broadcast news. But it would be impos- 
sible to inspect and report on all such 
material. Occasional exceptions to this 
exclusion principle have been made in 
order to include important illustrations 
of a particular research approach. 


Certain other types of material have 
been excluded because of the somewhat 
arbitrary operational definition of re- 
search employed. Chiefly involved here 
are the think piece (“Television news is, 
or is not, meeting its responsibilities”) , 
the how-to-do-it article (“How we 
rigged our Auricon with a self-con- 
tained power pack”), and the experi- 
ence report (“We persuaded the city 
council to permit live broadcasts”). 
While many such items have undeniable 
practical value, their contribution to the 
central questions considered here is lim- 
ited. 

A third type of limitation is implicit 
and perhaps need not be mentioned. 
Unless this reporter knows about a 
study, it can not be included. The ex- 
cellent bibliographical material in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY has been care- 
fully examined, but a title can be missed 
or mis-understood. The files of many 
learned journals and trade publications 
have been reviewed, but no claim is 
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made that the search has been complete 
in scope or perfectly carried out. 


HOW DOES BROADCAST NEWS OPERATE? 


Descriptive studies of current prac- 
tice are of immediate interest and prac- 
tical value to students, teachers and 
working newsmen. Because they are 
examinations of contemporary condi- 
tions, such reports may have little long- 
term applicability in a rapidly changing 
industry. This limitation is particularly 
true of investigations of radio news op- 
erations before the advent of television 
in the area where the study was made. 

Typically, such studies report on 
some or all of the following topics: pol- 
icies and procedures, equipment, per- 
sonnel, wages and working conditions, 
profitability of news operations and pro- 
gramming. Because of the vast amount 
of detail contained in such reports, no 
attempt will be made here to summarize 
their content. 

A radio practices survey may cover 
only a single station (13),* a single 
city (32,46,66), or a single large scale 
sponsor (4). Other studies are state- 
wide in scope: non-metropciiian sta- 
tions in Georgia (41), all radio stations 
in Iowa (1,83) and Pennsylvania (58). 
Two studies focus on radio news in 
several midwestern states (21,79), and 
two attempt reports on a national scale 
(22,53). 

Similar investigations into television 
news practices have been made, usually 
based on an effort to get replies from 
all stations operating at the time the 
study was made. The TV surveys par- 
ticularly emphasize equipment and tech- 
niques of presentation (5,16,26,27,28, 
42), although the most recently re- 
ported one deals with personnel data 
(12). A somewhat more specialized 
study reported on standards for still pic- 


*See bibliography for references. 
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ture selection at a few stations within a 
single state (24). 

At least one study (82) has dealt 
more broadly with personnel in Ameri- 
can radio stations, treating news as one 
of several categories, and two have ex- 
amined the role and qualifications of 
the commentator (31,52). 


One aspect of policy which has re- 
ceived little attention, except in reports 
on individual stations and networks, is 
editorializing. Three studies were found, 
however, in this field. One was made 
before the Mayflower ruling was re- 
scinded (80), the other two soon after- 
ward. In a survey of 35 stations, de- 
scribed as leaders in the field of radio 
news, Carter found few of them broad- 
casting editorials (19), and Hackes 
found little interest in advocacy at lowa 
radio stations (38). 


Another policy area is the legal rights 
of broadcasters and persons in the news. 
Aside from the many fine studies deal- 
ing generally with defamation, invasion 
of privacy, access to the news, censor- 
ship, and so on, some of the investiga- 
tions directed toward the special prob- 
lems of radio and television should be 
mentioned. A study by Gianakos (35) 
deals broadly with television and defa- 
mation, while a survey by Bagg (8) is 
restricted to a proposal for limiting lia- 
bility for defamation by radio and tele- 
vision in Massachusetts. The special 
problems of the broadcast media’s 
rights of access are explored by Siebert 
(65), Back (7) and Summers (74). 

Although several schools of journal- 
ism have prepared newspaper desk 
books and style manuals, only two 
studies of broadcast news style were 
discovered. Price (60) produced a ra- 
dio news style manual, and Dunagin 
surveyed news style practices (29). 


Where the printed media face the 
problem of spelling proper nouns, radio 
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and television must also cope with pro- 
nunciation. In at least 17 states, and 
Canada, this need has been met, in 
part, by the preparation of pronuncia- 
tion guides to place names. These are 
listed at the end of this article. 

In addition to the examples of re- 
search in news policy and operations 
cited here, there are literally dozens of 
reports of the case history type in the 
trade press. 


WHAT IS AVAILABLE TO THE AUDIENCE? 


The question of the content of broad- 
cast news has been approached from 
several directions. Almost all radio and 
television stations rely on the wire ser- 
vices for news originating outside their 
immediate vicinity; therefore, what the 
audience eventually is offered is influ- 
enced by what the wires bring to the 
stations. 

The Radio-Television News Directors 
Association has made evaluative stud- 
ies of the services almost every year 
since 1949, but only one is available in 
complete form (56), and only one other 
available in print is an adequate sum- 
mary (3). These reports refrain from 
invidious comparison of the wire ser- 
vices on the basis of over-all perform- 
ance. While they are sharply critical on 
many specific points, the studies find 
the services are generally satisfactory. 

Another study commissioned by RT- 
NDA but making no attempt to extend 
analysis to the point of evaluation ex- 
amined the trunk wires of AP radio, 
UP radio and INS for nine days in 
1952 (72). In this analysis Stone re- 
ports on the amount and proportion of 
copy filed in subject matter and point- 
of-origin categories, week-end and holi- 
day filing compared to the Monday- 
through-Friday file, apportioning of 
wire time between political parties, and 
re-filing of stories for each of the three 
services. 
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Radio wire service handling of a 
single running story from the stand- 
point of taste was investigated by Barnes 
and Lyness (9), who found that the 
radio wires of AP and UP contained 
relatively little potentially offensive ma- 
terial compared with the press wires of 
the three services. 

The number of broadcast news con- 
tent studies is quite small in comparison 
to the quantity of analyses of the 
printed media, probably because of the 
difficulties in obtaining scripts of broad- 
casts. While most stations are coopera- 
tive, they usually stipulate that scripts 
must be examined at the station. In too 
many cases, script files are incomplete 
or even non-existent. 


Two reported studies compare radio 
and newspaper news in various ways. 
Gottlieb concluded, in comparing the 
coverage of the Heirens murder case 
by WBBM and the Chicago newspapers, 
that the radio station showed more re- 
straint (37). Limiting his examination 
to amount of local news, Swanson 
found that the local daily carried a con- 
siderably greater volume than did the 
local radio station in a single city study 
(75). 

Chiu sampled the news broadcasts of 
two Iowa radio stations over a six- 
month period, analyzing content in 
terms of subject matter and geographic 
origin by time of day and month by 
month (23). 

Several studies have examined the 
content of the broadcasts of leading 
commentators (14,17,36,61,70). 

The available studies of television 
news content have so far been compara- 
tive in approach. Thornton investigated 
local news coverage by the Atlanta 
Journal and WAGA-TV and WSB-TV 
(78). Suchy, comparing BBC-TV news 
with the Douglas Edwards CBS show, 
found several points of difference: BBC 
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news was entirely on motion picture 
film; BBC coverage was slower from 
event to broadcast; BBC had fewer but 
longer stories per cast (73). 

Two studies have raised the question 
of difference in content between radio 
and television news. Rundle’s examina- 
tion of news programs on three Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul radio-and-television sta- 
tions over a five-day period found, on 
the average, fewer items on the TV 
shows, more human interest items, more 
extensive coverage of community activi- 
ties, and a greater proportion of items 
of local origin (62). Ecker, on the 
other hand, found greater differences 
among outlets than between media. The 
“outlets” were a radio-and-television 
station in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a similar 
combination in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and NBC’s radio “News of the World” 
and television “News Caravan” (30). 


WHAT DOES THE AUDIENCE LIKE? 


Audience measurement studies have 
repeatedly shown that adult listeners 
and viewers like broadcast news and 
that news shows rank relatively low as 
program types among children. The 
concern here is with research which at- 
tempts to analyze somewhat more deep- 
ly the “liking” for news. 

One early study of adults in two Iowa 
counties raised the question of audience 
preference for story types in radio news 
(11). Chief emphasis was given to com- 
parative interest in stories categorized 
on the basis of geographical origin. Lo- 
cal news ranked lowest in this experi- 
ment when ratings of respondents from 
both counties were combined for all 
stories, but the rank was relatively high 
when the analysis was of ratings by re- 
spondents from each county on stories 
originating in the home county. 

Ten years later, local news won out 
in an investigation over similar ground 
in Madison, Wisconsin (55). But no 
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other reported research was discovered 
for the decade which carried the anal- 
ysis further on this point. Schwerin has 
tested audience reaction on such points 
as format for news programs and re- 
corded “cut ins,” but the published re- 
sults are fragmentary (64). 

For a time there was considerable in- 
terest in matching newspapers against 
radio on such issues as fairness, speed, 
accuracy and completeness (6,48,75), 
and more recently on radio versus tele- 
vision (59,81). Radio does well in these 
tests, but not much else is shown by 
them. 

Only one study was found dealing 
with audience preferences in television 
news. Jorgenson reported that his ex- 
periment based on continuous record- 
ing of audience “liking” rated the stand- 
ard modes of presentation in this order: 
first, man-on-camera; second, still pic- 
tures; third, motion picture film (44). 


WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS ON THE 
AUDIENCE? 


Several criteria have been used in 
measuring the effects—or effectiveness 
—of radio news (the survey of the lit- 
erature revealed only one report on tele- 
vision news in this area), the most com- 
mon being retention-comprehension-re- 
call of content. Retention, in turn, has 
been tested in various ways, most fre- 
quently in terms of stylistic difficulty as 
determined by readability formulas. 

The earliest study reported here, 
made by Yoakam in 1947 (85), used 
school children in the eighth, tenth and 
twelfth grades to test what he called the 
“hearability” of versions of the same 
three news stories written at the sixth, 
eighth and tenth grade levels of diffi- 
culty as established by three rating sys- 
tems applied to the written text. Yoa- 
kam came to two conclusions: the read- 
ability ratings were satisfactory indexes 
to the relative “hearability” difficulty 
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level. Mean test scores on the material 
as heard were consistently related in- 
versely to the difficulty level as deter- 
mined by the formulas. His second find- 
ing was that “readability” formulas un- 
derestimated “hearability.” Test scores 
of readers were higher than test scores 
of listeners for each difficulty level. 


In 1948 Chall and Dial, testing 18 
stories at several levels of difficulty on 
100 college freshmen concluded that 
readability analyses can be helpful in 
checking on radio news writing because 
there was an over-all showing in favor 
of less difficult versions, but that the 
system was not conclusive since the for- 
mula did not always predict correctly 
for given stories (20). 

Stevens, in the only study in this se- 
ries using adults as subjects, found the 
Flesch formula for written material a 
not completely reliable indicator of the 
relative difficulty of mews stories pre- 
sented orally. He found no significant 
difference between test scores on com- 
parable material heard and read for per- 
sons of grade school and high school 
education at any of the three levels of 
difficulty tested. For persons of college 
education, however, he found significant 
differences in favor of visual presenta- 
tion at the easy and standard levels of 
difficulty (71). 

In an experiment conducted with col- 
lege students in 1950, Jones found that 
reducing the difficulty level of stories in 
a newscast by at least two grades on the 
Flesch scale produced a significantly 
favorable effect on comprehension for 
a whole group of stories (43). But, like 
Chall and Dial (20), he found contra- 
dictions when individual stories were 
considered. 


Young, using four different versions 
of a single long (750-word) story, dis- 
covered no clear-cut evidence of de- 
creasing comprehension with increasing 
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difficulty through the four levels tested 
(86). 

Several possible influences on effec- 
tiveness as measured by recall were 
tested by Nelson (54), who concluded 
that only difficulty level may have had 
some influence on his results. His pri- 
mary interest, however, was in the effect 
of the rate of delivery on recall. Five 
different professional newscasters each 
recorded five different newscasts, each 
cast at a different rate. (Respondents 
were college students.) Rates of deliv- 
ery ranging, in increments of 25 words, 
from 125 to 225 words per minute had 
no significant effect on recall. Although 
a jury of speech experts was able to es- 
tablish a rank order among the news- 
casters on the basis of skill in presenta- 
tion, no significant difference was ob- 
tained in an analysis of test scores on 
this basis. 

The effect on recall of the number of 
items in casts of uniform length has 
been tested in two studies. Harrell, 
Brown and Schramm presented 12%- 
minute newscasts containing, respec- 
tively, 20, 30 and 40 items to groups of 
adults and college students (40). They 
found that their listeners remembered a 
smaller proportion of items in the fixed- 
time newscast as the number of items 
increased from 20 to 30 to 40. It also 
appeared, however, that listeners re- 
membered more items from a 30-item 
cast than from a 20, and more from a 
40 than a 30. Finally, they found a 
preference for the 20 or 30-item cast 
over the 40-item, which they interpreted 
as meaning that the greater memory ef- 
fort required for the 40-item cast was 
possible but not popular. 

Hall conducted a somewhat similar 
experiment on the basis of five-minute 
newscasts with 2, 4, 8 and 16 items 
(39). His college student subjects lost 
in retention as the number of items in- 
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creased. The loss was less for the incre- 
ment from 2 to 4 than for 4 to 8 or 8 
to 16. 

The effect of serial position on recall 
of radio news stories was explored by 
Tannenbaum. The subjects were college 
students (85%) and high school sen- 
iors. A 12-item cast was used, and 
through a rotation scheme each item 
was presented once, and only once, in 
each of the 12 positions. The results 
conformed generally, according to Tan- 
nenbaum, to those obtained in most 
studies of serial learning—recall is sig- 
nificantly better in the second half of 
the newscast than in the first half, sig- 
nificantly better at the very beginning 
or the very end than in the middle, sig- 
nificantly better at the extreme end than 
the extreme beginning (76). 

In his study of audience preference 
for modes of presentation on television, 
Jorgenson (44) also tested the effect of 
serial position on recall. The rotation 
pattern did not, however, involve indi- 
vidual stories but changed the order in 
which three groups of four stories each 
were presented. He found that material 
presented last was learned best and stor- 
ies presented first the least. 


Another criterion for testing reten- 
tion was introduced by Jorgenson in the 
same experiment—mode of presenta- 
tion. The three techniques used—man- 
on-camera, still pictures, motion pic- 
tures—each produced an information 
gain, but there was no particular differ- 
ence in favor of any one of them. 


The last variable in testing retention 
was the use of recorded cut-ins. Bom- 
berger, using as subjects school children 
on a matched pair basis, reported some 
over-all superiority for the recorded 
cut-in version of a story over the an- 
nouncer-reading-version, but no con- 
sistency in results. Sometimes the 
“straight” version won out (15). 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


While retention has been the most 
commonly used criterion of effective- 
ness, Others have been employed, among 
them “utilization.” It is generally be- 
lieved that people attend to broadcast 
news, in part at least, to get informa- 
tion. Do they use this information in 
any way that can be described and an- 
alyzed? The Pulse 1950 study (6) and 
the Politz 1953 survey (59) made some 
progress along this line, but the avail- 
able evidence indicates that the special 
needs of the farm audience have at- 
tracted most of what little research has 
been done in this area. The three stud- 
ies (1947, 1951, 1955) conducted by 
the Statistical Laboratory of Iowa State 
College for Wallaces’ Farmer, although 
not isolating newscasts for specific ex- 
amination, show that radio and televi- 
sion are recognized sources of informa- 
tion for Iowa farm operators and farm 
homemakers (67,68,69). The ranking 
of radio has shown a steady decline 
through the three studies as a source of 
help in farm operation and homemak- 
ing; television has been gaining, al- 
though still ranking low in comparison 
with other sources. On some specific 
topics, such as market information, the 
broadcast media rank high. Marvin and 
Dodds also found a high degree of utili- 
zation by farmers of radio for market 
news (51). In his study of where farm- 
ers first learn of advances in agricul- 
tural techniques, Wilkening discovered 
that radio and television ranked fairly 
low (84). 

A quite different area of utilization 
was touched on by Adler and Babrow 
in a community study on interest and 
influence in foreign affairs (2). Radio 
and television were rated low by per- 
sons classified as “influential” among 
sources most useful for an understand- 
ing of world affairs. 


The effect of broadcast news in the 
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creation of attitudes is another criterion. 
Only one example was found of an ex- 
perimental attempt to create an attitude 
through the newscast form, as distin- 
guished from the talk, the commentary, 
or the documentary. Zuckerman set up 
a test of the effect of emotionally loaded 
language and emotionally loaded deliv- 
ery (87). The language loading and the 
delivery techniques employed failed to 
produce significant effects on the atti- 
tude of the college students involved. 


The use of radio and television in the 
formation of attitudes and influence on 
behavior in the field of health was 
given some attention in a study by Can- 
nell and MacDonald (18), but more 
emphasis was placed on the relative 
value of media as health information 
sources. 


In an experiment by Tannenbaum 
and Kerrick (77), an attempt was made 
to vary the interpretation of two news 
stories by varying the leads. In one case 


a significant difference was obtained, 
but not in the other. 


Another possible criterion of effec- 
tiveness is the role of the broadcast me- 
dia in the diffusion of news. Where do 
people first hear about a news event and 
where do they turn if they want more 
information? Larsen and Hill, using the 
death of Senator Taft for an example of 
a news event, explored diffusion in 
terms of the question just stated (47). 
Some of the elements of this type of in- 
vestigation are included in the Cannell 
and MacDonald study (18). 


A somewhat different aspect from any 
yet suggested of the effects of broadcast 
news is the effect on the other media. 
Only one study of this type was discov- 
ered. Robert Clark raised the question 
of whether radio style had had any ef- 
fect on the writing of newspaper leads 
(25). Comparing leads in six large daily 
newspapers for 1922 and 1947, he con- 
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cluded that the influence of radio style 
was discernible. 


Because so little was found dealing 
experimentally with television news, 
brief mention of three studies dealing 
with pictures in printed media may be 
justified in this report on research de- 
voted to broadcast news. Kerrick’s re- 
port on the influence of captions and 
picture interpretation (45) and Ling’s 
investigation of degrees of ambiguity in 
news pictures (49) suggest the impor- 
tance of narration accompanying pic- 
tures on television. The MacLean and 
Hazard Badger Village study indicates 
a technique for analyzing picture appeal 
that should be useful also for broadcast 
pictures (50). 


SUMMARY 


What conclusions may be drawn from 
this review? If we use Baskette’s sum- 
mary of research needed in radio as of 
1950 (10) as a criterion, it must be 
said that definitive answers have been 
provided to none of the questions he 
raised. But that is an unreasonable ex- 
pectation anyway. More important, 
many of the questions have not been 
touched upon and few of them have re- 
ceived concerted treatment. 


Another standard against which to 
measure what has been reported here is 
the series of hypotheses suggested by 
Schramm in 1949 (63). The result is 
again the same: some progress, but not 
enough. 


Suppose we were living in an ideal 
world in which problems of financial 
support, time, energy and talent did not 
plague us in the manner or to the de- 
gree to which we have been accustomed. 
We might come to some such set of 
conclusions as these. 


1. There should be more research of 
all kinds. While the bibliography which 
follows may seem long, as the review 
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makes clear in any given area the stud- 
ies are few in number. 

2. For maximum value research in 
many areas—particularly about policies 
and operations, audience preferences 
and content—should be on a continu- 
ing basis. We do not advance our 
knowledge successfully on the basis of 
one study made one year in Iowa and 
another one-time study made three 
years later in Georgia. 


3. The scope and scale of research 
should be increased. While much may 
be learned about method (and that is 
valuable) and useful ideas may be gen- 
erated (and that is good) by studies of 
freshmen on one college campus or 
broadcasting stations in one city, the 
need is for studies covering more kinds 
of adults with greater geographical 
scope. 

4. Conclusions 2 and 3 suggest the 
need for cooperative research. The sug- 
gestion has been made before and will 
not be labored here. 


5. More research should find some 
kind of publication outlet. It was clear 
in many cases mentioned here that in- 
vestigators were totally unaware of sim- 
ilar studies previously made. Even not- 
so-good research may be provocative if 
word of it reaches abler hands and 
minds. Many useful master’s theses lie 
untouched and unknown upon library 
shelves. It should be noted, however, 
that this is less of a problem than it was 
before the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY’S 
research-in-progress summaries were 
firmly established. 
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The Right to Report 
By Television 


BY FRED S. SIEBERT* 


The author, an authority on press law, discusses the right of 
access of the TV cameraman and newsman, and the right to 
report by television in the areas of straight news, features and 
entertainment. He also applies the law of privacy to those areas 
of TV program content, and to advertising. 





@ NEITHER THE MEDIUM (TELEVISION) 
nor the law (including both courts and 
legislatures) has developed adequate so- 
lutions for many of the problems which 
face the telecaster in the performance of 
his function as a reporter to the public. 


The medium is too new, the prob- 
lems in many cases are too intangible, 
and the solutions too unclear for an im- 
mediate or definite crystallization of 
standards or procedures. Such solidifica- 
tion when it occurs should take into 
consideration (1) the rights and obliga- 
tions of television as a news medium, 
(2) the rights of the individuals who 
appear on the television screen and (3) 
finally and probably most important, the 
rights of the viewing public to an ac- 
curate and meaningful account of pub- 
lic events. 


Although television is the most recent 
of the mass media, the solutions to the 
problem of its right to report will de- 
pend in large measure on the legal prin- 
ciples which have heretofore been 
worked out for other media, particu- 
larly for newsreels and news photogra- 
phy. The law, both statutory and judi- 


*Dr. Siebert, longtime head of the School of 
Journalism and Communications at University of 
Illinois, this fall becomes director of the School 
of Journalism, Michigan State University. 
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cial, has a tendency to try to fit new 
problems into established principles and 
makes departures only when it is unde- 
niably clear that the existing principles 
do not fit the new situation. 

Another preliminary point I would 
like to dispose of is the confusion which 
frequently exists concerning the con- 
cept, “the public interest.” Legally and 
sociologically, the term “public interest” 
indicates that some essential right affect- 
ing the “general public welfare” is in- 
volved. Newsmen are prone to identify 
“the public interest” with anything that 
interests the public or a portion of the 
public. I seriously question that we 
shall be able to solve the legal problems 
of television to the satisfaction of either 
the courts or the public on the basis of 
this latter interpretation. 

To claim that television has the right 
to report anything that the Deity has 
permitted to happen so long as a suffi- 
ciently large audience is interested in 
viewing the event will not, in my opin- 
ion, either solve or even clarify the 
problems of the TV newsman. 

The question is what events can be re- 
ported by television. To answer this 
question it will be necessary to make a 
number of distinctions or classifications, 
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some of which are extremely vague at 
present and some of which although 
fairly precise in definition are difficult 
to apply in actual TV news operations. 

The major problem can be broken 
down into two questions which for pur- 
poses of discussion and clarification can 
be stated as: 

1, The right of access to the scene 
of the event, and 

2. Once access is _ legitimately 
achieved, the right to report by TV the 
various aspects of the scene to the pub- 
lic. 

RIGHT OF ACCESS 

First, let us consider the right of ac- 
cess. 

For the purpose of determining where 
the newsman can go with his camera 
and other equipment, events can be 
classified into three groups depending 
on their sites: (1) public, (2) private 
and (3) what lawyers would probably 
call quasi-public, meaning in many 
cases that they are not clear in which 
class it belongs. 

To public sites, the TV cameraman 
has general access. This means he has 
the right to come onto the scene with 
his equipment, subject always to police 
and public order restrictions, without 
permission fron anyone. Such sites in- 
clude the public streets, public buildings 
when open to the public (without inter- 
ruption of public business) and public 
property such as parks and free-admis- 
sion, publicly owned and operated areas. 

To private sites, the TV newsman has 
no access except with the permission of 
the owner or his agent. And even when 
the owner has given permission to enter 
his property, this permission by itself 
will not give the cameraman the right 
to take any picture he pleases, as will 
be pointed out later on. Such private 
sites include all private homes and 
grounds, private clubs, churches, hotel 
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rooms, and hospitals, both public and 
privately operated. 

The third group of sites is the most 
controversial. It is impossible accu- 
rately to define this group on the basis 
of current court cases, but there are in- 
dications that the concept is becoming 
gradually more clear than it was a few 
years back. This group of sites, which 
I call the quasi-public group, are much 
like the private sites in that TV must 
obtain permission for access. This per- 
mission, however, when extended to TV 
gives the newsman a much wider area 
in which to operate than on the private 
site. For instance, general permission to 
report by camera on a quasi-public site 
includes the right to televise persons 
present without their individual consent. 
The details of this right will become 
clear a little later. 

Sites which fall within the quasi-pub- 
lic class are private arenas, public 
arenas which charge admission, hotel 
lobbies, convention halls and—most im- 
portant—government proceedings, both 
judicial and legislative. Although it may 
not be comforting to TV newsmen, my 
best analysis of the current situation is 
that TV cameras do not have access to 
government proceedings without per- 
mission. At the present time this per- 
mission is sometimes given and some- 
times refused. If TV does not wish to 
rely on this type of permissive attend- 
ance, it will have to resort to legislation. 

CATEGORIES OF TV USE 

Having obtained access to the cam- 
era site, the TV newsman next faces 
the problem of what can be photo- 
graphed. In most cases the answer de- 
pends on (1) the type of site as de- 
scribed above, (2) the nature of the 
event and (3) the use made of the 
event in the TV production. 

Here again it is necessary to make 
some difficult and precise distinctions. 
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There appear to be four roughly defin- 
able classifications of the TV program: 
(1) strictly news, (2) features, (3) en- 
tertainment and (4) advertising. 

Strictly defined, news for television 
(and not necessarily for other media) 
is first of all the portrayal of a contem- 
poraneous event from a public site or 
from quasi-public or private sites where 
permission for access has been given. 
It may also include the use in a news 
program of still pictures, film or other 
pictorial material directly connected 
with a recent or contemporaneous 
event. It should not only be of interest 
to the public but should be affected 
with the public interest. 


Features (or, perhaps, documentaries 
is a better term) includes non-contem- 
poraneous news programs where the 
cameraman has access either by right or 
permission. In this group the interest of 
the public in the portrayal is not so 


strictly delimited by the “public inter- 
est.” A news program, taken on film or 
other recording, and shown a few hours 
later, would still be contemporaneous 
and, therefore, news instead of feature 
material. This group includes what 
newsmen call “human interest items.” 


Entertainment, the third class, is still 
more difficult to define. You may won- 
der what a newsman has to do with en- 
tertainment, but you will readily see the 
connection when it is pointed out that 
every TV news program producer at- 
tempts to make his production enter- 
taining—sometimes to the extent of 
making it the principal objective. Also, 
many of the primarily entertainment 
shows are contending that special gim- 
micks in these productions, such as the 
ten hit tunes of the week, are news. 

Entertainment is primarily presented 
to the public without any claim or com- 
pulsion to operate in the public interest. 
It is in most cases fictionized or drama- 
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tized. It is usually not contemporaneous 
with a reported event, and it usually has 
control of both time and place. 

Advertising, the fourth class of pro- 
gram materials, is probably the simplest 
of all to define, but there again the ap- 
plication of any definition to actual pro- 
gram operation is extremely difficult. 
Advertising includes the commercials 
either in separate program units or 
woven into the program format so as to 
identify a person or character with a 
commercial product or service. 

The following is a summary of the 
categories: 

1. News 

a. Contemporaneous (public access) 

b. Contemporaneous (quasi-public 
access ) 

c. Affecting the public interest or 
public welfare 

2. Features (human interest) 

a. Non-contemporaneous (public or 
quasi-access ) 
b. Where private but access is per- 
mitted 
c. Not so directly involved with 
“public interest” 
3. Entertainment 
a. Solely to interest public 
b. Fictionized or dramatized 
4. Advertising 
Commercials either separate or wo- 
ven into the program so as to iden- 
tify character with a product or ser- 
vice. 
PRIVACY AND TELEVISION 

Having roughly defined the four 
types of program content which appear 
on television, the next problem is to 
apply the existing law of privacy to the 
four types of television program con- 
tent. Privacy is still a fluctuating legal 
concept, and not all states recognize the 
right to the same degree. 

What the television newsman wants 
to know is whether he is violating the 
law of privacy when he presents his 
program. Figure 1 is an attempt to an- 
swer the question of liability for viola- 
tion of the right of privacy by television. 
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FIGURE | 
TV Liability for Violation of Privacy 





Type of Program 


Source of TV Program 





Public 


Quasi-Public Private 





Strictly news No liability 


No liability—if not 


Probably 
offensive 


liable 





No liability 
Features 


No liability—if not 
offensive or infringe- 
ment of publicity 
rights 


Probably 
liable 





Entertainment Probably 


liable 


Probably liable Liable 





Advertising Probably 


liable 








Probably liable Liable 














The answers are sometimes fairly clear 
as in the case of a news item originat- 
ing from a public site, and in other 
cases they are less clear as in the case 
of the use of news material for adver- 
tising purposes. 

The diagram attempts to answer: 
what pictures can you present in each 
of the formats without violating the 
rights of individuals, in most cases the 
right of privacy? 

The answers necessarily vary in their 
definiteness and authoritativeness. Some 
are clear and definite in most jurisdic- 
tions, and I would stand behind them. 
Others are not clear in the prese‘nt state 
of the law, but are my best guesses. 

The most definite answers can be 
given to the questions in the upper left 
and lower right-hand corners. Pictures 
taken on private property even if access 
is given cannot be used for advertising 
purposes without permission of all per- 
sons appearing in the picture. 

In the opposite corner, pictures taken 
in a public place for strictly news pur- 


poses may be used without either per- 
mission for access or permission for 
telecasting. 

News from quasi-public sites, where 
permission for access has been given, 
presents one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the entire chart. The courts ap- 
pear to be gravitating toward the posi- 
tion of allowing any picture to be tele- 
vised from this source if not offensive 
to incidental participants. This would 
tend to rule out scenes of audiences 
which show members of that audience 
in an unfavorable light. 

News from private sites also is not 
too clear. It would seem that it is pos- 
sible to infringe on the right of privacy 
of an individual who incidentally en- 
tered a scene even though the owner of 
the premises gave the cameraman ac- 
cess, and even though the major ele- 
ment in the show was a news event in 
which the person concerned had no di- 
rect part. 

Feature material runs an additional 
hazard, especially when it comes from 
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a quasi-public site. Here, in addition to 
a possible violation of privacy through 
offensiveness, there is the possibility that 
the production will infringe on what 
might be called the “publicity” or “pro- 
fessional” rights of a person portrayed. 

The most questionable answer to any 
of the problems in the chart is that of 
the use of a person’s picture taken in a 
public place for entertainment purposes. 
We have decisions both ways. 

Where the program material is pre- 
sented as advertising, either directly in 
a commercial or woven into the show 
so as to identify a person with a product 
or service, the picture is a violation of 
privacy in most states even though it 
comes from a public or a quasi-public 
site. 


SPORTS 


Television frequently presents a wide 
variety of sports events. These vary 
both as to source and type of partici- 
pants. Some are conducted in private 
arenas, some in public or government 
owned sites. Some are commercial, 
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some are non-profit. Some are free, 
some charge admission. In some, ama- 
teurs perform and in some, profession- 
als, and on a few occasions both in the 
same performance. 

As far as access is concerned, sports 
events of all types seem to follow the 
rules applied in the classification of 
quasi-public events. This means that 
TV newsmen do not have the right of 
access without permission from the per- 
son or corporation controlling the site. 
This would apply, for instance, to the 
Chicago Stadium, Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s field house and the University 
of Illinois Memorial Stadium. The fact 
that the latter is owned by a public cor- 
poration which is attached to an agency 
of the state of Illinois does not seem to 
remove it from the quasi-public group. 
This means that if any one of the above 
areas permits you to enter, you can tele- 
vise each of the participants in the event 
without getting individual permission, 
but to some vague extent you are not 
permitted to show non-participants in 
an Offensive or unfavorable light. 





“There is one essential fact upon which all consideration of radio news 


should be based. That fact is this: Radio news covered its first war with 
spectacular distinction. Now we’ve come to some kind of a turning point. 
We’ve new responsibilities. The evidence thus far put into the record shows 
we're meeting them. It may interest—even astonish—some to learn that 
average listening to most important news programs was as high throughout 
the winter as it was a year ago. . .. 

“As news audiences held up within this present period . . . a number 
of things had to be done by network news executives. . . . News schedules 
had to be re-examined. Was radio presenting too much news, too often? 

“In that connection, Columbia conducted a survey of its own... . A 
question we wanted answered was: Now that the war’s over, should the 
radio companies have fewer commentators and news programs? Less than 
one-third of the people, 30 percent, said they wanted fewer such broad- 
casts... . 

“If that was what our audience wanted, that was what we would supply. 
But what news should we put into these programs? Most important of all, 
perhaps, was the rediscovery of our own country as a source of news.”— 
Pau W. Waite, director of CBS news broadcasts from 1934 to 1946, in 
the special Radio Journalism issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June 1946. 











Equality of Access for Radio 
In Covering Washington News 


BY THEODORE F. KOOP 


Broadcast newsmen have gained important concessions in cov- 
ering Washington, both from officials and from newspapermen, 
and enjoy substantial equality of access. The author is Washing- 
ton director of CBS news and public affairs and president of the 
Radio-Television News Directors Association. 





> AFTER PERSISTENTLY KNOCKING FOR 
admission during the last quarter cen- 
tury, radio newsmen finally have 
opened most of Washington’s official 
doors for themselves and their younger 
television colleagues. The only impor- 
tant doors which remain closed are in 
the Capitol itself. 


This equality of access represents an 
important victory in the continuing 
struggle to obtain complete freedom of 
information for the American people. 
But the victory has not been won eas- 
ily. Initially it was achieved over the 
opposition of Washington newspaper- 
men and then through a long educa- 
tional campaign with Federal officials. 
Impressing government leaders with 
the electronic wonders of modern jour- 
nalism has required persistence and pa- 
tience. 


In the 1930s the original nucleus of 
radio newsmen had no _ recognized 
status in the capital. When they sought 
admission to the press galleries of Con- 
gress, newspaper reporters successfully 
barred them. Their only recourse was 
to persuade Congress to establish “sep- 
arate but equal” facilities—to borrow 
a phrase from the school integration 
controversy. This was accomplished in 


1939, and the Radio and Television 
Correspondents Galleries of the Senate 
and House of Representatives now 
boast of 160 accredited men and 
women. 


Even after the Radio Galleries were 
established, it took a long time for 
microphones to find a welcome recep- 
tion at news conferences and other 
public functions. World War II speed- 
ed acceptance. Not until 1948 was the 
National Press Club willing to let radio 
newsmen become active members; pre- 
viously they had been relegated to the 
“non-active” category along with press 
agents. Curiously, television film cam- 
eras did not encounter such protracted 
opposition. Radio had set a precedent. 
Moreover, cameras for theater news- 
reels had been accepted for years as 
part of capital news coverage. 


A quick tour of government offices 
today makes clear the strides radio 
and television news has taken. 


At the White House, network news- 
men are among the dozen “regulars” 
who report Presidential activities hour 
by hour. President Eisenhower permits 
film and tape coverage of his news 
conferences. News Secretary Hagerty 
checks the transcript immediately after 
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each conference and may, if he 
chooses, designate portions which can- 
not be utilized in direct quotation. He 
rarely invokes this privilege. When the 
President is traveling and space is lim- 
ited, as on his sea trip to the Bermuda 
conference in March 1957, a pool of 
accompanying newsmen includes a 
broadcaster for each network, as well 
as one or more newsfilm cameramen. 

Hagerty, by complete recognition of 
the vital role of radio and television 
news, has set an example for other 
Federal agencies. Secretary of State 
Dulles at first permitted pool recording 
of his news conferences and then went 
into an adjoining room where newsfilm 
cameras were set up. There he repeated 
highlights of the conference for tele- 
vision. This system proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and in the summer of 1956 he 
finally admitted the cameras to the con- 
ference room. Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, despite his penchant for put- 
ting his foot in his mouth, promptly 
opened his conferences to both micro- 
phones and cameras. 

Not all Federal agencies have been 
as meticulous in following Hagerty’s 
lead. For example, the Agriculture De- 
partment in 1957 promulgated severe 
restrictions on filming its activities, in- 
cluding the right to pass on the final 
scripts and on sponsors. It modified 
the rules, however, after an inquiry by 
the Moss Committee investigating in- 
formation practices of government 
agencies. In 1955 the Atomic Energy 
Commission set up a pool system for 
news media to cover the Eniwetok nu- 
clear tests. The pool was to include a 
reporter from each press association, 
one for morning papers, one for eve- 
ning papers, one for radio, one for tel- 
evision, a film crew for television, a 
film crew for theater newsreels and a 
still photographer. The theater news- 
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reels decided to rely on official film 
instead of sending a pool crew. Radio 
and television sought these two addi- 
tional places on the grounds that the 
two previously allotted newsmen were 
an inadequate representation for the 
broadcasting industry. But the AEC 
gave the two places to additional news- 
papermen! AEC press agents, like 
many other oldtime government infor- 
mation men, have not quite been able 
to grasp the importance and extent of 
radio and television news. 

The educational process still is un- 
der way. When Postmaster General 
Summerfield called a news conference 
for 10 a.m. one April day in 1957, his 
information director could see no rea- 
son why newsfilm cameramen and ra- 
dio technicians should be admitted to 
the room in advance to arrange their 
gear. The doors, he said, would open 
for everyone at 10 a.m. He relented 
grudgingly only when he was told that 
otherwise there could be no radio and 
television coverage. 


Congress has been extremely recep- 
tive in some ways and extremely back- 
ward in others. Individually its mem- 
bers have recognized the value to them- 
selves of frequent radio and television 
appearances. They have even set up 
their own Radio and Television Facil- 
ity, whose studios are open at a mod- 
est fee for making tape or film of a 
Senator or Representative. A few Con- 
gressmen prepare regular weekly pro- 
grams for stations in their own districts. 

Collectively, however, Congress shies 
away from admitting microphones and 
cameras to its sessions. They are al- 
lowed in joint sessions, such as an ad- 
dress by the President or a visiting 
head of state, but the Senate and the 
House prefer to debate only before a 
gallery of newsmen and visitors. Broad- 
casters have not yet pressed for admit- 
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ting their equipment to the chambers, 
because of the problem of program- 
ming debates of indefinite length and 
uncertain interest. 


The biggest news of the day fre- 
quently develops in committee sessions 
rather than on the Senate or House 
floor. It is in this area that broadcasters 
are experiencing frustration. The Sen- 
ate permits each of its committees to 
determine whether its own hearings 
will be opened to microphones and 
cameras. More often than not, permis- 
sion is granted. In the House, how- 
ever, the all-powerful Speaker, Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, holds that the rules 
do not authorize radio and television 
coverage of committee sessions. The 
rules, adopted before the advent of 
electronic journalism, actually are si- 
lent on the subject. 


When the broadcasting industry in 
1955 urged Rayburn to reverse his de- 
cision, he said that the House could 
change its rules if it wished. A resolu- 
tion to permit radio and television re- 
porting of hearings was introduced, but 
it was promptly killed by the House 
Rules Committee. What Representative 
is willing to take public issue with a 
ruling by the Speaker? Even the mem- 
bers of the Moss Committee point out 
that their charter to examine informa- 
tion policies extends only to the execu- 
tive departments and not to the legisla- 
tive branch. They have declined to in- 
tercede with Mr. Rayburn. 


His predecessor, Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. of Massachusetts, accepted the Sen- 
ate plan of letting each House com- 
mittee decide for itself. Speaker Ray- 
burn has given no reasons for his op- 
position—not even the oft-repeated ar- 
gument that television creates a circus 
atmosphere or that its lights disturb 
the committee and witnesses. Television 
has demonstrated in Senate committee 
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rooms that additional lights are not 
needed. Since it can be produced on a 
pool basis if necessary, very little equip- 
ment is needed in the chamber. As 
long as Mr. Rayburn is in the chair, 
however, it is evident that radio and 
television newsmen can merely sit at 
the press tables with paper-and-pencil 
reporters. 


@ HOW DO WASHINGTON NEWSPAPER- 
men currently get along with radio and 
television reporters? Certainly there is 
none of the jealousy, envy or fear— 
call it what you will—of this new type 
of competition that has appeared in 
Los Angeles, for example. In that city 
newspapermen have sought to prevent 
radio and television reporters from tak- 
ing part in open news conferences. 
They have argued that they do not 
want to be turned into actors and that 
they must protect an interviewee from 
his own words. They insist that radio 
and television equipment be set up for 
a second conference after the newspa- 
permen have finished—another case of 
“separate but equal” facilities. 

In the capital, on the other hand, 
newspapermen and broadcasters stand 
or sit side by side in questioning offi- 
cials. All are now accepted members 
of the “press corps.” Personal relations 
are of the best. The only recent grum- 
bling over the appearance of electronic 
gear occurred when television film 
cameras were admitted to Presidential 
news conferences. A few reporters, half 
in jest, proposed charging networks for 
their participation. Others argued that 
radio and television reporters were too 
subservient in putting queries to Mr. 
Eisenhower. The questions, they con- 
tended, were larded with “Sir” and 
“Mr. President.” A check of the tran- 
scripts fails to support this view; no 
group holds a monopoly on the phrase- 


(Continued on page 386) 











Electronic Journalism 
In the Colorado Courts 


BY HUGH B. TERRY* 


When John Gilbert Graham planted a time-bomb aboard an air- 
liner, he indirectly aided in a substantial victory by Colorado 
news broadcasters over the restrictions of Canon 35. State radio 
and television newsmen banded together to convince their judges 
that electronic reporters can cover a trial with fairness. 





> FROM THE STANDPOINT OF BOTH 
the journalistic and legal professions, 
November 1, 1955, is a notable date in 
the history of Colorado and possibly the 
nation. For it was on that date that one 
of the greatest known instances of mass 
murder was committed. And that same 
date marked the beginning of a chain of 
events which eventually brought new 
freedom to all media devoted to the 
dissemination of news in Colorado. 

Shortly after dusk on that night, a 
United Air Lines DC-6B plane, Flite 
629, took off from Denver’s Stapleton 
Airfield headed for Portland with 44 
persons aboard. Eleven minutes later 
the big airliner, flying at an altitude of 
5,500 feet, was ripped by a violent ex- 
plosion which scattered plane parts and 
the human cargo over six square miles 
of farmland in the vicinity of Long- 
mont. There were no survivors. 

The disaster, one of ‘the greatest in 
the annals of commercial aviation, had 
all of the obvious ingredients of a top 
story. The story which had its beginning 
that night was to bridge across the 


*The author is president and general manager 
of KLZ-AM-TV, Denver. For his leadership in 
the fight to gain radio and television access to 
courtroom coverage, he was given the Paul W. 
White memorial award in 1956. 


months into three calendar years, and 
the coverage continued with undimin- 
ished intensity. 

Although the public was shocked by 
the tragedy, it was little prepared for 
the stunning disclosure which was to 
follow. Two weeks later the FBI an- 
nounced it had placed under arrest John 
Gilbert Graham, 24-year-old drive-in 
operator, following his oral confession 
that he had placed a time-bomb in the 
luggage of his mother, Mrs. Daisie E. 
King, one of the 44 victims of the 
crash. Subsequent court testimony re- 
vealed that he had methodically plotted 
the destruction of the plane and its pas- 
sengers to collect $37,500 in life insur- 
ance on his mother. He had thought- 
fully purchased the insurance from an 
airport vending machine shortly before 
the plane’s departure. 

Ironically, for even a crime of that 
magnitude, there was no federal statute 
at that time under which Graham could 
have been tried in the federal courts for 
murder. Consequently, the case was 
turned over to the state. On November 
15, 1955, Bert M. Keating, district at- 
torney for the City and County of Den- 
ver, presented a criminal information in 
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Denver district court charging Graham 
with the murder of his mother. 

With one of the greatest crime stories 
of the decade unfolding before them, 
radio and television newsmen, along 
with the press, prepared to employ ev- 
ery known journalistic device to inform 
the public. At that time the representa- 
tives of all news media, including still 
photographers and newsreel camera- 
men, had access to the state courts at 
the discretion of the trial judge. We be- 
lieved we had every right to be there 
but we were also aware of the tenuous 
nature of our presence. 


In 1953 Colorado became one of 
many states to adopt the canons of pro- 
fessional and judicial ethics of the 
American Bar Association, on order of 
the Supreme Court of Colorado. The 
canons included the controversial Can- 
on No. 35 which, as amended by the 
ABA in 1952, reads in part as follows: 

Proceedings in the court should be 
conducted with fitting dignity and de- 
corum. The taking of photographs in 
the court room, during sessions of the 
court or recesses between sessions, and 
the broadcasting or televising of court 
proceedings are calculated to detract 
from the essential dignity of the pro- 
ceedings, distract the witness in giving 
his testimony, degrade the court, and 
create misconceptions with respect there- 
town the mind of the public and should 

nei be permitted... . 

Apparently, however, the Colorado 
justices felt that the Canon was unduly 
harsh. In 1954, Justice E. V. Holland, 
supervisor of the district courts, ordered 
a relaxation of the ban. He indicated at 
the time that the rule invaded the free- 
dom of the press. Nevertheless, the 
Canon did remain as one of the rules 
of the state’s Supreme Court. 

When Graham was taken to court for 
arraignment before Denver District 
Judge Edward J. Keating on November 
28, 1955, film cameramen, still photog- 
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raphers and reporters were all granted 
access to the proceedings. At the time 
there were no adverse repercussions to 
the coverage from any source. 


Graham’s next date in court was set 
for December 9. But on that occasion 
there was no pictorial or sound cover- 
age; for the day before, Justice Hol- 
land reimposed the ban in a verbal di- 
rective to Judge Keating. In explaining 
his action, the justice was quoted as 
saying the Graham case had been given 
“bad publicity” and was being made 
into a spectacle. Presumably he felt 
that the presence of radio and television 
equipment in the courtroom would en- 
hance the sensational aspects of a case 
that by its inherent nature was already 
sensational. 


One does not lightly challenge a di- 
rective from the state’s highest tribunal, 
whether authored by the entire court or 
a single justice. Yet, we reasoned that 
if we really believed in freedom of in- 
formation in the fullest sense of the 
term, we could not remain silent. Thus 
we decided to take a strong editorial 
stand against the ban, using both radio 
and television to express our views to 
the public. 

Informed of our decision, the other 
Denver radio and TV stations quickly 
and willingly agreed to give us their full 
support. Then we queried other leaders 
in the industry in other cities and asked 
if they cared to lend support to our 
position. Within a matter of a few 
hours, we had tape-recorded telephone- 
beeper statements from Harold E. Fel- 
lows, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters; John F. Day, news director of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System; and 
Russell Van Dyke, news director of 
KRNT-AM-TV, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
at that time president of the Radio-Tele- 
vision News Directors Association. 
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These statements were incorporated into 
our broadcast editorial. 


Our KLZ-AM-TV editorial stated in 
part: 


May we respectfully ask if it is a 
function of the court to determine just 
what is good or bad publicity, and just 
how much and what type of reports of 
a public hearing can be made to the 
public? The ban on picture-taking and 
recording of the proceedings extends 
. . . far beyond the Graham case. Justice 
Holland made it clear that the State 
Supreme Court order includes ail the 
district courts of Colorado and all fu- 
ture cases, whether criminal or civil. 

If we—or any other media for the 
dissemination of news—violate this or- 
der, we can be cited for contempt of 
court. We of KLZ (KLZ-TV) feel that 
this order is in direct violation of the 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
press and freedom of speech. 

We can interpret this action in no 
way other than as a barrier erected in 
the path of the free flow of information 
—and the right of the people to know 
to the fullest degree what goes on in 
the courtrooms of the state—which is 
truly the people’s business. 

Yes, we can still tell you what hap- 
pens in the courts because newsmen 
using paper and pencil are not barred. 
But no longer can we use cameras and 
recording equipment... . 

The State Supreme Court gave us no 
opportunity to present our side of the 
case for television and radio coverage. 
We contend that this deprives us of the 
use of the tools of our newsgathering 
profession. .. . 


NARTB President Fellows, when in- 
formed of the order, declared: 


No one will deny that each of us as 
citizens has the right to attend the trial 
in person and witness the proceedings so 
long as space permits. What about that 
portion of the public that is not able to 
be physically present but wants to know 
what is going on? Should they be de- 
prived of this right when the miracle of 
broadcasting can bring the proceedings 
into their living rooms?.. . 

Television and radio have demon- 
strated time after time in the courts of 
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Oklahoma that they can cover trials in 
a most unobtrusive manner without the 
slightest degradation to the dignity and 
decorum of the proceedings. .. . 


President Van Dyke of the RTNDA 
commented: 


. . . I sincerely hope that the justices 
of the Colorado Supreme Court will 
carefully reconsider their actions and 
that they will see fit to restore to the 
many fine judges and justices of that 
state their freedom to exercise their own 
discretion within their own courts on 
these matters concerning public infor- 
mation. 


CBS news executive Day commented 
on the inconsistency of the court in im- 
posing the ban: 


. . . If reporters carrying pencils and 
pads were refused admittance to the 
courtroom, the outcry would be steady 
and ringing, and well it should be. But 
cameras are just as much the tools of 
television as pencils are of the printed 
page, and television today is as much a 
primary medium for conveying news as 
any method in all history... . 


Labeling the statements of Fellows, 
Day and Van Dyke as editorial com- 
ment and leading off with our own edi- 
torial, we linked them together in a sin- 
gle program and aired them eight times 
on radio over a three-day period; and, 
in condensed form, three times on tele- 
vision. 

It happened that another of the Su- 
preme Court justices, O. Otto Moore, 
was ill at home at the time of our edi- 
torial campaign. Later he related that he 
was listening to the radio and had 
heard our editorializing. He said he was 
impressed with the merit of the argu- 
ments expressed and at the first oppor- 
tunity, communicated his reaction to 
his colleagues on the bench. The jurists 
agreed that the time was ripe for a 
thorough-going review of Canon 35 as 
well as the other canons. As a result, 
they ordered a hearing on the matter to 
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be convened on January 30, 1956, and 
named Justice Moore to sit as referee. 

In the course of the hearing, the jus- 
tice observed: 


. . » I listened for the first time in 
my life to an editorial (what we would 
consider an editorial over a radio sta- 
tion) and this editorial minced no 
words. I had given the matter no 
thought prior to listening to this edito- 
rial... it seemed to me there was 
some merit to the argument advanced 

. and as I have already indicated it 
was at my suggestion that this hearing 
was set.? 


Our first official notice that there was 
to be a hearing came in the form of a 
letter from Justice Moore, addressed to 
all the news media. The justice quoted 
the provisions of Canon 35 and then 
he wrote: 


The press of this state and the vari- 
ous agencies whose business it is to 
gather and publish news have ques- 
tioned the validity and propriety of re- 
cent orders of this court issued for the 
purpose of enforcing the above-quoted 
provisions of the Canons of Judicial 
Ethics. 

Wide publicity has been given the 
view that the restrictions imposed by 
said canon deny rights and privileges 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States and the State of Colorado, 
and the general public may well have 
been led to believe thereby that the Su- 
preme Court, in ordering compliance 
with said canon, acted arbitrarily and 
capriciously. 

Admittedly, no opportunity has been 
afforded to those, who claim injury or 
loss of right by the enforcement of the 
canon in question, to make known to 
this court in an orderly and authorized 
manner the facts, the law and the argu- 
ment upon which their claims are 
grounded. 


The letter went on to state that the 
high court had decided to reappraise the 
canons, with emphasis on Canon 35, 


Supreme Court, State of Colorado. Hearing 
to Reappraisal of Certain Canons 


with Respect 
of Professional & J 
Specifically. Volume 1, Page 145. 


icial Ethics, and Canon 35, 
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and invited all legitimate interests to 
appear and present “all evidence or le- 
gal argument” to determine “The prac- 
tical necessity of continuing, repealing 
or amending the same as the ends of 
justice may require... .” 

We had challenged the Supreme 
Court and our challenge had been ac- 
cepted. What, then, were we prepared 
to do about it? The broadcasters of 
Colorado gave serious thought to the 
question and concluded there could be 
but one answer: they must unite and 
present at the hearing the most convinc- 
ing case it was possible to muster. 
Whereas once we had thought that any 
change in the Canon would come from 
its original author, the American Bar 
Association, developments within our 
own state had thrust the issue squarely 
in our laps. We recognized that a favor- 
able decision from the Colorado court 
would strengthen the hand of newsmen 
everywhere in their struggle to open 
courtroom doors to aural and visual 
coverage. On the other hand, an unfa- 
vorable decision would give our oppo- 
nents fresh ammunition in their un- 
ceasing efforts to keep us out. 

Fully aware of what was at stake, the 
managers of Denver area stations met 
shortly after the hearing was announced 
to map their strategy. Mindful that Jus- 
tice Moore, in calling the hearing, had 
asked for a full airing. of the law as it 
pertained to such matters as invasion of 
privacy, freedom of the press, and the 
rights of a defendant, it was immedi- 
ately apparent that legal counsel must 
be retained. To represent them, the 
managers settled on Richard M. Schmidt 
Jr., a youthful attorney with the Denver 
law firm of Knight, Lesher and Schmidt. 
Mr. Schmidt had worked his way 
through law school as a radio newsman 
and announcer, he was cognizant of the 
problems of our industry, and, equally 
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important, he was sympathetic with our 
objectives. 

Realizing the national implications of 
the forthcoming Colorado hearing, the 
NARTB volunteered the services of two 
outstanding attorneys to work with Mr. 
Schmidt. One of them was Judge Justin 
Miller who, at various times in the 
course of his distinguished career, had 
served as president of the NARTB, 
U. S. circuit court judge of the court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia, 
and dean of the law schools at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and Duke 
University. The other was Vincent Wa- 
silewski, manager of government rela- 
tions for the NARTB. 

Working together, the three attorneys 
prepared a brief which convincingly 
sought to prove, through the citing of 
innumerable cases, that (1) Canon 35 
violated the constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and a free press, (2) that 
the public should be granted fullest ac- 
cess to trials and (3) that a person who 
figures in a public trial emerges from 
his seclusion and there can thus be no 
invasion of his right of privacy. 

At their first strategy meeting, the 
broadcasters acknowledged that they 
had little prospect of achieving their aim 
unless they could show the court they 
were capable of accepting full respon- 
sibility for radio and TV trial coverage. 
To show their serious intent, they 
formed an organization, the Denver 
Area Radio and Television Association. 
From this organization, an executive 
committee was selected and Joe Herold, 
manager of KBTV, Denver, and Grady 
Franklin Maples, manager of KGMC, 
Englewood, were elected co-chairmen. 
Sheldon Peterson, news director of 
KLZ, was elected secretary. To finance 
their portion of the hearing, each sta- 
tion contributed to a fund in accordance 
with its rate card. 
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The stations took another significant 
step in pledging that, if the court would 
relax Canon 35, they would pool their 
facilities so that the judge at a given 
trial would not have to contend with 
vast quantities of electronic gear and a 
horde of radio and TV newsmen and 
technicians. This was no easy conces- 
sion, for the radio and television news 
situation in Denver has long been 
known as one of the most competitive 
in the nation. However, it was this will- 
ingness to forego competitive advan- 
tage that figured importantly in winning 
a favorable decision for the radio and 
TV media. 

The Association took two more steps 
to bolster its case. First, it invited rep- 
resentatives from stations in three other 
cities to testify of their successful tele- 
vising of trials. Those who appeared as 
witnesses at our request were Ken Way- 
man, news director of KTIV, Sioux 
City, Iowa; P. A. Sugg, manager of 
WKY-AM-TV, Oklahoma City; and 
William Stinson, news director of 
KWTX, Waco, Texas.? Under the lead- 
ership of Sugg, the Oklahoma City sta- 
tion probably has filmed more trials 
than any station in the country. Stin- 
son’s testimony was to prove of interest 
because only recently his station had 
televised live the celebrated Washburn 
murder trial. All three of the witnesses 
helped materially in strengthening the 
case of the Denver stations. 

Second, the Association decided that 
the most effective way it could imple- 
ment its presentation would be to stage 
an actual demonstration of radio and 
TV equipment before the Supreme 
Court. A special committee of engineers 
and producers undertook this project. 


2 KWTX presented the nation’s first live tele- 
cast of a murder trial, that of Harry L. Wash- 


he had planted dynamite 
ing his mother-in-law, Mrs. Helen Harris Weaver. 
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Meanwhile, another organization, the 
Colorado Broadcasters and Telecasters 
Association, comprising virtually all of 
the stations in the state, set about pre- 
paring its own case and named Rex 
Howell, president of KREX, Grand 
Junction, as its representative. 


Thus it may be seen that the broad- 
casters left few avenues unexplored in 
their desire to show that Canon 35 no 
longer had a place in American juris- 
prudence. 

Because of the fact that still photog- 
raphy was one thing and radio and tele- 
vision were quite another, Referee 
Moore ruled beforehand that there 
should be no intermingling of the cases. 
Additionally, the National Press Pho- 
tographers Association, which played a 
major role in the proceedings, preferred 
to disassociate its case from that of the 
broadcasters. Consequently, the first 
week of the hearing was set aside for 
the press photographers, the second 
week for the electronic journalists. 

The long-time crusade of the press 
against the Canon is widely known and 
recognized and it would be presumptu- 
ous for this observer to attempt to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of its presentation 
at the Colorado hearing. It will suffice 
to say that through photographic dem- 
onstrations and the testimony of many 
individuals and representatives of news- 
paper and press associations, a large 
body of evidence was submitted de- 
signed to show the obsolescence of the 
Canon. During that week, press photog- 
raphers working with small cameras 
and under natural lighting conditions, 
snapped scores of pictures in the hear- 
ing room. When they were submitted to 
Justice Moore, he confessed he was en- 
tirely unaware that they had been taken. 

On the eve of the day the broadcast- 
ers were to start their case, technicians 
“bugged” the hearing room with three 
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tiny microphones. One was hidden on 
the bench, another at the witness stand 
and a third was placed on the counsel’s 
podium. As the proceedings opened, 
an engineer stationed in a cloak room 
at the rear of the Supreme Court cham- 
bers started a tape recorder. Judge Jus- 
tin Miller had completed his statement 
and the morning session was nearing a 
close before the referee was informed 
that the proceedings had been recorded. 
He expressed amazement when shown 
the placement of the microphones and 
admitted he had no prior knowledge of 
their presence. 


Counsel asked Justice Moore to open 
a drawer in the bench and there he 
found a small device which was de- 
scribed as a cutoff button. It was ex- 
plained that if the stations were per- 
mitted to broadcast or record trials, 
such a device would be made available 
to judges so they could cut off any tes- 
timony which, for one reason or an- 
other, they might wish withheld from 
the air. 


Again, to illustrate the advances 
which had been made in radio equip- 
ment, the referee was shown a broad- 
casting unit with components so small 
they could easily be hidden in an indi- 
vidual’s coat pockets. 


The following day, the use of live and 
film television cameras was demon- 
strated. Working silently and unobtru- 
sively from a slotted booth outside the 
hearing room, a live camera faithfully 
reproduced the proceedings as a closed- 
circuit telecast. At the proper moment, 
with seven of the nine justices assem- 
bled at the bench, a monitor in the 
Supreme Court chambers was turned on 
so they could see themselves. Mean- 
while, a film cameraman moved quietly 
about the chambers, filming the high- 
lights. The results were screened a short 
time later. 
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Broadcasters must of necessity live 
by the clock and they sought to stage 
their case with the same precision. With 
Attorney Schmidt serving in a sense as 
moderator, each item of the presenta- 
tion was carefully planned in advance 
and scheduled for a given time. Cita- 
tion of the law, demonstrations, and the 
testimony of expert witnesses all were 
used. 


At the end of three days their case 
was completed and the history-making 
hearing ended. Less than three weeks 
later, Referee Moore finished his report 
and it was unanimously adopted by the 
court and released to the public. It read 
in part: 


Proceedings in the court should be 
conducted with fitting dignity and de- 
corum. 

Until further order of this court, if 
the trial judge in any court shall believe 
from the particular circumstances of a 
given case, or any portion thereof, that 
the taking of photographs in the court 
room, or the broadcasting by radio or 
television of court proceedings, would 
detract from the dignity thereof, dis- 
tract the witness in giving his testimony, 
degrade the court, or otherwise mate- 
rially interfere with the achievement of 
a fair trial, it should not be permitted; 
provided, however, that no witness or 
juror in attendance under subpoena or 
order of the court shall be photo- 
graphed or have his testimony broad- 
cast over his expressed objections; and 
provided further that under no circum- 
stances shall any court proceeding be 
photographed or broadcast by any per- 
son without first having obtained per- 
mission from the trial judge to do so, 
and then only under such regulations as 
shall be prescribed by him. 


In other words, this was not a total 
victory for the news media over the 
Canon but obviously its provisions had 
been modified considerably. 


Justice Moore noted the advances 
achieved in modern photography, radio 
and television and declared: 
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I am... certain that the vast ma- 
jority of those supporting continuance 
of Canon 35 have failed, neglected, or 
refused to expose themselves to the in- 
formation, evidence, and demonstra- 
tions of progress which are available in 
this field. 

Referring to the numerous instances 
in which cameras and microphones were 
functioning without his knowledge dur- 
ing the hearing, he wrote: “The dignity 
or decorum of the court was not the 
least disturbed.” 

He cited a U. S. Supreme Court prec- 
edent® to support his belief that radio 
and television may be used to educate 
as well as to entertain. He said that the 
public needs more education about all 
branches of government and that radio 
and television can provide that informa- 
tion. And he agreed with the broadcast- 
ers who had contended that a person in- 
volved in a public trial emerges from 
seclusion and that photography and 
broadcasting would not be an invasion 
of his privacy. 

The referee commended the coopera- 
tive efforts of the broadcasters and pho- 
tographers in their offers to pool and 
noted that without such arrangements 
“there could be little hope of maintain- 
ing order and decorum in the judicial 
proceedings.” 

It was the Graham case which ini- 
tially projected the Canon 35 issue so 
forcibly to the front and quite appro- 
priately it was the trial of this same 
man which provided radio and televi- 
sion with their first big test since the 
lifting of the ban. 

In a reassignment of Denver district 
court judges after the first of the year, 
Judge Keating moved to the civil divi- 
sion and Judge Joseph M. McDonald 
replaced him and took over the Graham 
case. 


% Winters v. New York, 333 U. S. 507. 
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The Denver Area Radio and Televi- 
sion Association sent its executive com- 
mittee to petition the judge for full 
aural and visual rights to cover the trial. 
The press made a similar request in be- 
half of its still photographers. The sta- 
tions were disappointed when Judge 
McDonald rejected live radio and tele- 
vision coverage. But he did grant them 
the right to film and tape-record the 
proceedings provided they would pool 
their facilities and personnel. The press 
was granted photographic rights on con- 
dition that small cameras would be 
used. Both groups were required to 
work under natural lighting conditions. 

The broadcasters found none of these 
requirements to be onerous. Seven ra- 
dio and three television stations elected 
to join the pool and share in the film 
and tapes. Because of the high national 
interest in the case, three newsfilm syn- 
dicates and several individual radio and 
TV stations also asked to be serviced. 

It was no small task to organize an 
operation of that magnitude but, as a 
result of unequalled teamwork on the 
part of all of the participating stations, 
the feat was accomplished. From the 
first day when selection of the jury 
started until a verdict of guilty was re- 
turned almost three weeks later, every 
court session was fully filmed and re- 
corded. As a result, thousands of avid 
listeners and viewers were given a new 
concept of what actually happens in a 
courtroom when a major murder trial 
is in progress. 

Although many persons worked be- 
hind the scenes on the project, at no 
time did the broadcasters have more 
than two men in the court. They oper- 
ated one film camera and one tape re- 
corder from a small closed booth lo- 
cated inconspicuously in a rear corner 
of the courtroom. 

Although the jurors and witnesses, 
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under the Supreme Court ruling, could 
have refused to permit themselves to 
be photographed or their voices re- 
corded, only one exercised that privi- 
lege. Graham himself did so when he 
took the stand to testify in his own de- 
fense. And that was the only occasion 
during the trial when Judge McDonald 
pressed the cut-off button. 

When the trial was over, the Associa- 
tion members sought to evaluate their 
coverage. They had received widespread 
public commendation for their thorough 
and factual radio and TV reports. The 
complaints had been few and inconse- 
quential. But they wondered, too, about 
the reaction of those most closely con- 
nected with the trial. 

To satisfy themselves on that score, 
the associated stations asked for filmed 
interviews with several of the trial prin- 
cipals and observers. The response con- 
stituted a series of glowing testimonials 
to the journalistic prowess of the media. 
Without exception the interviewees 
praised the coverage as being fair and 
unbiased. They said that as nearly as 
they could determine, the presence of 
radio and television facilities at the trial 
had in no way interfered with the dig- 
nity of the court, upset the witnesses or 
jury or jeopardized the rights of the 
defendant. 

As an aid to broadcasters in other 
states in their fight against Canon 35, 
the Association has since produced the 
interviews as a film documentary titled, 
“Electronic Journalism in the Court- 
room.” It has been shown widely before 
bar groups and radio-TV associations 
and is currently available and being dis- 
tributed by the NARTB, 1771 N Street 
NW, Washington, D. C. 

John Gilbert Graham was put to 
death in the gas chamber at the Colo- 
rado State Penitentiary on January 11, 


(Continued on page 354) 











Radio News Values 
Of Teletypesetter Copy 


BY MARVIN ALISKY AND ROBERT BARASH* 


The authors made a content analysis of the United Press TTS 
service in Indiana, to determine the quantity of news available 
through it, in comparison with trunk and radio wires. Their 
answer for Indiana radio newsmen verified the feeling that for 
full news protection, all three wires are needed. 





@ sIX RADIO STATIONS IN INDIANA NOW 
utilize Teletypesetter (TTS) copy from 
the Associated Press in rewriting wire 
news for newscasts. One television sta- 
tion, WTTV, does likewise with United 
Press TTS copy. In addition, several ra- 
dio clients of United Press have indi- 
cated to the Indiana Radio Television 
that they 


Newsmen’s headquarters* 
would purchase TTS service if a valid 
study indicated specific advantages in 
terms of news coverage. 


PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


Motivated by the stated interests of 
Indiana radio news directors, we de- 
cided to submit to content analysis the 
United Press TTS service in Indiana. 
We wanted to discover the news values 
TTS yields independently and in com- 
bination with trunk or radio wires. 


To determine valid news values for 
Hoosier broadcasters, we set up basic 


*Dr. Alisky is associate professor of journal- 
ism and chairman of the artment of Mass 
Communications at Arizona State. At the time 
of this study, he was on the faculty at Indiana 
University. Mr. Barash received his B.A. in 

rnalism in 1953 and his M.A. in radio-tele- 
vision in 1956 from Indiana University. He now 
is both an e r and special events newsman 
for WITS in Bloomington. 

+ IRTN headquarters is maintained at the De- 
partment of Journalism of Indiana University. 
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news categories and a system of theme 
points. 

In determining the relative advan- 
tages of each type of United Press ser- 
vice available, the national news service 
and the state news service had to be 
analyzed separately. This separation was 
necessary because the UP trunk wire car- 
ries no Indiana state split on an exten- 
sive daily basis. For state news, the 
TTS and the radio wire splits were 
available. Theme points were tabulated 
for each wire separately and in com- 
bination. For national news, trunk, TTS 
and radio wires were analyzed separ- 
ately and in combination. No matter 
what the combination, the study kept 
as a reference the actual requirements 
of radio newsrooms in Indiana. 

The United Press TTS circuit has 
been available in Indiana since 1952, 
its primary function being to serve small 
and medium sized newspapers.? How- 
ever, UP wishes to encourage TTS use 
among radio newsrooms which have ad- 
equate facilities for rewrite, to insure 
proper use of the service. 

Although Associated Press services 


* Boyd Gill, manager of the lis bu- 
reau of United Press, in a talk at Indiana Uni- 
on March 19, 1957. 
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might yield similar patterns, no general- 
izations regarding AP are implied in 
this study of UP services. 


CATEGORIES AND ANALYZATION UNITS 


Among researchers in the field of 
wire copy, the plea has been for a 
standard list of categories.* Prof. Ralph 
O. Nafziger in 1949 brought out a 62- 
category list. Prof. Scott M. Cutlip in 
1954 felt that this Nafziger list had an- 
swered the 1951 plea of the APME 
Content Study Committee for a table of 
categories upon which newsmen could 
agree.° In applying part of this category 
list, Prof. Walter Gieber successfully 
classified Associated Press TTS copy by 
identifying the primary news element.® 

The categories of this study were: 


Accidents—including disasters. 
Business—including economics. 
Crime—including law enforcement. 
Government—local, state and national. 
Politics—political action and utterances. 
Foreign—news from outside the U. S. 
not involved in international conflict. 

International Conflict—Cold War, small 
wars, defenses of the U. S., interna- 
tional tensions. 

Human Interest—features, “kickers,” 
and items focusing on personalities; 
elements of novelty and humor en- 
twined. 

Social Conditions—health, welfare and 
education. 

Weather—including reports and fore- 
casts. 


The radio broadcast version of a 
short item likely will be the same 
length as the original wire copy version 
of that item on the radio wire, whereas 
the broadcast version of a trunk or TTS 
story usually must be condensed. Bearing 


8 APME Redbook for 1951, pp. 109-12. 

*Content of Selected U. S. Dailies, Bulletin 16, 
Dept. of Agricultural Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin (October 1949). 

5 Scott M. Cutlip, “Content and Flow of AP 
News—From Trunk to TTS to Reader,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 31:435 (Fall 1954). 

®* Walter Gieber, The Impact of TTS, Indiana 
University Bureau of Media Research (March 
1954), pp. 10-11. 
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that fact in mind, we considered various 
units for the content analysis of each 
category. The number of lines, para- 
graphs, sentences, or words each consti- 
tute units of measurement.’ But we 
needed a system of units that measures 
individual facts communicated. Thus 
we decided upon the theme as a unit, 
as defined by Bernard Berelson: * 

In its most compact form, the theme 
is a simple sentence, i.e., subject and 
predicate. In other words, a theme is an 
assertion about a subject-matter. The 
meaning-unit is defined as the smallest 
piece of content that makes an asser- 
tion. 

However, the number of themes 
available does not tell the relative use- 
fulness of each service of the UP to 
radiomen. Inverted triangle construc- 
tion of newspaper stories constitutes a 
recognition of the fact that not all 
themes are of equal importance in com- 
municating news. Accordingly, different 
point-values were assigned to themes of 
different importance. 

Assignment of points in the modified 
theme-point system devised for this 
study ran as follows: 

For each different story used, five points, 

news copy rated. 

For each major theme, three points. 

For each secondary theme, two points. 

For each minor theme, one point. 

In most cases, we found a combina- 
tion of the number of stories and the 
theme-point rating to be helpful in eval- 
uating the various wires for newsroom 
use. Therefore, the news copy available 
was rated according to both the theme- 
point analysis and the number-of-items 
analysis. 

Then we faced the problem: what 
constitutes a new or different story? In 


™ Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Com- 
munications Research (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1952), pp. 135-46. 


* Ibid., p. 138. 
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TABLE | 
Availability of Dulles Story, Analyzed by Theme-Points 





Newscast 


Times Trunk TTS Radio 


Trunk, 
Radio, 
TTS 


Radio, 
Trunk 


Radio, 
TTS 


Trunk, 
TTS 





8 a.m. 53 49 23 
12 noon 85 64 39 
6 p.m. 150 82 50 
10 p.m. 154 106 67 


53 49 53 53 
85 69 88 88 
150 91 150 150 
154 119 154 154 





the course of a few hours, the radio 
wire may have several “new” stories 
on the same topic, by virtue of the fact 
that some new facts have been added 
each time. 

By contrast, the newspaper wires re- 
quire a markedly important fact or sev- 
eral new facts before a new lead is 
filed. Treatment of a story by the trunk 
proved to be a guide or criterion in de- 
ciding whether a story was “new” or 
not. 


Entire files of trunk, TTS and radio 
wire copy for specified 24-hour periods 
were made available by the UP Indian- 
apolis bureau. Copy was saved for a 
Tuesday of one week, a Wednesday of 
the next week, and a Thursday of the 
following week. Selected days in 1954 
during March were inspected, then re- 
jected, as indicating atypical material. 
Finally copy during the month of April 
1954 was accepted for this study. 


COMPILATION OF DATA 


All copy relating to one particular 
story was examined together. In some 
cases this consisted of versions of one 
story numbering in the tens and twen- 
ties, due mainly to the fact that the 
radio wire repeats stories frequently, 
and to the appearance of “running” 
stories in which facts are added as 
events occur throughout the day. 

Each piece of copy bore a sending 
time or was marked with the hour it 
was filed before being ripped from the 


file roll. The versions then were com- 
pared for duplication of information, 
and each different theme was isolated. 

The themes for the particular story 
at hand were then listed, each being 
rated by our theme-point system accord- 
ing to major, secondary or minor de- 
tails. 

Then each story was given a theme- 
point rating for each deadline time for 
each wire or combination of wires. For 
example, the story “Dulles promises to 
avoid appeasement at Geneva,” as avail- 
able at 12 noon on the trunk wire, con- 
tained themes whose point-values, plus 
five points for the lead, totaled 85. By 
6 p.m., additional information filed on 
the trunk wire brought the total to 150 
points. 

By contrast, the combination of radio 
and TTS wires for this same Dulles 
story gave 69 points of information by 
12 noon, and 91 points by 6 p.m. 

For the different wires or combina- 
tions of wires, and for each of the four 
deadline times, the Dulles story had the 
ratings shown in Table 1. 


It should be noted that the rating for 
“Trunk and TTS” is not a total of the 
individual ratings for the trunk wire and 
for the TTS wire, but rather denotes a 
value reflecting the fact that the news 
contents of each wire are not mutually 
exclusive. 

Specifically, in the above example, 
fcr all four newscast times, a subscriber 
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to both the trunk and TTS wires would 
have received no more news on the 
Dulles story if he had subscribed to the 
radio wire in addition. But by being a 
subscriber to the trunk wire and the 
TTS wire, this subscriber would get 
more details than he would get from 
the TTS wire alone. 

(Of course, radio stations without ad- 
equate news staffs for rewrite would re- 
ceive one initial advantage from the ra- 
dio wire, i.e., the “conversational” style 
of the phraseology. However, a basic 
assumption was that only those stations 
having rewritemen would entertain the 
idea of purchasing non-radio wire ser- 
vices. ) 


As an example of the ratings for a 
state-wide news story, information was 
analyzed on “Union City, Indiana, pu- 
pils strike over the firing of their 
coach.” Table 2 shows the ratings 
found in theme-points. 


In this case, a subscriber to both ra- 
dio and TTS wires would get no more 
information on the story than a sub- 
scriber to the TTS wire only. 


The data were combined into cate- 
gories, as previously defined. Next all 
the state news categories were com- 
bined, one tabulation thereby showing 
the flow of state news. The national 
categories were similarly combined to 
show the flow of national news. 


The study used traditional Indiana 


TABLE 2 


Availability of Pupils Story, 
Analyzed by Theme-Points 





Newscast 


Radio, 
Times 


TTS TTS 


Radio 





8 a.m. 0 0 0 
12 noon 27 19 27 
6 p.m. 27 23 27 
10 p.m. 27 23 27 
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TABLE 3 


ae Accident News on State 
Wires, Analyzed by Theme-Points 


Radio, 
TTS 





Newscast 


Times TTS Radio 





8 a.m. 93 63 93 
12 noon = 131 99 131 
6 p.m. 132 111 142 
10 p.m. 132 112 143 





newscast deadline times for the conven- 
ience of veteran radio broadcasters who 
stated they still built their work day 
around the schedule: 8 a.m., 12 noon, 
6 p.m. and 10 p.m. Since 1953, local 
radio stations have tended more and 
more to engage in news every hour on 
the hour or at varying times during the 
programming day. The audience impact 
of television, and the change in net- 
work radio operations have encouraged 
that trend. Nevertheless, radio news di- 
rectors in Indiana wanted our study to 
utilize their traditional deadlines for 
purposes of perspective. 

Our study sought to determine news 
availability on the various UP wires in 
terms of the amount of information 
available. Beyond that, we wanted to 
determine, for a certain deadline time, 
how the news available on one wire 
compares with the news available on the 
combination of all three wires, in terms 
of a percentage. 

For example, it was found that for 
the “international conflict” category at 
12 noon, the trunk wire carried 98%, 
the TTS wire 38% and the radio wire 
36% of the number of theme-points 
available on the combination of all 
three wires at that time. 

Thus, three methods of comparison 
were used to check our data: number of 
theme-points, percentage of theme- 
points available on all wires at the time, 
and number of stories available. From 
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these three methods, we knew the news 
available at each deadline time on each 
wire or combination of wires for each 
category. 


DATA SAMPLES 


We constructed tables for each cate- 
gory of state news, analyzing the raw 
data by three methods. Table 3, based 
on theme-point analysis, serves as a 
sample of all such tables in our original 
study. 


Another sample (Table 4) illustrates 
the tables we constructed for availabil- 
ity of different categories of national 
news. 


Figures in Table 4 are expressed 
as percentages of the theme-points on 
all wires. For these calculations, we had 
to compute theme-points for the trunk, 
TTS, and radio wires for national news. 
This sample shows the second of the 
three methods of analysis. 


The third method of analysis, count- 
ing stories available, yielded many ta- 
bles, a sample of which is Table 5. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After calculating tables for each cate- 
gory by each of the three methods of 
analysis and then comparing results, 
certain conclusions about the use of 
TTS copy for radio rewrite in Indiana 
emerged. 

For state-wide news, we found the 


TABLE 4 
Availability of Human Interest News on 
National Wires, Analyzed by Percent- 
ages of Theme-Points on All Wires 





Newscast TTS Radio 
Times % % 


Radio, 
TTS % 





8 a.m. 45 32 63 
12 noon 38 35 56 
6 p.m. 28 32 47 
10 p.m. 39 29 51 
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TABLE 5 
Availability of International Conflict 
News, by Number of Stories 


Radio, 
TTS 





Newscast 


Times TTS Radio 





8 8 
9 10 
10 11 
12 13 





TTS wire provided more available news 
than the radio wire in two categories: 
accidents and government news. This 
held true as a news flow at all deadline 
hours. In the other categories of state 
news, the radio wire showed more 
available news than the TTS wire in 
terms of theme-points or percentages at 
various selected hours. 

As for national news, a subscriber to 
all three wires—trunk, TTS and radio— 
could get 6 to 8% more available news 
at the four deadlines for air time than 
a subscriber to only the trunk wire. 
That information is of value to newsmen 
who indicated they preferred to work 
solely from the trunk wire of an affili- 
ated newspaper. 

A subscriber to only the radio wire 
at certain key hours could get only half 
the news content available to trunk wire 
subscribers. For a general average, the 
radio wire gave 24 to 31% of the 
theme-points available to a subscriber 
to all three wires. 

In terms of total theme-points avail- 
able to a subscriber to all three wires, a 
subscriber to the radio and TTS cir- 
cuits could average 49% of the three- 
wire total news content available. 

This study—a pioneer one in terms 
of the objectives sought—tended to 
prove one contention long voiced at 
conventions of the Radio-Television 
News Directors Association: “Some- 
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times the radio wire repeats the same 
story too often, on every roundup and 
five-minute summary, to the detriment 
of the total reporting picture.” 

In terms of theme-points, we found 
certain newsworthy items on the trunk 
wire simply crowded off the radio wire 
to make way for a repeat (in slightly 
rephrased style) of certain other items. 
This occurred in various categories. 

In the number-of-stories analysis, the 
radio wire led the TTS and the trunk 
wires in three categories, the TTS wire 
led in two categories, and the wires 
were evenly matched most of the day 
in the remaining categories. 

For stations with a newsroom budget 
allowing for rewrite personnel, there is 
no doubt as to which combination 
yields maximum news: all three wires. 
In terms of radio, up to now, most 
newsmen felt that was the case. We 
set out to prove it mathematically. 

For stations without rewritemen, the 
radio wire likely will be purchased, re- 
gardless of the data reported in this 
study. 


For stations between the small “rip 
and read” outlet and the large-staff op- 
eration, the question arises: besides the 
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radio wire, should the second circuit be 
trunk or TTS? 

The answer depends on whether the 
station wants more state or national 
news, at least in those states without full 
state splits on the trunk wire. In such 
cases, TTS gives full state news protec- 
tion. 

But a few Indiana broadcasters asked 
us still a different question: “We want 
to know, in terms of your figures, which 
yields more state news, the TTS or the 
radio-wire splits?” 

To answer that, we had to emphasize 
the time of day. In the morning, TTS 
copy yielded more state news than the 
radio wire. In the afternoon, the two 
wires tended to be matched. In the eve- 
ning, sometimes the radio wire had an 
edge on the TTS wire in terms of 
theme-points and stories available. 

We have not answered all the ques- 
tions Indiana radio newsmen had. A 
study of Associated Press TTS copy for 
radiomen remains to be made. We are 
not postulating for areas outside Indi- 
ana. But our results tended to check 
out, one method of analysis against the 
other. And the results tended to con- 
firm long-held beliefs of working Hoos- 
ier newsmen. 





Electronic Journalism in the Colorado Courts 
(Continuel from page 348) 


1957. He died little knowing that his 
monstrous crime had served the cause 
of freedom of information and, in that 
respect, some good had come from it. 

The Denver area stations, now united 
in a permanent organization, have gone 
on to cover many trials, both civil and 
criminal. They do not delude them- 
selves in thinking that all opposition to 
their presence in the courts has van- 
ished for they know it has not, espe- 


cially among some members of the bar. 
However, they take courage in the fact 
that with each new experience, their 
reputation for journalistic responsibility 
and integrity has increased in the eyes 
of the courts and the public. And they 
are proud in the knowledge that their 
performance has fully vindicated the 
faith placed in them by the Supreme 
Court of Colorado. 











Where Does Friction Develop 
For TV News Directors? 


BY PER HOLTING 


A mail-questionnaire study of news operations in 118 U. S. and 
Canadian TV stations reveals that friction develops more com- 
monly between news directors and their station sales departments 
and managers than between newsmen and sponsors. TV news- 
men with newspaper backgrounds defend their ground most often. 





> DOES SPONSORSHIP OF NEWS COM- 
monly lead to inter-departmental fric- 
tion in TV stations? Does previous news 
experience tend to increase the amount 
of such friction between the news direc- 
tor and the station manager, the sales 
department and the sponsors? What ef- 
fects do talent fees have? 


A mail-questionnaire study of 118 
U. S. and Canadian TV stations tries to 
answer these and other questions.’ The 
mimeographed, precoded, 75-item ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to 138 TV news 
directors in February 1957. Eighty-five 
percent responded. 


In order to keep the sample as 
“clean” as possible, network-owned and 
-operated stations were not included. 
Other factors taken into consideration 
in the selection of the sample were: the 
station’s geographical location, size of 
community, local TV comp-tition, RT- 
NDA membership, age of station, num- 
ber of daily telecasting hours, radio 


1 This article reports on one phase of the au- 
thor’s Master’s thesis: “An Investigation of the 
Influence of Sponsors on the Content of Local 
TV News Shows of 118 TV Stations in the 
United States and Canada” (University of Min- 
nesota, 1957). The author, who has had news- 
paper and radio-TV news experience in Canada, 
has been a teaching assistant in journalism at 
Minnesota. 


and/or newspaper ownership/affiliation, 
and, of course, whether or not the sta- 
tion had a news director. 


The group of 118 respondents con- 
sists of 99 U. S. news directors and 19 
in Canada. A third of them are between 
30 and 35 years old; a quarter are be- 
tween 35 and 39; the rest range in age 
from 20 to 50 and over. Only 10% are 
single. The most common “total time 
as newsman” group is 7 to 10 years. 
About 80% have been less than four 
years in their present TV news director 
position. This figure is 77% in the case 
of the American news directors and 
95% of the Canadians. A third of the 
118 make more than $600 per month 
in straight salary (excluding talent 
fees); 15% of them make less than 
$400 per month. It appears, however, 
that 41% of the U. S. news directors 
make more than $600 while only 5% 
of their Canadian colleagues earn this 
amount. Only 6% of the U. S. news 
directors make less than $400 per month 
compared with 58% of the Canadians. 
Thirty-six percent of all the respond- 
ents have had newspaper editorial ex- 
perience; 80% have worked as radio 
newsmen and 41% as radio announcers. 
Twenty-seven percent are graduates of 
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university journalism schools; 38% 
more hold other university degrees. 

The study did not try to determine 
what kind of friction arises nor over 
which issues. It is apparent, from an- 
swers to open-end questions, that many 
of the news directors have few kind 
words for their station managers, sales 
department employees and sponsors. 
Some of their “beefs” will be presented 
later in this paper. 

Two-thirds of the 118 say sponsored 
newscasts have caused friction with at 
least one of the three parties. 

The sales department is highest on 
the friction list. Fifty-nine percent of 
the news directors report friction with 
this department; 3% “frequently,” 29% 
“occasionally” and 27% “rarely.” For- 
ty-one percent say they have “never” ex- 
perienced such friction. Two did not 
answer the question. 

Many also have friction with station 
management. Forty-six percent say 
sponsored newscasts cause friction with 


management; 15% “occasionally,” 31% 
“rarely.” Fifty-four percent “never” 
have such friction. 


It appears that fewer news directors 
have friction with the sponsor, for only 
30% answered in the affirmative. Sev- 
enty percent have no such friction. 


In Canada, 53% have sales depart- 
ment friction; 24% have management 
friction and 22% have sponsor friction. 
These figures compare with 60%, 49% 
and 31%, respectively, in the United 
States. 


The 118 respondents were split into 
two groups in an attempt to find char- 
acteristics of those news directors who 
have more friction than others. One 
group consists of 25 news directors who 
say they have friction with all three 
parties. The other, of 41, say they 
“never” have friction with any of the 
three groups. 
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The answers of the remaining re- 
spondents, who have friction with one 
or two of the three groups, are not 
taken into consideration in this part of 
the investigation. The 25 will be re- 
ferred to as “the friction group” and 
the 41 as “the non-friction group.” 

The answers of the two groups to 
more than 50 questions were analyzed. 
Many factors, such as age, total time as 
newsman, total time as TV news direc- 
tor and salary, do not reveal noticeable 
differences. Others, such as type of 
background, education, station mana- 
ger’s news background (or lack there- 
of), staff size, and final authority, do. 


@ IT WAS HYPOTHESIZED THAT NEWS 
directors with newspaper editorial back- 
ground would have more friction with 
management, sales department and 
sponsor than, for example, news direc- 
tors with radio announcing and radio 
programming backgrounds. Support was 
found for this hypothesis, for 56% of 
the members of the friction group are 
former newspaper editorial employees, 
whereas only 37% of the non-friction 
group are. 

None of the members in the friction 
group has radio programming experi- 
ence; 20% of the non-friction group 
have. Only 16% of the friction group 
news directors have radio announcing 
background; whereas 49% of the non- 
friction group have. 


The latter figure may be questioned, 
for many radio announcers call them- 
selves radio newsmen. It was thus 
found that at a third of the stations in 
the survey, announcers who read the 
news are introduced as “your reporter,” 
“veteran reporter,” “your newscaster” 
or “your commentator.” Only at 3% of 
the stations are they introduced as 
“your announcer.” At the rest of the 
stations they are introduced by their 
name only. 





Friction for TV News Directors 


It appears that journalism school 
graduates are high on the friction list. 
Forty-four percent of the friction group 
news directors hold journalism degrees, 
compared with 20% of the non-friction 
group. 

A marked difference between the two 
groups was found when the station 
manager’s news background, or lack 
thereof, was investigated. Only 8% of 
the friction group members say their 
manager has a news background, com- 
pared with 42% for the non-friction 
group. 

Dealings with management can be 
somewhat difficult, as expressed by one 
news director: 


Neither the manager of this station, 
nor any of the directors has ever had 
any news experience. Asking them to 
form an editorial policy, for example, 
is like asking Rocky Marciano to play 
Lady Macbeth... they just don't 
know from nothing. 


It was found that of the 118 news di- 
rectors, 53 have management friction 
and 63 do not. Two did not answer the 
question. Fourteen percent of the 53 
say their manager has a news back- 
ground; 39% of the 63 in the non-man- 
agement-friction group say he does. 


Many of the news directors feel sta- 
tion management is largely to blame for 
poor inter-station and sponsor relation- 
ships. In answer to “What can be done 
to decrease sponsor influence?” one 
news director said: “Shoot the mana- 
ger!” Others suggested less drastic meas- 
ures such as education of management 
on the role of TV news and the respon- 
sibility of a news medium. 


Three respondents put it this way: 
To decrease sponsor influence, I see 
only one course: Education of manage- 
ment by newscasters and newsmen. 
This is sometimes an education prob- 
lem—educating both management, sales 
department and sponsor as to why there 
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must be complete freedom of news 
choice, and why the news director must 
have the final say-so on what goes in or 
is le*t out of a newscast, why the con- 
tent must be determined solely on news 
values. I hasten to add that all at- 
tempts at s r interference which I 
have been faced with have been to get 
a particular story in a newscast—none 
to keep out a story. 


This problem can never be solved un- 
less management keeps a firm stand. 
Station officials must be willing to risk 
loss of a sponsor to defend what they 
and their editor feel is correct and fair. 


But does the station manager really 
have “the final say” on what goes into 
newscasts? Seventy-six percent of the 
118 respondents say he doesn’t. They 
claim they always have the final author- 
ity. For the friction group this figure is 
64% and for the non-friction group 
85%. In the cases of the 53 who have 
friction with management (but not nec- 
essarily with sales department and spon- 
sor) the figure is 66% compared to 
87% for the non-management-friction 
group. : 
> THERE ARE INDICATIONS THAT THE 
friction group (those with friction with 
all three parties) has direct discussions 
about news with the sponsors more 
than do members of the non-friction 
group. Thirty-two percent of the non- 
friction group say they “talk news” with 
the sponsor, compared with 62% of the 
friction group news directors. 

However, the news directors who 
have friction with ail the three groups 
apparently also get more cancellations 
of sponsorship when stories the sponsor 
doesn’t like go into the newscast. Thir- 
teen percent of the members of the 
friction group have had such cancella- 
tions; 5% of the non-fiction group have. 
They also get more threats of cancella- 
tion: 29% of the friction news directors 
have been threatened with cancellation 
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compared with 7% of the non-friction 
news directors. 

In their comments about sponsor in- 
fluence, the respondents generally agree 
that sponsors are not as much “at fault” 
as are management and the sales de- 
partment. However, one news director 
made no bones about his feelings for 
sponsors: 


If the station manager has any guts 
the answer (to how to decrease sponsor 
influence) is simple—tell the b——— 
that the news is a service to the public 
—and will continue to be that—not a 
booby-trap baited by the sponsors. As 
long as the audience likes the program 
you can always find a sponsor—but if 
you lose the audience—who will spon- 
sor it? 

Some blame “unhappy” relationships 
on the sales department: 

In my experience, it is not the spon- 
sors but pandering salesmen trying to 
make an impression of account “servic- 
ing” that cause the difficulties. 

Major cause of mis-directed sponsor 
influence is misunderstanding at time of 
sale! If TV sales staff will make it 
clear to sponsor that he is buying the 
time, the program, and the newsman’s 
ability and personality—but not his 
conscience, there would be no sponsor 
problem. 

How do the members of the two 
groups under investigation feel about 
the importance of sponsor influence? 
Forty-eight percent of the friction 
group feel sponsor influence is of some 
importance, as do 15% of the non- 
friction group. Twenty percent of the 
friction group feel such an influence is 
non-existent as compared with 68% of 
the non-friction group. 


It might have been speculated that 
news directors who receive talent fees 
are more likely to have friction with the 
other departments. (Perhaps more fa- 
vors are asked and expected of them.) 
Support was found for this conjecture. 
Forty-five percent of the friction group 
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members receive talent fees; only 25% 
of the non-friction group members do. 
The figures for news directors who have 
sponsor friction (but not necessarily 
friction with the other two groups) and 
for the non-sponsor-friction group are 
39% and 33%, respectively. 

In the course of this part of the study 
it was also found that announcers who 
air the news get talent fees at 48% of 
the stations, and that newsmen un- 
der the same circumstances get the fees 
at 41% of the stations. The figures for 
Canadian stations are somewhat lower. 


(4 THE BUSIEST NEWS DIRECTORS NO 
doubt are those who operate one-man 
newsrooms. The following description 
by a Canadian news director is by no 
means unusual of the one-man opera- 
tion: 

I personally do photography, writing, 
editing, rewriting, and a seven-minute 
news show per day, plus cover meetings 
at night. Add to this a bit of romancing 
and there’s just enough time to comb 
your hair and get back to work. 


Twelve percent of the 118 respond- 
ents work alone; in the U. S. this figure 
is 11% and in Canada 16%. At the 
other end of the staff size scale 10% 
of the 118 have eight or more staff 
members; 11% in the U. S. and 5% 
in Canada. (Photographers were not 
“counted” as newsmen unless they were 
combination men.) 


The news directors who “direct” one- 
man news operations appear to have 
more friction than their colleagues with 
one or more staff members. Twenty per- 
cent of the friction group have one-man 
newsroom setups, whereas in the non- 
friction group only 10% have such op- 
erations. Little difference was found be- 
tween figures for the two groups in 
newsrooms with more staff members. 
Staff turnover figures also failed to pro- 
duce noticeable differences. 
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The presentation of editorials may be 
one of the reasons for friction between 
the newsroom and the other depart- 
ments. It appears that 20% of the fric- 
tion group members present editorials, 
whereas only 12% of the non-friction 
group members do. 

Of 117 news directors who answered 
the question, 100, or 85%, say they 
present no editorials. 

What are the reasons so few stations 
present editorials? Sixteen percent of 
the news directors who don’t present 
editorials say they are prevented from 
doing so, because, in so many words: 
“It is against station policy.” Others 
say: “The advertisers won’t accept the 
station as a presenter of opinion.” 

One news director says: 

Station management and prospective 
sponsors avoid controversy like the 
plague. Seemingly, this morbid fear is 
consciously or unconsciously in step 
with the times—unfortunately. 

It appears that news directors who 
are RTNDA members have less fric- 
tion than non-members, and that there 
are fewer RTNDA members in the 
friction group than there are in the non- 
friction group. Thirty-two percent of 
the friction group are RTNDA mem- 
bers, compared with 49% of the non- 
friction group. 

Ninety-two percent of the friction 
group news directors work at TV sta- 
tions which are affiliated with radio 
stations as compared with 76% of the 
non-friction group. This may be ex- 
plained, in part, by the finding that 
62% of the TV news directors who 
work at radio-affiliate stations are also 
radio news directors. Of the 118 sta- 
tions covered in the survey, 92, or 78%, 
are “teamed up” with radio stations. 
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At 63 of these stations, the TV news- 
room is also the station’s radio news- 
room. Twenty-seven percent of the 
combined radio-TV newsrooms have 
separate staffs. Sixty-one percent of the 
Canadian stations in the survey have 
combination newsrooms and 18% of 
these have separate staffs; in the U. S., 
the figures are 55% and 29%, respec- 
tively. 

Of the 118 TV stations, 34, or 29%, 
are owned by newspaper interests. In 
the case of the friction group this figure 
is 20%; it is 46% for the non-friction 
group. The explanation for the low 
rate of friction at newspaper-owned sta- 
tions may be found if it is assumed 
that these stations’ managers probably 
have a news background. 


It has been conjectured by some of 
the news directors that perhaps “there 
is so much friction because we don’t 
really receive enough recognition for 
our work.” Is the news director under- 
rated in comparisou with other station 
department heads? A West Coast news 
director says he is: 


Here’s the current “pet-peeve”: Gen- 
erally speaking, the news director’s re- 
sponsibility and his position within the 
organization are unequal. It’s been 
courageously suggested by some that 
the news director should be elevated to 
an executive position. This is the best 
thing that could happen to a news di- 
rector on a staff of any station, large or 
small. The truth of the matter is, he is 
the most under-rated guy in the busi- 
ness, considering his responsibilities to 
his employer and to the public and his 
profession. If TV news is to grow and 
become more responsible in the field of 
reporting news, the men who are di- 
rectly charged for its influence and 
character will have to have a better 
shake within the organization than they 
are currently receiving. 





“It is much easier to report a battle or a bombing than it is to do an 
honest and intelligible job on the Marshall Plan, the Taft-Hartley Law or 
the Atlantic Pact.”—Epwarp R. Murrow. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


What About Equipment 
For Teaching TV News? 


BY BENJAMIN H. 


A discussion of selection, cost, installation and use of minimum 
equipment for the teaching of television news, based on the 
author's experience at Northwestern University. He concludes 
that without access to basic equipment items, schools should not 
attempt professional instruction in TV news. 


BALDWIN* 





4 THE QUESTION OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
teaching television news has, unfortu- 
nately, become a major bone of conten- 
tion. The issue has become a sometime 
focal point of controversy between ex- 
tremists in the profession of journalism 
teaching. On the one hand, it is said too 
great a reliance on such equipment 
turns our journalism schools into trade 
schools. On the other hand, it is said 
that without equipment, it is impossible 
to teach television news procedures pro- 
fessionally. 

It can be said, therefore, that the 
amount of television gear in use and 
the extent of its use hinges on which 
academic climate prevails. There are 
definite minimum requirements, without 
which it is nothing short of foolish to 
try even to discuss what is gradually 
becoming known as electronic journal- 
ism. There is virtually no maximum 
where such equipment is concerned 
since steady technological advance 
brings startling new equipment to the 
market constantly. And no one involved 
in teaching electronic journalism, radio 


*The author is associate professor, Medill 
School of Journalism. He formerly was assistant 
director of news and special events for the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, and a news writer and 
editor for WOR-TV, WGN and the Voice of 
America. 


and television, can help but long for 
one of everything that’s new. Without 
that curiosity, he probably would not 
be in the teaching profession. 

Suffice it to say, unless there is some 
access to television studio equipment, a 
peepetonst job of teaching on the col- 

ge level is impossible. Professionals 
want their newsmen to know at least 
the capability of the equipment they 
are to work with. And as yet, no means 
of effectively simulating studio and con- 
trol room situations has offered itself. 
No amount of lecture, diagram or read- 
ing can substitute for the actual feel of 
the gear itself, the familiarity which en- 
ables the electronic journalist to use his 
medium to the best possible advantage. 

The strongest endorsement of any 
system of teaching with professional tel- 
evision equipment comes from the 
graduates themselves. Those who were 
graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity before the journalism school in- 
stalled its gear tell us constantly how 
much they missed it. Conversely, those 
who have studied with the equipment 
praise its use and frequently say they 
wish they might have spent more time 
with it. Those without this background 
= they were not able to bring their 

ucation into play for long months or 
years because they were bogged down 
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with what amounted to on-the-job train- 
ing in fundamentals which they believe 
they should have had in college. 

The idea has been advanced that we 
can teach an understanding of television 
by studying what appears on the tele- 
vision monitor. But is this not tanta- 
mount to teaching our students to criti- 
cize before they know what they are 
criticizing? Extensive use of the moni- 
tors is invaluable, but as a supplement 
to adequate equipment and with a dif- 
ferent emphasis. 

For our purposes here, it is presumed 
the university in question hopes to de- 
velop the tota’ electronic journalist, the 
thinking reporter, writer and producer 
who will present his own news “on cam- 
era.” It is presumed he has been given 
a solid general education, with probable 
emphasis on the social sciences. Fur- 
ther, it is presumed he has had basic 
journalism courses in reporting, editing 
and law. Now, he has reached the pro- 
fessional level and is ready to study tel- 
evision and radio news writing, editing 
and reporting, in their broadest sense. 
It is vital, then, that he master certain 
technical fundamentals. And those fun- 
damentals are tied inextricably to the 
equipment of his chosen field of jour- 
nalism. 

The initial major equipment is the 
television camera chain. You may 
choose either the image orthicon or the 
vidicon; the names referring to the pick- 
up tubes within the cameras. 

Image orthicon is unquestionably the 
better of the two. It is the familiar big 
studio camera employed at larger com- 
mercial stations. The vidicon is the 
smaller, workhorse camera. It is used 
by many smaller television stations and 
for educational or closed-circuit appli- 
cation. 

The image orthicon is more sensitive 
than the vidicon and the camera has 
many more refinements for elaborate 
television work. It does much more than 
the vidicon and it does it better. Why, 
then, should there be any question as 
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to using the vidicon instead of the im- 
age orthicon? 

The reasons are many. The image 
orthicon is more expensive—four times 
as much in a two camera system such 
as the one in operation at Northwestern. 
The Medill School of Journalism’s sys- 
tem includes two cameras, a film chain, 
sync generator, switcher-fader, six mon- 
itors, lighting equipment, cables and 
audio equipment, plus accessories. This 
equipment, installed, cost approximate- 
ly $25,000. The same items in image 
orthicon, according to a recent estimate, 
would cost approximately $100,000. 
(This includes the usual 10% educa- 
tional discount.) 

Other disadvantages of the image or- 
thicon camera for teaching are these: 
Its tube lasts an average of 750 usable 
hours as compared to the average vidi- 
con life of 3,000 or more usable hours. 
(These are approximations since the life 
of an electronic tube cannot be pre- 
dicted accurately.) The image orthicon 
system requires more highly skilled en- 
gineers to operate. 


Here, our discussion takes us into 
the problem of engineering. You must 
have an engineer, and you must have a 
good one, whatever you do. The engi- 
neer will install the system and he will 
maintain it. The extent to which the 
equipment is used is the determinant 
regarding the number of hours an engi- 
neer is needed, at from $2 to $5 an 
hour. At Northwestern, the engineer 
checks the equipment frequently, but 
members of the radio-TV journalism 
faculty (and they alone) handle camera 
controls when programs are being pro- 
duced. Students operate the cameras 
themselves. 


We speak of a two camera system 
since it allows flexibility which enables 
you, literally, to do anything your stu- 
dents will be capable of doing in the 
time they are under your tutelage. You 
can, however, operate with a single cam- 
era as, in fact, some professional sta- 
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tions now operate. But to do the teach- 
ing job any responsible school wants to 
do, you should have at least two cam- 
eras and one film chain. 

Here is a list of approximate com- 
perative prices for basic equipment, 
with a comparison between image orthi- 
con and vidicon systems: 

Vidicon 


$12,000 
1,800 


Image orthicon 
$34,000 
5 


Equipment Item 
2 camera chain 
sync generator 

1,200 Switcher-fader 

2,385 Film projector 9,950 

245 Film multiplexer 1,250 

In addition, lighting facilities neces- 
sary for operating one (black and 
white) television studio cost approxi- 
mately $1,500 including minimum 
switching equipment. Power require- 
ments must be planned carefully (and 
professionally) since there must be am- 
ple circuits to carry high power loads. 

The vidicon camera tube costs $565 
(compared with the image orthicon 
tube price of $1,200). To insure con- 
tinuity of teaching, you must have a 
spare vidicon tube on hand. In addition, 
you must keep in stock several hundred 
dollars worth of smaller tubes. 

Experience has shown that with care- 
ful operation, and with luck com- 
pounded of common sense and plan- 
ning, a two-camera vidicon system with 
a film chain can be maintained for 
about $3,000 a year. That includes en- 
gineering fees. It is a minimum figure 
and is based on the assumption that you 
do not damage a vidicon tube. 

All prices mentioned herein are ap- 
proximate and are subject to change. 





3,000 


W A WELL ROUNDED TELEVISION TEACH- 
ing program must, of course, go into the 
subject of news film production. This, 
too, is an expensive field but any uni- 
versity which has invested in other tele- 
vision equipment is not likely to draw 
the line here since its cost is so much 
less. 

The need for such equipment should 
be obvious. Again, we presume the uni- 
versity hopes to develop the total jour- 
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nalist. The demands of television now 
are such that reporting, writing, produc- 
ing and presenting the news are not al- 
ways enough. The man who recognizes 
news as such must be able to photo- 
graph it. So he should be able to handle 
a 16 millimeter camera, edit sound and 
silent news film, and write news film 
narration. 

This brings us to another $2,000 of 
expense, more or less, again depending 
on the extent to which you wish to go. 
Table 1 is a breakdown of typical basic 
equipment needs. 

These are minimum requirements and 
do not include sound-on-film camera 
equipment or a sound viewer (for edit- 
ing sound film). These are eminently 
desirable, but would increase the invest- 
ment outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs. And the minimum requirements 
are based on a study of film procedures 
at a cross section of television stations. 
In brief, if a student is familiar with 
the equipment herein outlined, he is 
equipped for almost any job he is likely 
to obtain. 

Operation of the film laboratory is a 
relatively inexpensive item. The equip- 
ment is not infallible, but with common 
sense, its upkeep is almost negligible. 
It is desirable to have your cameras 
checked once a year but that is a mat- 
ter of only $25 or perhaps less. It is ad- 
visable to have your newsfilm processed 
at a commercial plant. It is usually pos- 
sible to contract with a local processing 
laboratory to have your film developed 
at about $2.50 a roll. The type of film 
depends almost on the whim of the in- 
structor, but a good fast film (such as 
Eastman Tri-X) costs $3.89 a reel, and 
a good slower film (such as DuPont 
930) costs $3.09. 

The amount of film to be shot rests 
with the instructor and the emphasis on 
shooting. Surely not too much should 
be shot since the job of editing and 
writing the narration is time consuming 
and students simply cannot handle too 
much film. Classes should not simply go 
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TABLE | 
Shooting Equipment 


Two 16 mm. cameras with 3 lenses @ $461.58* 


Two light meters @ $22.47 


Accessories (lights, tripod, etc.).......... 


ey 


$ 923.16 
44.94 
100.00 


$1068.10 


*Price is for Bell and Howell 70DL camera, the traditional workhorse of television news photography. 


Editing Equipment 


Two 16 mm. viewers (Bell & Howell) @ $69.75 


$ 139.50 


Two 16 mm. splicers (Griswold Junior) @ $13.88 


Two sets of 16 mm. rewinds (Neumade) 
One 16 mm. footage counter (Neumade) 
One film storage cabinet (Neumade) 


One 16 mm. sound projector (Bell & Howell) 


One projecting screen 


Miscellaneous editing needs (reels, cans, cement, editing table, 


scrapers, leader, etc.) 


$ 932.23 





out and shoot, thus squandering mate- 
rials. They should be taught to photo- 
graph distinct stories and to exercise the 
same film economy exercised by any 
professional television operation. 

By the time a journalism school is 
interested in adding television to its cur- 
riculum, it is presumed it already has 
been teaching radio. Much of the equip- 
ment and facilities useful for radio can 
be adapted to television needs. The fol- 
lowing lists certain miscellaneous equip- 
ment items desirable for TV: 


One or more news wire services, prefer- 
ably trunk wires. 

Daily news picture service, such as AP, 
UP or INS facsimile. 

One or more Polaroid cameras with one 
copymaker. 

TV monitors for viewing in class rooms 
and perhaps student lounge. 

Flip stand for still picture projection in 
studio. 

Filing facilities for film, still pictures 
and local news. 

Tape recorder. 

Mounted maps for studio. 

Weather map with glass front mounted 
in studio. 

Air conditioning. (Highly desirable if 
not mandatory for TV studio.) 


We have spoken glibly of Griswold 
splicers and RCA image orthicons and 
Bell and Howell viewers. All this, of 
course, is a matter of choice with the 
person responsible for organizing a tele- 
vision curriculum. Many excellent 
brands of television and film equipment 
are available, some less expensive than 
that referred to here and some far more 
expensive. All this, however, is good 
professional gear which the student is 
likely to encounter when he starts work- 
ing. But the vidicon camera, for in- 
stance, is available from many manu- 
facturers, from DAGE, RCA, Sarkes 
Tarzian Inc. and KIN TEL, to name 
only four. 

Other equipment houses are con- 
stantly entering this highly competitive 
field, a development which can bode 
only well for the university which is in- 
vesting in such expensive equipment. 
On the one hand, the competition may 
depress prices and on the other, it can 
mean that slightly outmoded but en- 
tirely adequate gear will become avail- 
able. Nor would such purchases repre- 
sent compromise with quality. 











AEJ Radio-TV Council Outlines 


Minimal Teaching Requirements 





¥> THIS STATEMENT OF MINIMUM 
standards for education for radio and 
television journalism is intended as a 
guide to colleges and universities offer- 
ing curricula to prepare young men and 
women for employment in radio and 
television newsrooms and in other forms 
of broadcast journalism. It is not the 
purpose of the Council on Radio-Tele- 
vision Journalism to lay down detailed 
requirements for individual courses, nor 
for departmental jurisdiction. The 
Council contends, however, that any 
program of education for radio and tel- 
evision journalism should be designed 
to conform effectively to the general 
principles and specific goals here pre- 
sented. 

I. The basis of all education for ra- 
dio and television journalism is sound 
general education that will provide a 
foundation for an understanding of the 
modern world in which broadcasting is 
a vitally important means of communi- 
cation. 


Preparation for radio and television 
journalism should be offered as part of 
curricula of not less than four academic 
years, leading at least to a bachelor’s 
degree. 

At the completion of such a curricu- 
lum, the student should have gained a 
comprehensive background in the social 
studies—government and political sci- 
ence, economics, history, geography and 
sociology; a grounding in natural sci- 
ence and psychology; a reading (and, 
when possible, speaking) knowledge of 
at least one modern foreign language; 
and a broad knowledge of English and 
American literature and composition. It 


is urged that this background of general 
education constitute the major portion 
of his academic work. 


II. Students should be provided op- 
portunity to acquire an understanding 
of the importance of broadcasting as a 
social instrument and of its relationship 
to government, industry and the public. 

The student should be thoroughly 
grounded in the broad field of mass 
communications, especially radio, tele- 
vision and the press. Such grounding 
should include the history of communi- 
cations; government regulations and the 
relationship of broadcast communica- 
tion to government in the United States 
and in the major foreign countries; the 
social and legal responsibilities of radio 
and television, their influence in the for- 
mation of public opinion, their position 
as implements of business and as ad- 
vertising media; standards of practice in 
broadcasting; and the attitudes of the 
public toward broadcasting, together 
with an introduction to the techniques 
of audience measurement and other per- 
tinent survey methods. 


Ill. Students should be provided 
training of professional quality in the 
skills and techniques of radio and tele- 
vision journalism, together with an ade- 
quate understanding of other aspects of 
broadcasting. 


Essential among these skills and tech- 
niques are: 


The handling of news (the nature of 
news; news sources; news gathering and 
news writing; news editing); the struc- 
ture and operation of the news services; 
the operation and use of newspaper and 
radio wires. 
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Handling news for radio and televi- 
sion; radio and television news style; 
news broadcast patterns; gathering and 
writing local news for broadcast; special 
events and on-the-spot coverage; the 
commentary; the interview; news dram- 
atization. 

Microphone technique—fundamentals 
of the actual broadcasting of news by 
radio; uses of the tape recorder. 

Camera techniques—the use of still 
and movie cameras; film and picture 
editing; production problems. 

The student should also have the op- 
portunity to obtain basic knowledge 
and training in other aspects of broad- 
casting. These include: 


Radio and television programming, 
production and allied subjects. 

Radio and television advertising— 
economics, script forms, merchandising, 
marketing, servicing, sales. 

Station operation, management, pub- 
lic relations, and promotion. 

Elementary electronics; control room 
and studio operations. 


IV. Teachers of radio and television 
journalism should be soundly equipped, 
by practical experience, by education 
and by broad understanding of broad- 
casting’s special values and implications. 

Members of faculties engaged to 
teach courses in radio and television 
journalism must have had adequate pro- 
fessional experience to enable them to 
present courses at the professional level. 
They should be fully qualified by col- 
lege or university training and profes- 
sional experience to deal competently 
and understandingly with their subjects. 
Those responsible for instruction in 
graduate courses should have had suffi- 
cient advanced academic training or 
professional experience to equip them 
to teach such courses on the level of 
competency existing in other disciplines. 
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V. A college or university, to offer 
acceptable preparation for radio or tele- 
vision journalism, should possess or 
have access to adequate laboratory 
equipment and library and other facili- 
ties. Courses in these fields can be ef- 
fectively offered only where laboratory 
facilities provide opportunity for realis- 
tic practice and experiment. 

For radio, such facilities should in- 
clude standard studios, libraries of re- 
corded materials, recording and sound 
equipment, etc. For television, they 
should include completely-equipped stu- 
dios (either closed circuit or actual 
broadcasting), camera and film equip- 
ment, picture and film editing facilities, 
etc. Arrangements for students in either 
field to broadcast their work (or realisti- 
cally to simulate such broadcasting) 
and to hear or see it broadcast, are rec- 
ommended. A regular wire news service 
and adequate newsroom facilities are 
considered minimum equipment. Ar- 
rangements with radio and television 
stations for student “internships” are 
strongly recommended. 

There should also be available library 
facilities with broadcasting materials 
comparable to those available for other 
disciplines. These should include an ex- 
tensive collection of the books on radio 
and television journalism, the press and 
mass communications; collections of ra- 
dio and television scripts and record, 
tape and film recordings; files of the 
principal trade and technical publica- 
tions dealing with broadcasting; files of 
governmental and broadcasting industry 
reports, brochures and like materials; 
and readily-available reference and 
background material necessary to pro- 
vide realistic experience in radio and 
television news work. 





. radio news is a high calling; news on the air presents vast oppor- 


tunities to its workers and imposes on them vast responsibilities; if it faces 
limitations not borne by other news media, it also enjoys wide ranges not 
open to them.”—MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY, in News by Radio. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 
Radio Broadcasting and 


Propaganda in Communist China 
BY FRANKLIN W. HOUN* 


The Chinese Communists have made intensive efforts to use radio 
as a means of indoctrinating the masses, through nation-wide 
construction of radio-diffusion exchanges and promotion of col- 
lective listening. Despite some achievements, the Communists 
find the character of their use of radio self-defeating. 





W LIKE THE PRESS, THE RADIO HAS 
been utilized by the Chinese Commu- 
nists as an important weapon of propa- 
ganda and indoctrination.* 


Radio broadcasting by the Chinese 
Communists dates from September 5, 
1945, when they established a radio sta- 
tion in Yenan.? Located at a small tem- 
ple, this station was poorly equipped. 
It had a power strength of only 300 
watts and was on the air just two hours 
daily. Its programs, intended mainly for 
listeners in the then Kuomintang ruled 
territory, were confined to news broad- 
casts, political commentaries, and fea- 
ture stories on conditions in the Com- 
nunist controlled areas. One year later, 
the station extended its daily broadcast- 
ing time by 30 minutes and slightly en- 
riched its programs. On its second an- 
niversary, the daily broadcasting time 
was increased by another 30 minutes 
and certain English language programs 
presently were added. 


*Dr. Houn is a member of the research staff 
at Stanford University, and has written a newly- 
published book on the central government of 
China. 

*The press in Communist China has been dis- 
cussed by this writer in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
33:502-11 (Fall 1956). 


?Wen Chi-tse, “A Survey of the People’s 
Broadcasting Affairs,” People’s Daily (in Chi- 
nese), Feb. 1, 1950. 


The establishment of the Yenan sta- 
tion was quickly followed by the found- 
ing of another Communist broadcasting 
station in Kalgan. Before long, stations 
also were set up in Manchuria, South- 
ern Hopei, and Northern Kiangsu. By 
the end of 1948, some 16 stations were 
broadcasting in the so-called “liberated 
areas.”* 

After they conquered the Mainland, 
the Communists took over all stations 
left intact by the Kuomintang regime 
and converted them into “people’s sta- 
tions,” owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. In April 1950, there were 83 
radio broadcasting stations in Commu- 
nist China, of which 50 were “people’s 
broadcasting stations” and 33 were pri- 
vately owned and operated.* 

With a combined strength of 13,000 
kilowatts, the 33 privately owned and 
operated stations at that time were dis- 
tributed as follows: Shanghai, 22; Can- 
ton, 3; Chungking, 3; Ningpo, 2; Pe- 
king, 1; Tientsin, 1; and Tsingtao, 1.° 

Soon after their capture of Shanghai 
in 1949, the Communists put all pri- 
vately-owned broadcasting stations of 


*Wen Chi-tse, “People’s Broadcasting During 


the Last Ten Years,” New China Monthly (in 
Chinese), No. 72 (Oct. 1955), pp. 232-33. 

oe go a. Affairs in 
China,” People’s Daily, April 25, 1950. 

5 Ibid. 
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that city under surveillance and strict 
control. They were not allowed to 
broadcast any program of a political 
nature, an interdict which included news 
commentaries and political speeches as 
well as any program which might be 
construed as anti-Communist or anti- 
government. Owners of private stations 
were required to submit written reports 
on the content of their broadcasts of the 
previous day; these were sent to the Mu- 
nicipal Bureau of Information and Pub- 
lications. They were not allowed to 
communicate with other stations and 
could not send broadcasts by short 
wave. They were required, on the other 
hand, to rebroadcast certain programs 
mostly political originating from Com- 
munist-operated broadcasting stations.® 

Under these conditions, privately- 
owned stations became no more than 
transmitting stations for the official ra- 
dio network of the regime. This was one 
more illustration of the Communists’ 
ability to utilize non-Communist insti- 
tutions or facilities to advance their 
own purposes, even though they are not 
themselves prepared to assume control 
and operation of the institutions or fa- 
cilities in question. 

Possessed by then of experience in 
radio broadcasting and with sufficient 
trained personnel, the Communist re- 
gime took action during the years 1951- 
53 to nationalize some of the privately- 
owned stations and give others the status 
of jointly-owned state and private enter- 
prises.” In Communist China today, un- 
der this policy, there are virtually no 
privately-owned and operated broad- 
casting stations. The existing stations 
are, for all practical purposes, tools of 
the regime, used for the indoctrination 
of the masses and the mobilization of 
public opinion. 


*“The Shanghai Military Control Committee's 
Provisional Regulations on the Control of the 
Privately-Owned and Operated Radio Broadcast- 
ing Stations,” Liberation Daily (in Chinese), 
June 14, 1949. 


™ Chin Ta-k’ai, “Communist China’s Radio Net- 
work,” Fatherland Weekly (in Chinese), No. 65 
(March 29, 1954), p. 10. 
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Like the press structure, broadcasting 
stations in Communist China constitute 
a pyramidal hierarchy. At the summit 
of the hierarchy is the Central People’s 
Broadcasting Station. Located in Peking 
and supervised by the Bureau of Broad- 
casting Affairs of the State Council, this 
station is the core of the entire radio 
network of Communist China; it plays a 
role in the Chinese radio system similar 
to that of the central broadcasting sta- 
tions in Moscow in the Soviet radio 
system. 

Since 1950 this station has used two 
separate installations for domestic and 
foreign broadcasts. At the beginning, 
the installation for domestic broadcasts 
could only issue one program at a time 
and was on the air for only 74% hours 
daily. In 1950 it began to issue two pro- 
grams simultaneously, and at present it 
is on the air for 22 1/6 hours per day, 
sending out programs in all the major 
languages and dialects spoken by the 
Han Chinese and other ethnic groups 
of the nation. The domestic programs 
are directed toward the entire Chinese 
listening public throughout the country, 
either directly or by means of network 
hookups. 

There has been some change in the 
composition of the programs of the 
Central People’s Broadcasting Station 
intended for domestic consumption. In 
1950 the percentage distribution of ra- 
dio broadcasting time between the vari- 
ous programs was as follows: news and 
political broadcasts, 50% ; social educa- 
tion, 25%; and cultural and recreational 
programs, 25%.* Currently, news and 
political broadcasts account for 30% 
of the total broadcasting time; scientific, 
musical, literary and dramatic programs 
for 60%; and other miscellaneous ma- 
terials for 10%.° 

Since cultural, musical, and dramatic 
programs are either weighted with 
litical concepts or designed for “lifting 


8 Mei, loc. cit. 


*Wen Chi-tse, “People’s Broad During 
the Last Ten Years,” New China Menthly, Na. 
72 (Oct. 1955), p. 232. = 
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the cultural standard of the masses,” the 
reduced time allocation for news and 
political broadcasts cannot be taken to 
mean that the Chinese Communist au- 
thorities are now making less use of the 
radio as a propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion medium than formerly. Rather, it 
means that they now prefer to use the 
more subtle approach. It also is signifi- 
cant, however, in that it suggests that 
there must have been some degree of 
popular apathy and boredom toward 
Communist propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion as conducted over the radio in their 
pure form. 


The so-called news and political pro- 
gram are designed to indoctrinate the 
masses in Communist ideology, to fa- 
miliarize them with important events 
in the nation and the world, to an- 
nounce major decrees and regulations 
of the party and government, and to 
transmit official explanations and clari- 
fications of established policy. 

To conduct indoctrination in Com- 
munist ideology, the station presents 
series of lectures by leading Communist 
theoreticians. During the last few years 
there have been lecture series on the 
history of social development, on im- 
perialism, on the theory of the state, on 
people’s dictatorship, on political econ- 
omy, on dialectic materialism and his- 
torical materialism, and so forth. Each 
of these series usually lasts for several 
months and some segment of the popu- 
lation are virtually compelled to listen 
collectively in so-called “radio auditori- 
ums.” These lectures represent the direct 
form of political and ideological indoc- 
trination carried on by the station. 


* * m 


News broadcasts are characterized by 
the predominance of news commentar- 
ies and feature stories on factory, mine 
and farm production; on the regime’s 
plans and achievements in diplomatic, 
cultural and other fields; and on the af- 
fairs of the Soviet Union and the 
ple’s democracies in Eastern Europe. 
Domestic affairs of the Western coun- 
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tries are seldom featured. When they 
are, it is often with distortion or for 
the of criticism or “exposure” 
of the dark side of things. 

To spread knowledge of and interest 
in science, programs are presented in 
the form of lectures, “questions and an- 
swers” or “special dispatches.” Needless 
to say, the Communists do not spread 
scientific knowledge for the sake of sci- 
ence itself; the purpose is to use science 
in the attainment of their political goals. 
They want more people to have scien- 
tific knowledge by way of helping to 
advance the socialist industrialization of 
the nation and the building of a Com- 
munist society. Their motivation can be 
recognized from the fact that most of 
the “science” broadcasts made so far 
have dealt with technical problems cur- 
rently confronting the nation’s industry, 
agriculture and transportation system, 
with water conservation projects or the 
like. The political overtone of the broad- 
casts can also be sensed in that a great 
deal of the scientific information pre- 
sented and the production techniques 
described have had a Soviet origin and 
in that the persons who made such 
broadcasts have never failed to praise 
“the socialist state’s superior environ- 
ment for scientific development.” 

Literary programs of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Broadcasting Station consist of 
readings, discussions and lectures. The 
reading material may be prose or po- 
etry selections or an entire work from 
contemporary writing or ancient litera- 
ture. Works of Chinese authors and 
Chinese translations of Russian works 
are most frequently featured. The main 
consideration in the choice of reading 
material is in the political and ideologi- 
cal implications. Specifically, if a piece 
of literary work contains the “correct” 
ideology and is in keeping with the cur- 
rent political wind, it is suitable for ra- 
dio reading. On the other hand, any 
work with “objectionable” or “perni- 
cious” ideological contents, or contents 
contrary to the current political wind, 
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certainly will not be selected, however 
superior it might be in literary style. 

Literary discussions and lectures usu- 
ally are conducted or delivered by noted 
Chinese writers. Their topics may relate 
to the methodology of literary composi- 
tion or to the merits or defects of a se- 
lected work. Sometimes, literary theory 
and literary policy are also chosen as a 
topic. These programs are mainly in- 
tended for listeners in the literary cir- 
cles or those who have a particular in- 
terest in literature. They invariably have 
a pointed political orientation, and are 
used to help the regime promote “de- 
sirable” or “good” literary works, while 
criticizing shortcomings or mistakes 
committed by writers. 


Musical and dramatic broadcasts also 
are featured more for the sake of indoc- 
trination and propaganda than for en- 
tertainment or relaxation. This is evi- 
denced by the predominance of march 
songs and songs and operas with revo- 
lutionary or political implications. Sym- 
phonic concerts and other music pro- 
grams are included primarily to give 
the masses “a good musical education 
or for developing among the masses a 
habit to love music.” Most symphonic 
and orchestral performances emphasize 
works of Russian and Chinese compos- 
ers, although Western composers are by 
no means excluded. 


Most dramatic broadcasts are direct 
and live transmissions of actual per- 
formances in the major theaters in Pe- 
king or are recordings of the voices of 
performers at various local operas and 
in the Peking opera. Like the Soviet 
Union, Communist China still has no 
group of actors or actresses primarily 
engaged in radio performances. 


a * *” 


Comic monologues featured on the 
Central People’s Broadcasting Station 
usually are loaded with political slogans 
and Communist tenets. They are de- 
signed to indoctrinate, and the comic 
and amusing elements merely serve as a 
sort of sugar coating. 
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Childen’s programs are presented for 
the of arousing the children’s 
scientific interest and creative fancy, 
developing their love of the people and 
of the fatherland, giving them a certain 
amount of historic and literary knowl- 
edge and providing pleasant and sensi- 
ble recreation. A large part of the ma- 
terial for these programs is prepared by 
specialists on child education who draw 
heavily on folk tales, adventure stories 
and elementary science books. Selected 
pieces of children’s own writing are 
frequently included. The common char- 
acteristic of these programs is their pos- 
itive tone and their purity of language. 

The Central People’s Broadcasting 
Station also rebroadcasts the daily Chi- 
nese language programs of Radio Mos- 
cow. Broadcasts from radio stations in 
capitals of other satellite states are 
transmitted only occasionally, most of 
those used are feature stories on the 
social life and economic development 
of the countries of origination. These 
broadcasts are therefore a sort of prop- 
aganda designed to build a closer spir- 
itual tie between the Chinese people 
and peoples of other countries within 
the Soviet orbit. 

With the stepping up of the campaign 
for “liberation” of Formosa, the Cen- 
tral People’s Broadcasting Station in the 
fall of 1954 added to its domestic 
broadcasts a special program intended 
for the people on Formosa. At the out- 
set, this program was on the air four 
hours daily. Since May 1955, it has 
been prolonged to 12 hours daily. Fea- 
tured heavily are reports on the “happy” 
and “prosperous” life of the mainland- 
ers under the regime of Chairman Mao. 
The program also includes “talks” and 
“letters” to Kuomintang officials now on 
Formosa. Either made or read over the 
radio by relatives, friends, or former 
colleagues of the Kuomintang officials 
addressed, these messages as well as the 
news reports, are designed to under- 
mine the morale of the anti-Communist 
government of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek with a view to bringing about 
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its eventual disintegration or capitula- 
tion, thus effecting the Communists’ 
“peaceful liberation of Formosa.” 

More recently, the Chinese Commu- 
nist authorities have decided to use the 
Central People’s Broadcasting Station 
and other people’s broadcasting stations 
throughout the country to popularize 
the mandarin dialect and the simplified 
characters of the Chinese language. Spe- 
cial lectures on these subjects are now 
added to the above-mentioned pro- 
grams. 

Originally, the Central People’s 
Broadcasting Station’s department for 
foreign broadcasts presented its programs 
for 11 hours a day. Since January 
1956, the time for such broadcasts has 
been increased to 14 hours daily. It 
sends out programs in seven foreign 
languages: English, Japanese, Korean, 
Indo-Chinese, Indonesian, Burmese and 
Siamese. This suggests that at present 
the foreign language broadcasts of the 
Chinese Communists are intended for 
the English-speaking people and peoples 
living in the Far East and Pacific areas. 

The same department of the Central 
People’s Broadcasting Station also puts 
on the air for overseas Chinese special 
broadcasts in the dialects of Canton, 
Amoy, Hakka and Ch’ao-chou. 


*% * x 


Local people’s broadcasting stations 
currently operate on two levels: pro- 
vincial and municipal. 

A provincial station is found in each 
of the provincial capitals. Municipal 
stations exist in some important cities. 

Radio stations on the provincial level 
are used primarily to announce decrees 
and regulations and to broadcast news 
of the province concerned. The main 
task of municipal stations is to conduct 
“social education,” essentially a form of 
propaganda and agitation. For other 
programs, as well as for national or in- 
ternational news, these stations transmit 
the programs emanating from the Cen- 
tral People’s Broadcasting Station in 
Peking. 
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In January 1956, the total number of 
local people’s broadcasting stations was 
placed at 53. They were on the air for 
a total of 580 hours daily.*° 

For administrative purposes, each of 
the local stations is under the dual su- 
pervision of the Bureau of Broadcasting 
Affairs and the appropriate station on 
the next higher level. Daily activities of 
the provincial and municipal stations 
are also controlled by the party and 
government agencies on corresponding 
levels. 

Taking the people’s broadcasting net- 
work as a whole, we find that during 
the last few years, while the increase in 
the total number of broadcasting sta- 
tions is very moderate, the increase in 
their combined power strength has been 
quite impressive. In 1950 there were 49 
people’s broadcasting stations in the 
whole country, and in January 1956 the 
total number was 54, an increase of 
only five stations within more than five 
years."* The combined strength of the 
stations in 1949 was 107.9 kilowatts; in 
1952 it rose to 475.2 kilowatts; in 
1954 the figure was more than nine 
times that of 1952; and the Communist 
authorities have announced that in 1957 
the total power strength of all the peo- 
ple’s broadcasting stations will be fur- 
ther increased by 460% as compared 
with the total strength in 1954.1? 

Accompanying the tremendous in- 
crease in the total power strength of the 
stations is the increase in the number of 
frequencies used in broadcasting. In 
1950 the 49 people’s broadcasting sta- 
tions used 89 different frequencies for 
domestic broadcasting, while in 1956 
the 54 stations used as many as 142 
frequencies for the same purpose.'* 

The sharp contrast between the mod- 
erate increase in the total number of 
tadio stations and the rapid increase in 


Lu Yeh, “People’s Broadcasting in the New 
China,” Radio (in Chinese), No. 13 (Jan. 19, 
1956), pp. 6-8. 


4 Ibid. 
12 Thid. 
18 Ibid. 
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the combined power strength may be 
ascribed to at least two causes. In the 
first place, there may have been a short- 
age of equipment and trained personnel 
to open new broadcasting stations. Sec- 
ondly, the Communist authorities must 
have been apprehensive of the fact that 
any hasty expansion of the number of 
broadcasting stations might complicate 
the problem of controlling the program 
and contents of broadcasts. 


* * * 


A radio listener in Communist China 
may hear programs either on an ordi- 
nary radio receiving set or over wired 
speakers located at his home, office, 
dormitory, school, recreation center, on 
a street corner, or other places. 

According to Communist statistics, 
there has been a considerable increase 
in the total number of ordinary radio 
receiving sets in Communist China dur- 
ing the last few years. In 1950, there 
were reportedly only 1,000,000 radio 
receiving sets, a majority of which 
were Japanese products, capable of re- 
ceiving programs from medium-wave 
stations.’ In January 1956, a Commu- 
nist writer claimed that the total num- 
ber of ordinary radio receiving sets in 
the country had risen to approximately 
1,500,000, exclusive of some 80,000 
crystal sets.*® 

The Communists disclosed in 1950 
that almost a million radio receiving 
sets were concentrated in East China, 
Manchuria and North China, especially 
in metropolitan cities in these regions, 
such as Shanghai, Mukden, Peking and 
Tientsin.*° In the vast areas of North- 
west China, Central-South China and 
Southwest China, the total number of 


4 Mei, loc. cit. 

% Chou Hsin-wu, “Mandarin Language Broad- 
cast and the New Role of the Radio,” Radio 
Listener (in Chinese), No. 7 (Jan. 1956), pp. &- 
9. 


%The approximate distribution of radio re- 
ceiving sets was as follows: East China, 400,000; 
Manchuria, 300,000; North China, 200,000; and 
other regions, 100,000. In 1950, the Communist 
authorities also claimed that there were about 
200,000 damaged radio receiving sets which, af- 
ter repair, could be used again. Mei, loc. cit. 
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radio receiving sets was estimated at 
only 100,000. Although the Communist 
authorities have not made a statement 
on the current distribution of radio re- 
ceiving sets, there are indications that 
efforts have been made to provide more 
sets for people living in areas where the 
numbers previously were lowest. 

Under the former Kuomintang re- 
gime, most radio receiving sets were 
owned by well-to-do persons. This situ- 
ation has not been greatly changed. But 
radio receiving sets are being acquired 
by business enterprises, mining plants, 
schools, government agencies, coopera- 
tive farms, mutual aid teams, the armed 
forces and other mass organizations for 
collective listening.*’ 

Organized efforts toward the promo- 
tion of collective listening were first 
made in April 1950 when the now de- 
funct Information Administration is- 
sued a document known as “Decisions 
on the Establishment of Radio Broad- 
cast Monitoring Teams.”** In Septem- 
ber 1951, another document of a similar 
nature was promulgated jointly by the 
Information Administration and the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions. 
This document bore the label: “Deci- 
sions Concerning the Establishment of 
Radio Broadcast Monitoring Teams in 
the Factories, Mining Plants, and Enter- 
prises Throughout the Nation.” *® 

Prior to this, the Political Depart- 
ment of the former People’s Revolution- 
ary Military Council also reportedly is- 
sued, in April 1951, a “Directive Relat- 
ing to the Establishment of Radio 
Broadcast Monitoring Teams in the 
Armed Forces.” ?° In pursuance of these 
decisions, radio monitoring teams began 
to appear as part of the plan to estab- 
lish collective listening, and also to ex- 
tend the audience for material already 


1 bid. 

% For a Chinese text of the document, see 
New China Monthly, No. 7 (May 15, 1950), pp. 
155-56. 

For a Chinese text of the document, see 
New China Monthly, No. 24 (Oct. 25, 1951), 
p. 381. 

» A full text of this document is not available. 
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broadcast. Their formation has gained 
momentum since 1955 as the demand 
for greater propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion effort has increased because of in- 
tensified execution of the so-called so- 
cialist transformation programs in agri- 
culture and industry. 

As of January 1956, there were some 
11,000 monitoring teams operating in 
the offices of county, district and hsiang 
(administrative villages) governments; 
another 17,700 teams in industrial, fish- 
ing, pastoral and agricultural coopera- 
tives; and still another 20,000 teams in 
the units of the armed forces.** It was 
reported that by the end of 1956 there 
would be 13,376 more radio broadcast 
monitoring teams in the countryside of 
the interior and remote regions of the 
country.* 

Some of the monitoring teams are 
equipped with loudspeakers, others with 
headsets. Information is lacking on the 
total number of monitors currently op- 
erating in the existing teams. Judging 
by the fact that in 1953 the then exist- 
ing 33,000 monitoring teams reportedly 
consisted of approximately 100,000 
monitors, the 50,000 to 60,000 or more 
teams now in existence must comprise 
several tens of thousands more moni- 
tors. Working under the supervision ei- 
ther of the grass-root units of the mass 
organizations (such as trade union or- 
ganizations in a factory) or of the party 
cells concerned, some of the monitors 
are appointed and others are voluntary 
workers. 

The Communists hope that by estab- 
lishing radio monitoring teams they may 
make more effective use of the limited 
number of radio receiving sets available, 
first, by increasing the size of the radio 
audience. The monitors, however, also 
jot down notes on broadcasts, tran- 
scribe and mimeograph their summaries 
for distribution, or rewrite them for 
public display as local wall newspapers. 


“Lu, op. cit., p. 8. 


2 News item in Radio Listener, No. 8 (Feb. 
1956), p. 8. 
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So they make it possible for the broad- 
cast materials to reach a greater num- 
ber of persons. 

The fact that broadcast monitors can 
help increase the effectiveness of radio 
as an instrument of propaganda and in- 
doctrination is enhanced by two provi- 
sions contained in the “Regulations on 
the Work of Monitors,” promulgated 
on April 29, 1950, by the Central Peo- 
ple’s Broadcasting Station.** One of 
these provisions requires that monitors 
concentrate on receiving and disseminat- 
ing speeches broadcast by the govern- 
ment leaders, social science lectures de- 
livered by famous scholars, government 
decrees, news reports and other impor- 
tant items that might help to improve 
the political and cultural levels of the 
listeners. The second provision is that 
the monitors must report to the respon- 
sible radio station exactly what mate- 
rial has been disseminated and the reac- 
tions of their fellow listeners, so that the 
station can check on their work as mon- 
itors and also can readjust its program, 
if necessary, in the light of the reactions 
of the audience. 

* * * 


Mention has been made of the use of 
wired radio speakers. The wired speak- 
ers are gathered into nets, each of 
which is called a “radio-diffusion ex- 
change.” An exchange receives pro- 
grams from the central and local radio 
stations either by a powerful aerial re- 
ceiver or through the intercity telephone 
lines. The programs then are redistrib- 
uted over a system of wires radiating 
from the exchange to the speakers 
placed in factory shops, communal 
dwellings and dormitories, and in other 
public gathering places such as club 
rooms, reading rooms, recreation halls, 
public squares, street corners, railway 
trains, and so on. 

“In a general way,” one writer has 
said, “the radio diffusion exchange is 
very much like an automatic telephone 


23 “Regulations on the Work of Monitors,” 
People’s Daily, April 30, 1950. 
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TABLE | 
Distribution of Radio-Diffusion Exchanges in Communist China, November 1955 





Location of Exchange 


No. of 





Medium and small-sized cities and towns 


Business offices, industrial and mining plants, railroad stations 


Schools and units of the armed forces 


Source: Lu Yeh, “Hsin-Chung-kuo Jen-inin Ti Kuang-po Shih-yeh” (People’s Broad- 
casting in the New China), Wu-hsien-tien (The Radio), No. 13 (Jan. 19, 1956), 


pp. 6-8. 





exchange whose wires go out to the 
homes of subscribers and to public 
phone booths, except that radio pro- 
grams substitute for telephone mes- 
sages, all subscribers receive the same 
message, and only one-way communi- 
cation is possible.” ™* 

The construction of radio-diffusion 
exchanges in Communist China was be- 
gun in the fall of 1950. Because of 
technical limitations and political con- 
siderations the construction progressed 
very slowly. On September 13, 1951, 
the People’s Daily reported that at that 
time there were approximately 1,000 
radio-diffusion exchanges operating in 
large cities, business offices, industrial 
and mining plants; 200 at railroad sta- 
tions, and some 800 in railway trains 
and other places. Most of these were 
said to be small-type exchanges. 

The construction of radio-diffusion 
exchanges in rural districts and in me- 
dium and small-sized towns did not take 
place until 1952. Even then the devel- 
opment of the exchanges was chiefly in 
industrial and mining plants, in schools, 
and in units of the armed forces. This 
was illustrated by Communists’ statistics 
of November 1955 on the distribution 
of radio-diffusion exchanges at that 
time (Table 1). 


* Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Un- 
fon: A Study in Mass Persuasion (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950), pp. 242-43. 

% People’s Daily, Sept. 13, 1951. 


Prior to the disclosure of the above 
statistics, however, Communist authori- 
ties had been busy for months in study- 
ing means for a rapid expansion of ra- 
dio-exchanges in the countryside so as 
to provide the regime with more com- 
munication facilities with the peasant 
during the period of the agricultural op- 
erative movement, greatly intensified 
late in the summer of 1955. 

In August 1955, the Bureau of 
Broadcasting Affairs held an informal 
conference at which opinions were ex- 
changed between technical experts and 
administrative officials of radio stations 
on the expansion of radio-diffusion ex- 
changes in the villages. Following the 
conference, the construction of radio- 
diffusion exchanges was noticeably 
speeded up. It was reported that by 
the end of 1955, a total of 175 new ra- 
dio-diffusion exchanges, with some 36,- 
900 speakers were installed in the rural 
districts.** In other words, the total 
number of radio-diffusion exchanges in 
the countryside in December 1955 ac- 
tually was 150% higher than that re- 
ported a month earlier, and the increase 
in the total number of wired speakers 
during the same period was 250% high- 
er. Meanwhile, existing radio-diffusion 
exchanges were improved or strength- 
ened in power. 

Nor is this all. In December 1955, 


%* Kuang-ming Daily (in Chinese), Dec. 26, 
1955. 
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the Bureau of Broadcasting Affairs con- 
vened another conference known as the 
Third All-China Conference on Radio 
Broadcasting. Among other things, this 
conference addressed itself to the prob- 
lem of developing rural networks of ra- 
dio-diffusion exchanges. Before its ad- 
journment, the conference agreed on a 
set of target figures for the construction 
of such exchanges. 

During the year 1956 a total of 1,169 
radio-diffusion exchanges, with 781,942 
speakers, were scheduled to be installed 
in the villages, and by the end of 1957 
there may be a total of some 1,800 ra- 
dio-diffusion exchanges with 1,360,000 
speakers.27 The Communists asserted 
that fulfillment of the 1956 task would 
mean that almost every county in the 
country would have at least one radio- 
diffusion exchange and each of the 
hsiang (administrative villages) several 
wired speakers. Wired radio speakers 
are to be installed primarily on cooper- 
ative farms and at other “strategic 
places” for collective listening. 

The conference also made a prelim- 
inary long-range plan for the develop- 
ment of rural radio-diffusion exchanges. 
According to this plan, at the end of 
China’s second five-year plan (i.e., 
1962), the nation’s countryside will 
have a total of 5,400 radio-diffusion ex- 
changes with some 6,700,000 speakers 
installed on an overwhelming majority 
of the cooperative farms and at one of 
every three peasant homes. It is ex- 
pected that by that time networks of 
radio-diffusion exchanges will be the 
chief means of radio reception in the 
country. 

* * * 


The Chinese Communists express 
conviction, on the basis of their experi- 
ence, that radio-diffusion exchanges are 
valuable instruments for conducting agi- 
tation for higher labor productivity, for 
carrying on socialist education among 
workers and peasants and keeping them 
informed as to current affairs of the 


1 Ibid. 
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nation and the world, for transmitting 
and explaining policies and decrees of 
the party and government, for popular- 
izing advanced methods in agriculture 
and industry, for disseminating scien- 
tific knowledge and guidance on sanita- 
tion, for making weather reports, for 
enriching the cultural life of the popula- 
tion, and for mobilizing the population 
to undertake emergency work.” 

The Communists cite instances of 
services performed by radio-diffusion 
exchanges. Early in September 1954, 
for example, when frost was about to 
visit the entire county of Chiu-t’ai, 
Kirin Province, threatening late-ripen- 
ing crops, the county officials, through 
the radio-diffusion exchanges, called 
upon the more than 400 scattered vil- 
lage cadres to take precautionary meas- 
ures. As a result, the crops were saved.”® 

The usefulness of radio-diffusion ex- 
changes in transmitting or publicizing 
government or party decisions or orders 
also is stressed. As an illustration, it is 
said that in November 1955, the Chiu- 
tai county committee of the Commu- 
nist Party rebroadcast over the radio- 
diffusion exchanges the full texts of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s speech on 
the problem of agricultural cooperatives 
and the decisions of the Sixth Planum 
of the 7th Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China concerning 
problems of agricultural cooperatives. 
Through the wired speakers some 20,- 
000 cadres and residents in the county 
reportedly heard the program.*° 

Although the emphasis upon the con- 
struction of radio-diffusion exchanges 
may have been due largely to the scar- 
city of broadcasting stations and regu- 
lar radio receiving sets, Chinese Com- 
munists have asserted that the system 
has its intrinsic features of superiority 


*% Wang Chan-yen, “Intensifying Propaganda 
and Agitation for the Fulfillment of the Five- 
Year Plan,” People’s Daily, Feb. 22, 1956. 


“Developing Broadcasting Network in the 
Countryside,” editorial in Radio, No. 14 (Feb. 
19, 1956), pp. 4-5. 


” Ibid., p. 4. 
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over the regular radio receiving set.** 
They say the wired system is more eco- 
nomical and therefore more speakers 
can be installed with limited financial 
resources. Figures given by the Commu- 
nists have indicated that at present the 
total cost for building a new radio-dif- 
fusion exchange, together with 150 
wired speakers, is about 7,000 Chinese 
dollars and that monthly expense for 
operating such exchange do not exceed 
90 Chinese dollars. On the other hand, 
the figures offered show that at least 
20,000 Chinese dollars are required to 
purchase 150 regular radio receiving 
sets of an average quality and the 
monthly maintenance fee for the 150 
receivers will range between 1,500 to 
2,000 Chinese dollars. 

Another advantage claimed for the 
wired net is its ability to carry programs 
that originate at the exchange. This 
makes possible utilization of the radio 
for mass communication of a purely 
local nature or for conducting agitation 
in industrial and mining plants or on 
cooperative farms. 

A third advantage claimed is that the 
authorities may make special announce- 
ments to the population on matters they 
want to keep secret from foreign listen- 
ers. This is possible because the radio- 
diffusion exchange has the ability to 
broadcast without actually going on the 
air. The Communists contend that this 
advantage will prove itself more valu- 
able in time of war, for in that con- 
tingency the local radio (i.e., wired net) 
may still continue to function and main- 
tain contact between the authorities and 
the people without the risk of having 
enemy aviators make use of the signals 
to guide them to their target. 

Finally, the wired net is praised for 
its adaptability to propaganda control. 
Since the listener of a radio-diffusion 
exchange can tune in only the programs 
carried by the wired net, it is possible 
to control absolutely the listening oi 
the radio audience, completely ruling 


* Ibid. 
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out any possibility of intrusion by en- 
emy or foreign radio propaganda. 
* * * 


When speaking of the prevention of 
enemy or foreign radio programs from 
reaching the listening public on Main- 
land China, it is perhaps relevant to 
note briefly the suppression of secret 
listening to the Voice of America by 
Chinese listeners who possess radio sets 
capable of picking up the Voice broad- 
casts. Concerted effort in this respect 
was first made in November 1950 when 
American-trained college professors (in- 
cluding those at the famous Tsing-hua 
and Yen-ching Universities) and other 
inhabitants in Shanghai, Peking, Tient- 
sin, Hangchow, and other metropolitan 
cities, were under Communist inspira- 
tion to write letters to newspaper editors 
denouncing the “pernicious” Voice of 
America and calling upon the govern- 
ment to take effective steps to forbid 
radio owners to listen to it. 

“Acting on popular demand” and in 
coordination with the Anti-America and 
Aid-Korea Movement, formally ad- 
vanced at about the time the above- 
mentioned letters were appearing in the 
press, local police officers began to issue 
orders outlawing listening to the Voice 
of America. Relatives, friends and 
neighbors were encouraged to ‘inform 
the authorities if radio owners violated 
the police order, and indeed to spy upon 
them. 

Although there is no sure way of 
knowing to what extent the Communist 
authorities have been successful during 
the last few years in the suppression of 
listening to the Voice of America, we 
may assume that the impact of the 
Voice on Chinese listeners on the Main- 
land must not have been so great as 
Washington had hoped. There are two 
reasons for such an assumption. First, 
it is risky for a Chinese radio owner to 
dial the Voice of America, being under 
strict surveillance. Second, even if the 
Voice is heard in Communist China, 
its audience must be limited to a very 
small segment of the population, since 
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only a few well-to-do Chinese have 
short-wave radio receivers capable of 
picking up the Voice programs. There 
is no possibility at all for the Voice of 
America to be heard by the huge masses 
on whose support any future anti-Com- 
munist movement inside that country 
must ultimately depend for success. 
« * * 


From this general survey, one can 
see that, since their seizure of power on 
the mainland, the Communist authori- 
ties in China have made conscientious 
efforts to make the radio apparatus ef- 
fective in the service of the party and 
government. 

Although the increase in the total 
number of radio broadcasting stations 
has been relatively moderate, their com- 
bined power strength is now several fold 
stronger than in 1949. Stations also 
have been established in Tibet, Inner 
Mongolia, Sinkiang and other strategic 
spots where radio stations had never 
existed before. The nation-wide con- 
struction of radio-diffusion exchanges 
and the promotion of collective listen- 
ing are undoubtedly conducive to the 
conduct of propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion on a broad basis. Through the 
wired speakers Communist agitators 
now can conveniently reach workers 
and peasants. 

At the time of this writing, even so, 
an overwhelming majority of the Chi- 
nese population is still outside the reach 
of radio, except for their visits to some 
public gathering place such as the read- 
ing room of a plant, cooperative farm, 
or housing community. True, the radio’s 
ability to reach audiences will be im- 
mensely increased if the Communists’ 
plans for the development of radio-dif- 
fusion exchanges are fulfilled by 1962. 
But until then the radio in Communist 
China will remain considerably limited 
in its usefulness as a medium of propa- 
ganda and indoctrination. 

Besides the relative scarcity of radio 
broadcasting and receiving facilities, 
there is also the problem of the radio 
audience’s response to the fare offered 
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to it by the People’s Broadcasting Sta- 
tions and by the radio-diffusion ex- 
changes. Judging by Communist utter- 
ances, whenever radio receiving facili- 
ties are for the first time extended to a 
given area, the residents there usually 
display considerable enthusiasm in lis- 
tening to the broadcasts. People living 
in places where no radio reception facil- 
ities are in existence also seem eager to 
listen. One Communist publication 
quoted some farmers as saying: “If we 
can have wired radio speakers installed 
in our villages or at our homes, we will 
no longer mind how much work the 
government wants us to do everyday on 
the farm.” 5? 

But the enthusiasm displayed in such 
instances apparentiy is not due so much 
to people’s fondness for what they can 
hear over the radio or wired speaker 
but to their curiosity about radio broad- 
casting itself. This is evidenced by the 
Communists’ indirect admission of the 
Chinese listener’s aversion to the radio 
programs. For example, one wrote:** 


The subjects of a great deal of our 
radio broadcast scripts are utterly de- 
void of interest to a large segment of 
the population. Their contents are dull, 
without fresh ideas, and incapable of 
educating and influencing people. Peo- 
ple also find it difficult to get timely 
and comprehensive reports by the radio 
on current international events and on 
the development of the nation’s con- 
struction programs. Some local radio 
stations unduly neglect news programs 
in their broadcasting. They misinterpret 
the mage | of “placing the radio at the 
service of production” and overlook the 
role of political and news broadcasts in 
the acceleration of production. As a re- 
sult, workers’ reaction is that they can 
hear from the broadcasts nothing else 
but machines and screws, while farmers 
complain that they have been tired of 
hearing on the radio constant calls for 
accumulating manures or for catching 


% Ibid. 

%] Meng-shun, “Keeping A Close Tie with the 
Masses and Impro the Quality of 
Broadcasts,” People’s Daily, Feb. 6, 19 
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The lecture series on social sciences 
are not conducted in a manner intelli- 
gible to the popular listener. Man 
broadcast scripts are written in the old- 
fashioned style and with unpopular vo- 
cabulary. In some instances, they are 
even unreadable. Some of the scripts 
give the listener an impression that they 
are just compilations of slogans. Some 
local stations also impose too frequent- 
ly on the listening audience tediously 
long speeches and lectures. As for liter- 
ary programs of the radio stations, ww | 
are equally defective because of formal- 
istic, monotonous, and dogmatic ex- 
pressions. 

It would be incorrect to infer, how- 
ever, that the radio in Communist 
China is not heard by many persons. 
We must remember that in most in- 
stances radio listening is done in the 
organized manner referred to by the 
Communists as “collective listening.” 
Under this system, certain segments of 
the population whose attitudes the au- 
thorities wish to influence are virtually 
compelled to go to the “radio auditori- 
ums” where the programs can be heard. 
In 1950, for example, some 60,000 
workers in Tientsin were organized in 
groups to listen regularly to broadcasts 
made by the trade union leaders over 
the Tientsin Municipal People’s Broad- 
casting Station.** In the same year, in 
Shanghai, approximately 100,000 stu- 
dents and government officials were or- 
ganized to hear radio lectures on the 
history of social development and some 
50,000 children heard so-called “chil- 
dren’s summer vacation programs” 
broadcast by the Shanghai Municipal 
People’s Broadcasting Station.** 

Leaders of the Communist regime 
and officials of the radio stations appear 
to have spared no effort in making the 
radio broadcasts more interesting to the 
listening public insofar as “interest” is 
consistent with radio’s fulfillment of its 


*P’an Shih, “Some Problems Concerning the 
Information Work in North China,” People’s 
Daily, Jan. 4, 1950. 


* Chou Hsin-wu, “Overcoming the Aimless 


Op- 
eration in People’s Broadcasting,” Liberation 
Daily, Oct. 15, 1950. 
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supreme task in the political and cul- 
tural education of the population. Direc- 
tive after directive has been issued by 
the party and government bearing upon 
this matter. The press also presents ar- 
ticles from time to time discussing ways 
to make programs more attractive. 

One of the devices adopted by radio 
authorities is to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between radio stations and the 
listening public with a view to intensi- 
fying interest. This they attempt to ac- 
complish by frequent invitations to lis- 
teners to appear before the microphone 
and make all kinds of broadcasts. Dur- 
ing the last two months of 1949 and the 
first four months of 1950, it was re- 
ported, some 15,000 radio listeners 
made guest appearances on the Shang- 
hai Municipal People’s Broadcasting 
Station, and approximately 17,000 lis- 
teners did the same during the last few 
months of 1949 on the Tientsin Muni- 
cipal People’s Broadcasting Station.** 

It remains doubtful, however, wheth- 
er the Communist authorities will ever 
be able to do away completely with the 
ambivalence of some portion of the 
population toward the radio so long as 
radio is used essentially as a medium 
of propaganda and indoctrination in- 
stead of a means of relaxation and so 
long as large numbers of the listeners 
are obliged frequently to listen in pub- 
lic rather than in the comfort or seclu- 
sion of their homes. Moreover, it may 
be doubtful if the rigid and centralized 
controls exercised by the party and gov- 
ernment over the radio stations will also 
thwart the initiative and ingenuity of the 
radio operators in their attempt to im- 
prove their programs. Control over the 
press has definitely produced adverse 
effect upon that important medium of 
mass communication.** Perhaps the 
same may be true for radio as another 
such medium. 


%* Mei, loc. cit. 

%* See the concluding section of my article on 
the press in Communist China, JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 33:511-12 (Fall 1956). 
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> MORE THAN 200 BOOKS ON RADIO 
and television are included in this an- 
notated bibliography. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the books included in this list 
have been published since the appear- 
ance of a similar bibliography in a spe- 
cial “Radio Journalism” issue of this 
magazine in June 1946. 

Although this bibliography is journal- 
ism oriented, it has been designed for 
broad usefulness. Many books on news, 
writing and the social implications of 
broadcasting have been included; the 
more important books in such areas as 
production, direction, announcing and 
educational broadcasting have been an- 
notated; in other areas, such as collec- 
tions of dramatic scripts, only a hand- 
ful of the very best books have been 
listed, while the strictly technical as- 
pects of broadcast engineering have 
been omitted entirely. 

In an effort to obtain accurate infor- 
mation about revised editions and to 
avoid missing significant books on radio 
and television, libraries were checked 
and inquiries were sent to approxi- 
mately 100 publishers. Although a few 
pertinent booklets and pamphlets are in- 
cluded, most of the entries are full 
length books. There are no magazine 
articles included in this project, because 
a comprehensive annotated bibliography 
of magazine articles on radio and tele- 
vision has been appearing in the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY for many years. 


To facilitate use of the bibliography, 
an effort has been made to group the 
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books in appropriate categories; how- 
ever, because some books are broad in 
scope and varied in content, the user of 
this bibliography may find it profitable 
to explore books listed under related 
headings. 


The books have been grouped under 
these headings: 


I. Program Techniques and Broad- 
casting Operations 
Radio and Television News 
. Writing for Broadcast 
Radio and Television An- 
nouncing 
. Acting, Production, and Di- 
rection 
. Broadcasting Laws and Reg- 
ulations 
- Commercial 
Broadcasting 
. Scripts and Plays 
. Radio and Television in Society 
A. Introductory Surveys of 
Broadcasting 
B. Audience Research 
C. General Information 
III. Educational Radio and Televi- 
sion 
IV. Vocational Opportunities 
V. Directories and Bibliographies 


Aspects of 


Program Techniques and 
Broadcasting Operations 


Radio and Television News 


Brooks, WILLIAM F., Radio News Writing. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. 
Written largely from network viewpoint, with 
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one-fourth of space given to commentators’ 
Scripts. 

Brown, Donatp E. and JoNngs, JOHN PAUL, Ra- 

dio and Television News. New York: Rine- 
hart, 1954. 
Large quantities of exercise material covering 
all phases of news gathering, writing and edit- 
ing are accompanied by expository pieces writ- 
ten by more than a score of well known news- 
men. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V., News by Radio. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. 

Long regarded as one of the best basic text- 
books in radio news; does not cover television. 

FRANKLIN, O. THOMAS, Broadcasting the News. 
New York: Pageant Press, 1955. 

Relatively short and practical coverage of ra- 
dio news techniques. 

HEATH, Harry E., Television News Survey. Ames: 
Iowa State College, 1952. 

A duplicated report on facilities and techniques 
used by TV stations. 

HOTALING, BuRTON L., A Manual of Radio News 
Writing. Milwaukee: The Milwaukee Journal, 
1947, 

Brief but practical information on preparation 
of radio news copy, with emphasis on style 
techniques. 

INTERNATIONAL News Service, INS Radio News 
Manual. New York: INS, 1947. 

A booklet that gives general information and 
promotional material on INS service to radio 
Stations. 

Mosse, BASKETT, Radio News Handbook. Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University, 1947. 

In concise form, this handbook covers many 
of the fundamentals of radio news. 

MossE, BASKETT and WHITING, FrReD, Television 

News Handbook. Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1953. 
Devoted exclusively to television news, it con- 
tains much practical information that was pre- 
sented by 15 participants in a seminar for TV 
newsmen. 

NewsoM, Puit, United Press Radio News Style 
Book. New York: United Press Associations, 
1943. 

A slender little volume that served as a pio- 
neer in presenting information on style tech- 
niques in writing news for radio. 

RENICK, RALPH A., News on Television. Miami, 
Florida: University of Miami, 1950. 

A mimeographed report of a study of TV news 
practices while the author held a Kaltenborn 
fellowship. 

SEvaREID, Eric, In One Ear. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1952. 

A collection of pieces broadcast by one of 
America’s most competent news analysts. 

WARREN, Carl, Radio News Writing and Editing. 

New York: Harper, 1947. 
Completely devoted to writing and editing ra- 
dio news copy, it contains much useful mate- 
rial; however, certain procedural details are 
geared to a large metropolitan station rather 
than an average operation. 

Wire, Paut W., News on the Air 

Harcourt, Brace, 1947. 
Lively, anecdotal style makes this an unusually 
readable text. Many chapters are written from 
the viewpoint of a network news executive; nu- 
merous copy examples are concerned with sig- 
nificant events in World War II. 
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Writing for Broadcast 


ALLAN, Douc, How to Write for Television. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1946. 

One of the first books in this field; includes 
sample scripts and glossary. 

Barnouw, Erm, Handbook of Radio Writing. 
2nd ed. Boston: Little, Brown, 1947. 

An orderly presentation of basic information 
on radio writing, with primary emphasis on 
dramatic scripts; marketing information also. 

CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R.; HEATH, Harry E.; and 
JOHNSON, Ray V., A Guide to Radio-TV Writ- 
ing. Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1950. 
The workbook format can be used with or 
without textbooks. Although news receives pri- 
mary emphasis, almost all types of programs 
are included. 

Cowonmt, Rome, Fundamentals of Writing for 
Radio. New York: Rinehart, 1949. 

Discussion, exercises and sample scripts on 
both dramatic and non-dramatic programs. 

Crews, ALBERT R., Professional Radio Writing. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 

In addition to general principles of aural style, 
specific areas of continuity and dramatic scripts 
are covered. 

GREENE, Rosert S., 00g Writing. Rev. ed. 
New York: Harper, 1 
Emphasis is almost entirely on dramatic scripts. 

HeaTH, Eric, Writing for Television. Rev. ed. 
Los Angeles: American Book Institute, 1953. 
A textbook on fundamentals of writing for TV, 
with considerable attention given to characteri- 
zation and motivation. 

KAUFMAN, WILLIAM I., How to Write for Tele- 
vision. New York: Hastings House, 1955. 

A compilation of “how-to-do-it” articles by 
competent practitioners. 

Mackey, Davmw R., Drama on the Air. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 

Writing and acting for radio; many scripts are 
included. 

Nicci, JosEPHrNa, Pointers on Radio Writing. 
Boston: The Writer, Inc., 1946. 

Rather brief but practical approach to funda- 
mentals of writing dramatic scripts. 

Roserts, Epwarp Barry, Television Writing and 
Selling. Boston: The Writer, Inc., 1954. 
Detailed coverage, with sample scripts, of tech- 
niques of writing TV drama. 

SeLpEs, GmBert, Writing for Television. 
York: Doubleday, 1952. 

Instruction in preparation of original scripts 
and adaptations, accompanied by analyses of 
professional scripts. 

WEaveR, LuTHER, The Technique of Radio Writ- 
ing. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. 

Based on author’s experience in teaching and 
in advertising agency, this book represents a 
practical approach to writing problems. 

Welss, Marcaret R., The TV Writer's Guide. 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. 

Brief discussion and script a +.» are given 
comune = 


New 


for each of various types 
general information on Lge 
marketing information. 

Wye, Max, Radio and Television Writing. 
New York: Rinehart, 1950. 
Written by a former director of scripts and 
continuity for CBS, this is a highly readable 
and ly expanded version of an earlier book 
that was entirely devoted to radio writing. 
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Radio and Television Announcing 


BARNHART, Lyte D., Radio and Television An- 
nouncing. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Slightly more than half of space is given to 
exercise material, a considerable portion of 

. Practical instruction 


Benpver, James F., NBC Handbook of Pronunci- 
ation, 2nd ed. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell, 1951. 

A useful a guide containing more 
than 15,000 entries. 

GrMoreE, ArT and MIDDLETON, GLENN Y., Radio 
Announcing. Hollywood: Hollywood Publish- 
ers, 1946. 

Rather sketchy coverage of this phase of radio 
work. 

Greet, W. CaBELL, World Words: Recommended 
Pronunciations. 2nd ed. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948 
One of the best pronunciation guides, it con- 
tains some 25,000 entries. 

HENNEKE, BEN G., The Radio Announcer’s Hand- 
book. New York: Rinehart, 1948. 

Practical instruction in announcing techniques 
for radio, with slightly more than half the 
space given to exercise material and examples 
of commercial copy. 

KAUFMAN, WiLtiaM I., How to Announce for 
Radio and Television. New York: Hastings 
House, 1956. 

A brief book with chapters written from the 
personal viewpoints of such network announc- 
ers as Bill Cullen and Richard Stark. 

KerTH, ALice, The Microphone and You. New 
York: Hastings House, 1955. 

In simple form, instructions and exercises on 
microphone work. 


Acting, Production and Direction 
ADAMS, CHARLES, Producing and Directing for 
Television. New York: Henry Holt, 1953. 

A general introduction to television, 
such diverse areas as —, directing, pro- 
ducing, picture cost —a 

BarNnouw, Eric, Handbook a Radio Production. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1949. 

Studio equipment, personnel and operating pro- 
cedures are covered systematically. 

BETTINGER, HOYLAND and Cornpero, Sou, Tele- 
vision Techniques. New York: H » 1955. 
Basic —— and equipment of are dis- 
cussed, with special attention to some funda- 
mentals = writing, direction and production. 

Bretz, Rupy, Techniques of Television Produc- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
Regarded by many as the best book in its spe- 
cific field; written on a highly professional level 
and well illustrated. 

Broapcast Music, Inc., Thirty-Two Television 

— New York: Broadcast Music, Inc., 
1955. 
Transcripts of talks given at BMI clinics in 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles; men in 
the industry cover such diverse topics as news, 
promotion and film buying. 

—Twenty-Two Television Talks. New York: 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 1953. 

A collection of talks given at BMI clinics. 

Case, GILBERT, Music in Radio Broadcasting. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
ia employees of NBC network pool their 

as. 
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Drmonp, Smney A. and ANDERSSON, DONALD M., 
Radio and Television Workshop Manual. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. 


pages on radio news, for instance). 
Duerr, Epwin, Radio B .. Television Acting. 


Hopapp, WiLt1aM, The Television Manual. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. 
Program fundamentals and production tech- 
niques are handled in readable style. 

Husse.t, RicHarp, Television programming and 
aa 3rd ed. New York: Rinehart, 
1956. 


An introduction to some basic theories and 
techniques. 


HuTcHINSON, THoMas H., Here Is Television. 
Rev. ed. New York: Hastings House, 1950. 
A revision of one of the first textbooks in the 
production of TV programs. 

Jorts, Merrit E., Acting Is a Business. New 
York: Hastings House, 1955. 
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KAUFMAN, WILLIAM I., How to rer for Tele- 
vision. New York: H House, 1955. 
A compilation of short pieces by successful 
rectors. 


Kincson, WALTER K. and Cowon, Rome, Ra- 
dio Drama Acting and Production. New York: 


di- 


Water K.; Cowon, ROME; and 
, RALPH, Broadcasting Television and Ra- 
dio. "New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
Writing, 


O’MEarRA, CaRROLL, Television Program Produc- 
tion. New York: Ronald Press, 1955. ay 
A comprehensive manual on techniques 
program production. 

Royat, JoHn F., Television Production Prob- 
lems. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. 

NEC executive edits book, with basic chapters 
written by 10 specialists. 

STASHEFF, Epwarp and Bretz, Rupy, The Tele- 
vision Program: Its Writing, Direction, and 
Production. 2nd ed. New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1956. 

A competent, 

guide to the 

of TV programs. 
Tootey, Howarp, 


actical and well illustrated 
direction and production 


The Television Workshop. 
1 
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Rosert B., Radio and Television 


book in this "specialized 
illustrated and very practical in 


Wane, Rosert J., Staging TV Programs and 
Commercials. New York: Hastings House, 
1954. 


lighting. 
Wuits, MELVIN R., Beginning Radio 
Minneapolis: Northwestern Press, 1950. 

An elementary text covering fundamental skills. 
Broadcasting Laws and Regulations 
ASHLEY, Paut P., Say It Safely. 

ashington Press, 1 


Seattle: Univer- 

to point out some 
of the pitfalls of libel, invasion of privacy and 
contempt of court. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, Public 
Service Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1946. 

Known as the “Blue Book,” this FCC report 


what degree the Commission should be con- 
cerned with a station’s program service to its 
listeners. 


—Rules Governing Broadcast Services. W. 
ton: U. S. Government Office, 1953. 
A revised listing of official rules 


broadcasting. 
—The Communications Act of 1934. 


ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
piel llr. row) Mages Bag 8 
amendments and index 


rao noe @ Radio Regulation. Washing- 
ton: Pike and Fischer, 1957. 
Timely loose leaf reports periodically added to 
files in permanent binders provide 
sive information on all cases before 
, Evmer A., Radio Laws of the United 
: U. S. Government Print- 


A compilation of federal laws pertaining to 
broa 


SPRING, SaMuEL, Risks and Rights in Publishing, 
Television, Radio, Motion Pictures, Advertis- 
ing, and the Theater. Rev. ed. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1956. 

As the title indicates, a broadly inclusive cov- 
= basic legal problems affecting the 
vi media. 

Warner, Harry P., Radio and Television Law. 
Albany, N. Y.: Matthew Bender, 1948. 

A very comprehensive legal reference book. 

—Radio and Television Rights. Albany, N. Y.: 
Matthew Bender, 1953. 


Copyright and other legal of ma 

concern to the broadcasting a es , 
Commercial Aspects of Broadcasting 

Evans, Jacos A., Selling and Promoting Radio 
and Television. New York: Printers’ Ink, 1954. 
A guide for those working on the commercial 
side of broadcasting. 

McManan, Harry Wayne, The Television Com- 


mercial. 2nd ed. New York: Hastings House, 
1957. 


A lavishly illustrated manual on production of 
TV commercials. 
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Mincety, Nev, The Advertising and Business Side 
of Radio. New York: pene ager 1948. a 
Comprehensive coverage of radio advertising 
pre-television period. 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, How to In- 

crease the Effectiveness of Television Commer- 


SANDAGE, CuaRLes H., Radio Advertising for Re- 
ey Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
5 ae SO) See 

an advertising medium for retail distributors. 

Seenarer, BE. F. and Larmmar, J. W., Successful 
Radio and Television pane Rls ‘New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. 

oo Rp too Mant yo Arras mam 
are analyzed. 


SeTTeL, Irvine and GLENN, NorMan, Television 
and Production Hi 


- RL athe New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
Comprehensive coverage of all angles of radio 
advertising, with some attention to television. 


Scripts and Plays 
Bretz, Rupy and STASHEFF, Epwarp, Television 
New York: 


com- 
much space is to 


CHAYEPSKY, Pappy, Television Plays. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1955. 

Complete scripts of Marty and five other plays 
by one of the most refreshing cadena 
writers. 

Murrow, Epwarp R. and Friendly, Frep, See 
it Now. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 
Some of best material on of this title 
tt ag gh B.A, that ad-libbed dis- 

by interesting people can be “com- 
pelling ttesature.” 


Seriinc, Rop, Patterns. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1957. 


Four famous TV plays, accompanied by the 
author’s personal commentary. 
Setrer, Irvine, Best Television Humor of the 
Year. piste Dog a. Bo 

with brief comments and sketches on 14 enter- 


—Top TV Shows of the Year. New York: Hast- 
ings House, —_ 
television regarded 
Iommi 
Virat, Gore, Best Television Plays. New York: 
Bish ove 1956. ae 
dramas by the nation’s 
best CB many M this medium. 
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Radio and Television in Society 


Introductory Surveys of Broadcasting 


ABBOT, WALDO and Riper, RicHarp L., Handbook 
of Broadcasting. 4th ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1957. 

Much material on television has been inte- 
grated into the latest edition of this compre- 
hensive text, which has been widely used in 
introductory courses for 20 years. 

Beckorr, SAMUEL, Radio and Television. 
York: Oxford Book Company, 1954. 
Fifteen instructional units with discussion prob- 
lems and activities in inexpensive booklet; es- 
pecially useful in secondary schools. 

CHESTER, GIRAUD and GARRISON, GARNET R., 
Radio and Television. 2nd ed. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. 

Almed primarily at the college level, this text 
successfully introduces students to the various 
aspects of broadcasting. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SysTEM, Radio Alpha- 
bet. New York: Hastings House, 1946. 

A comprehensive glossary of radio terminology; 
definitions. 

EwsaNk, Henry L. and LAWTON, SHERMAN P., 
Broadcasting: Radio and Television. New 
York: Harper, 1952. 

A basic text that covers background and tech- 
niques. 

—, Broadcasting Projects: A Manual for the Stu- 
dent. New York: Harper, 1953. 

On detachable sheets, manual contains miscel- 
laneous program, writing, viewing and listening 
projects (very little on news). 

Heap, SypNgEY, Broadcasting in America: A Sur- 
vey of Television and Radio. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1956. 

One of the more comprehensive surveys, with 
adequate attention to television. 

Linpstey, CHarLes F., Radio and Television 
Communication. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1952. 

An introductory text, with bulk of space given 
to radio. 

Pururrs, Dav C.; BrocaAN, JOHN; and RYAN, 
Ear H., Introduction to Radio and Television. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1954. 

An introductory survey with an integrated ap- 
proach to the two media. 

Sxorniu, H. J.; Lee, Ropert H.; and Brewer, 
Frep, Creative Broadcasting. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1950. 

A basic book, with 12 scripts, intended for use 
by groups wanting to do radio production with 
limited means and facilities. 

Water, JupiTH C., Radio: The Fifth Estate. 2nd 
ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 

A sound introductory survey of radio broad- 
casting; very little on television. 

Wiis, Epoar E., Foundations in Broadcasting. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. 

A broad survey book that devotes about equal 
space to the history and structure of broadcast- 
ing and to the techniques of broadcasting. 


New 


Audience Research 


Booart, Leo, The Age of Television. New York: 
Frederick Ungar, 1956. 
Advertising research director reviews scores of 
studies on TV and ventures some evaluations. 


QUARTERLY 


CHAPPELL, MATTHEW N. and Hooper, C. E., Ra- 
dio Audience Measurement. New York: Steph- 
en Daye, 1944, 

A pioneer book on the rating techniques, with 
much emphasis on the coincidental method. 
CoFFIN, THoMas E., Television’s Effects on the 
Family’s Activities. Hempstead, N. Y.: Hof- 

stra College, 1948. 
One of the first interesting studies on the sig- 
nificant changes to be wrought in American 
life by television. 

Fisk, GEORGE, Defining and Measuring Radio 
Audiences. Pullman: State College of Wash- 
ington, 1949. 

Practical information on methods of conduct- 
ing listener surveys. 

Horton, DONALD; MaukscH, Hans. O.; and 
LanG, Kurt, Chicago Summer Television. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1953. 

A comprehensive monitoring study of all TV 
= on four Chicago stations for one 
week. 

LAZARSFELD, Paut F., The People Look at Radio. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946. 

Analysis of a survey = lee, by the National 
Opinion Research Cente 

LAZARSFELD, PauL F. and 2 ON Patricia L., 

Radio Listening in America. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1948. 
A richly informative analysis of a survey by 
the National Opinion Research Center; a simi- 
lar report is much needed now to cover 
changed conditions with the growth of tele- 
vision. 

REemMeERsS, H. H., Four Years of New York Tel- 
evision. Urbana: National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, 1954. 

A report on the fourth annual monitoring study 
of one week’s programs on New York televi- 
sion stations. 

SANDAGE, CHARLES H., Qualitative Analysis of 
Radio Listening in Two Central Illinois Coun- 
ties. Urbana: Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Research, 1949. 

Oy eT ee 
method of audience research 

SMYTHE, Dattas W., New — Television. 
Urbana: National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 1953. 

A monitoring report on all programs broadcast 
for one week in a single-station community. 
—, Three Years of New York Television. Ur- 
bana: National Association of Educational 

Broadcasters, 1953. 

A report on the third annual monitoring study 
of all television programs broadcast in New 
York City for one week. Comparison is made 
with 1951 and 1952 studies. 

SMYTHE, DaLLaAs W. and CAMPBELL, ANGus, Los 
Angeles Television. Urbana: National Associ- 
ation of Educational Broadcasters, 1951. 

A monitoring study of one week’s television 
programs in the Los Angeles area. 
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AcE, GOODMAN, The Book of Little Knowledge. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 
Humorous essays on television by critic for the 
Saturday Review. 

ALLEN, Frep, Treadmill to Oblivion. 
Little, Brown, 1954. 


Boston: 
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America’s outstanding radio comedian reviews 
his career. 

ALLEN, STEVE, The Funny Men. 
Simon and Schuster, 1956. 
Popular entertainer discusses TY humor and 
writes sketches about 16 humorists—from Fred 
Allen to Red Skelton. 

BarNouw, Erik, Mass Communication: Televi- 
sion, Radio, Film, and Press. New York: 
Rinehart, 1956. 

The broadcast media are treated separately 
and as parts of the total communication pat- 
tern. 

BROKENSHIRE, NORMAN, This Is Norman Broken- 
shire: An Unvarnished Self-Portrait. New 
York: David McKay, 1954. 

Although it covers the ups and downs of a 
famous announcer, the book also gives a vivid 
picture of radio’s early years and its growth. 

BRYSON, LYMAN, Time for Reason About Radio. 
New York: George W. Stewart, 1948. 

Based on a series of discussion programs broad- 

cast by CBS, the book intelligently covers sev- 

eral of the basic problems, programs and poli- 
dcasting. 


New York: 


cies of American broa 


CHRISTENSEN, ErNA and others, Children and TV. 
Washington: Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1954. 

A collection of short articles on the effect that 
television has on children’s lives. 

CocLey, JOHN, Report on Blacklisting, 
Television. New York: 
lic, 1956. 

An examination, with documentation, of the 
problems connected with blacklisting of broad- 
casting personnel on loyalty grounds. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SysTEM, Network Prac- 

tices. New York: CBS, 1956. 
A long and carefully prepared memorandum 
defending network practices; submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

—, The Blue Convention. 
1956. 

An attractively illustrated booklet, summariz- 
ing the way one TV network covered the na- 
tional political conventions. 

—, The Sound of Your Life. New York: CBS, 
1950. 

An attractively written and illustrated history 
of the first 25 years of one of the nation’s 
major networks. 

CrossBy, JOHN, Out of the Blue. 
Simon and Schuster, 1952. 

A selection of pieces about radio and televi- 
sion by one of the nation’s most widely quoted 
columnists. 

DuNLaP, Orrin E., Radio and Television Alma- 
nac. New York: Harper, 1951. 

Hundreds of facts and dates are presented 
chronologically as a “log of milestones” in the 
history of broadcasting. 

Epwarps, Frank, My First Ten Million Sponsors. 

New York: Ballantine, 1956. 
Former commentator for American Federation 
of Labor program writes entertaining biogra- 
phy and provides some insight into the prob- 
lems of a commentator. 

E.uiotr, Wir1iAM Y., Television’s Impact on 
American Culture. East Michigan 
State University Press, 1956. 

A collection of pieces by different authors, with 
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considerable emphasis upon the role of educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, Com- 
ments of Joint Committee on Toll Television. 
Wi m: FCC, 1955. 

Sonliglt anpiimae used against subscription 
television. 

—, Reply of Joint Committee on Toll TV to 
Comments Filed by Subscription Television 
Proponents. Washington: FCC, 1955. 
Testimony offered to FCC against subscription 
television. 

GorHAM, Maurice, Television: Medium Md the 
yoy London: Percival Marshall, 194! 

n optimistic prediction by the former i of 
os BBC Television Service. 

Gross, Ben, I Looked and I Listened. New 
York: Random House, 1954. 
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His, Lee and SuLiivan, Trmortny J., Facsimile. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. 
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KAMEN, Ira, Pay As You See TV. Indianapolis: 
Howard W. Sams, 1955. 
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the author freely admits he is biased 
in favor of subscription TV. 

Krsy, Epwarp M. and Harris, Jack W., Star- 
Spangled Radio. Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1948. 
Anecdotal account of radio’s work 
World War II, with much emphasis on person- 
alities. 

Lanpry, Ropert J., This Fascinating Radio Busi- 
ness. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. 
Historical highlights of the broadcasting indus- 
try, interestingly presented. 

MANVELL, RicHarD, The Crowded Air. New York: 
Channel Press, 1953. 

A relatively short book that draws some com- 
arisons and makes an assessment of television 
in the United States and in Great Britain. 

Marx, HERBERT L., Television and Radio in 
American Life. New York: H. M. Wilson, 
1953. 

In the Reference Shelf Series. a compilation of 
articles on the role of radio and television in 
American life. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BETTER RADIO AND 
TELEVISION, Television Is Yours. Los Angeles: 
NAFBRAT, 1956. 

Listeners’ association gives recommendations on 
program evaluation and for teaching discrimi- 
nation in viewing. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION BroapcasTERs, A Political Broadcast Cate- 
chism. Washington: NARTB, 1956. 

In question and answer form, this free booklet 
clarifies regulations affecting political broad- 
casting. 

—, The Television Code. Washington: NARTB, 
952 


1952. 
The official code adopted by NARTB. 


NATIONAL BroapcastTiInc Company, NBC Radio 
and Television Broadcast Standards. New York: 
NBC, 1956. ae a 
A manual of am standards set up the 
network for ab ceaio and television services. 

Parxex, HKVERETT C.; Barry, Davy W.; and 
SmyTHE, Dattas W., The Television-Radio 
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Audience and Religion. New York: Harper, 
1955. 


A comprehensive report on a research project 
to determine the impact of programs 
on the people of New Haven, 

PauLu, Burton, British Broadcasting: Radio and 
Television in the United Kingdom. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota 1956. 
Based on a Fulbright research scholarship, the 
book covers the British broadcasting system in 
detail. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Thirty-Three 


Years of Pioneering and Progress in Radio and 
Television. New York: RCA, 1953. 

booklet gives comprehensive cov- 
erage of RCA contributions to broadcasting in- 
dustry. 


Scuecuter, A. A., I Live on Air. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes, 1941. 

One of the most entertaining and 

the radio reminiscing books and very informa- 
tive on the Press-Radio War. 

Setpes, Gmsert, The Great Audience. New 
York: Viking Press, 1950. 
Generous sections deal with radio and televi- 
sion; the views of the author are often witty, 
occasionally caustic, and almost always inter- 
esting and provocative. 

—, The Public Arts. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. 

A critical discussion of radio, television and 
movies and their influence on the 

SHayon, Rosert L., Television and Our Children. 
New York: , Greens, 1951. 

A short and perceptive look at the effect of TV 
on children, concluding with suggestions for 
improvement. 

Suuricx, E. P. J., The First Quarter-Century of 
American Broadcasting. Kansas City: Midland 
Publishing Co., 1946. 

A history of radio, pegged on 
. chronological 

SIEPMANN, CHARLES A., Radio’s Second Chance. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1946. 

A provocative critique of radio and a vivid re- 
minder of the importance of aural journalism 
in a democracy. 

—, Radio, Television, and Society. New York: 
Oxford U Press, 1950. 

One of the most stimulating books on the gen- 
eral background of broa with much 
emphasis upon social and psycho! effects. 

—, The Radio Listener’s Bill of Rights. New 
York: Anti-Defamation , 1948. 

In the Freedom Pamphlet series, it gives 
tive advice on what listeners can do as 
uals and as groups to exert their 
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Unesco, Television, 
Unesco, 1955. 
A supplement to an earlier study about the 
status of television around the world. 


—, World Communications: Press, Radio, Film, 
Th koe 3rd ed. Paris: Unesco, 1956. 
latest editiun highlights —_ in commu- 
nications media throughout the world over a 
five-year period. 


A World Survey. Paris: 
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Unrtep States INFORMATION AGENCY, Geograph- 
le Distribution of Radio Sets and Character- 
istics of Radio ane ny an of the 
World. Washington: 

A statistical report in mimeo- 


form. 
~~, International Broadcasting of All Nations. 


Washington: USIA, 1953. 
Mimeographed statistical report on all broad- 
stations in the world. 

—, Worldwide Distribution of Radio Receiver 
Sets. Washington: USIA, 1954. 
A tabulation for all 

Wuire, LLEWELLYN, The American Radio. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 

recommendations and interesting 

report on the from the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. 


of articles originally printed in the 
Saturday Review; a thread of common purpose 
running through the essays encourages the 
listener to be more discriminating. 

Witty, Paut and Bricker, Harry, Your Child 
and Radio, TV, Comics, and Movies. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952. 

Booklet discusses effect of media upon children. 


Write, Max, Clear Channels. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1955. 
Veteran levision writer gives =O 4 
praisal of television and its role in modern 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, Credit 
Courses by Television. Washington: American 
yy ond on Education, 1955. 

A transcript of a conference involving basic 
= in offering university courses by tele- 


_, Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television. Wash- 
: American Council 


BaucnarpD, Puitippe, The Child Audience: A Re- 
port on Press, Film and Radio for Children. 
Paris: Unesco, 1952. 

section 
ole te sinton conde 

Braun, Everett C. and path Frevericx J., 
Let’s Broadcast. Minneapolis: Northwestern 
Press, 1948. 


Simple instructions in radio broadcasting tech- 
niques for high school students. 

CALLAHAN, JENNY WAUGH, Television for School, 
College, and Community. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1953. 
Educational television: purposes, equipment, 
programming and techniques. 

Carpenter, C. R. and GREENHILL, L. P., Instruc- 
tional Television Research: Project Number 
One. — Park: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
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Coo.ey, Haze, Vision in Television. New York: 

Channel Press, 1952. 
ng on behalf of educational TV by 
se ae believes it has tremendous po- 


conn, Ww. K., This Is Educational Television. 
Ann Arbor: Edw ards Brothers, 1954. 

A rather comprehensive review of the state of 

educational television at the date it was written. 

DumMazepigr, Jorrre, Television and Rural Adult 

Education: ws Tele-clubs in France. Paris: 


bee 195 
detailed report on gr on fend viewing and adult 
ccvouted in 
DuNHAM, om FM eo en, 2nd ed. 
Government Printing Office, 


to inform educators of the 
entialities of educational 
channels. 
FRENCH, FLORENCE; LEVENSON, WILLIAM B.; and 
ROCKWELL, VERA Coser, Radio English. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 


ops engaged in 
projects. One short section is de- 
ision. 

Hester, Harriet H.; FisHer, H. L.; and Mac- 
NER, MARTIN, Television in Health Education. 
Chicago: American Medical Association, 1955. 
Booklet gives elementary briefing to those 
working in health education. 

Hu, Haroitp E., The National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters: A History. Urbana: 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
—- 1954. 

‘ thesis, tracing the history of 
this organization. 

Joist COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 
Four years of ing in Educational Televi- 

W: Joint Council on Educa- 


A progress report on a lishments since 

1952 when FCC reserved 242 channels for 
education. 

KANNER, JOSEPH H.; RuNyYON, RicHarp P.; and 
DESIDERATO, OTELLO, Television in Army Train- 
ing. Washington: George W Univer- 
sity, 1954, 
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research the 
effectiveness dd chet and the Saat tan 
training instruction. 


LEVENSON, WILLIAM B. and STAsHEFF, Epwarp, 

Teaching Through Radio and Television. 2nd 
ed. New York: Rinehart, 1952. 
Revision of popular book on educational broad- 
casting includes material on television; tech- 
niques of school broadcasting are covered in 
detail. 


Noe., Francis W., Using Radio in the Class- 
room. Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1953. 

Thirty-two page bulletin gives ag gy sugges- 
tions for classroom instruction teaching 
children to be more discriminating ican, 

NUNMAKER, Frances G., The Library Broadcasts. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1948. 

A short manual primarily directed at librarians 
and the way they can use radio. 

Perry, Lowe. G., The Administrative Problems 
of the 10-Watt Educational FM Station. Ur- 
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bana: National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 1954. 


A short report on a research project, gathering 
information about low-power educational sta- 
tions. 


SrePMANN CHARLES A., Television and Education 
in the United States. Paris: Unesco, 1952. 
Early developments in educational television 
are summarized and analyzed, specific case 
studies are covered with facts and figures. 

STANLEY, DeGrarr, A Summary Report and 
Evaluation of San Diego City Schools Educa- 
tional Television Experiment. San Diego, 
Calif.: City School System, 1952. 

A report on one of the first city school sys- 
tems to experiment in educational TV broad- 


casting. 
Unesco, Broadcasting to Schools. Paris: Unesco, 
1949 


Reports on school broadcasting activities in 
more than a dozen countries are presented, and 
common problems are analyzed. 

WARREN, FRANK, Television in Medical Educa- 
tion. Chicago: American Medical Association, 
1955. 

Prepared by a doctor, this well-illustrated book- 
let covers the fundamentals of producing a 
medical TV 

Witter, Roy and YOuNG, HELEN ANN, 
Radio * Elementary Education. Boston: 
Heath, 1 
Decties b siih aes elinae of mite 
programs in the classroom. 

WoELFEL, NorMAN and Tyter, I. Kerru, Radio 
and the School. New York: World Book, 1945. 
A basic book cov various of radio 
in American education, including educational 

in-school and out-of-school listen- 
ing. 


Vocational Opportunities 


BecLtey, Martin and MacCrag, Dovotas, Audi- 
tioning for TV. New York: Hastings House, 
195: 


Short handbook is directed at young people 
who seek careers as TV actors. 

HarrIncTon, RutH Lee, Your Opportunities in 

. New York: Medill McBride, 1949. 

Readable and explanatory, but handicapped by 
changing conditions in rap’ 
try. 
Your Career in Television. New York: Merlin 
Press, 1950. 
A readable discussion of the duties, problems 
and opportunities of some of the most com- 
mon positions in TV. 

Ranson, Jo and Pack, RicHarD, Opportunities in 


Opportunities in — New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1950. 
systematically 


covered, based on date of copyright. 
Directories and Bibliographies 


AARONSON, CHARLES S., International Television 
Almanac. New York: Quigley Publications, 


1957. 
Comprehensive directory of television stations, 
personnel, agencies and services. 
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BROADCASTING-TELECASTING, Telecasting Yearbook- 
Marketbook. Washington: Broadcasting-Tele- 
casting, 1957. 

Annual directory with vital information on all 
TV stations and miscellaneous supplementary 
material. 

Broperick, GERTRUDE G., Directory of College 
ans in Radio and Television. Washington: 

S. Office of Education, 1954-55. 
in mimeographed form, a list of all colleges 
offering courses in radio and television, courses 
taught and name of person heading program. 

—, Radio and Television Bibliography. Rev. ed. 
Washington: United States Office of Educa- 
tion, 1956. 

A comprehensive and useful annotated bibli- 
ography of books pertaining to all aspects of 
radio and television. 

CHEYDLEUR, RAYMOND D., A Compilation of Ra- 
dio Theses in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Huntington, W. Va.: Marshall College, 
1950. 

A partially complete listing of theses from 1918 
to 1950. 

KEMPNER, STANLEY, Television 
New York: Fairchild, 1948. 

A collection of considerable miscellaneous ma- 


Encyclopedia. 
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terial, with bulk of space devoted to alphabet- 
ical listing and rather detailed explanation of 
TV terminology. 

Burton, Radio-Television Bibliography. 
Urbana: National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 1952. 

A good bibliography that includes a large num- 
ber of magazine articles. 
Rose, Oscar, Radio eee and Television. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 194 
A comprehensive annotated bibliography of 
books and pamphlets published to 1946 
TELEVISION AGE, 1957 Yearbook. New York: 
Television Age, 1957. 
Annual directory of TV stations, advertising 
agencies and equipment firms. 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE, Data Book, 1957. 
York: Television, 1957. 
Annual director with basic information on all 
TV stations and primary agencies serving them. 
UNDERWOOD, ROBERT, Survey on Degrees and 
Courses Offered in Radio and Television in 
Colleges and Universities in the United States. 
Urbana: National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 1955. 
A mimeographed tabulation of information 
gathered by an NAEB questionnaire 
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(Continued from page 340) 


ology of respect or politeness—or sub- 
servience, if that be the word. Don 
Whitehead, chief Washington corres- 
pondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune, complained that the confer- 
ences had become more formal be- 
cause questioners had to identify them- 
selves by name and news organization. 
But that requirement was instituted by 
the White House, for the President’s 
information, and not by television. 

In any event, all these objections 
were transitory. The conferences pro- 
ceed smoothly, as do other Washington 
events covered by representatives of all 
news media. The credit for good rela- 
tions goes both to the newspaper cor- 
respondents and the broadcast news- 
men. The former have grown tolerant 
over the years, and the latter have tried 
to take their place without obstructing 
their press colleagues. They have en- 
deavored successfully to create an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect. 

If equal access were the only prob- 
lem for the capital’s news broadcasters, 
they could consider the battle nearly 


over, except for the intransigence of the 
House of Representatives. But all 
Washington correspondents—press, ra- 
dio, television and magazine—still are 
confronted by many barriers to com- 
plete freedom of information. Many 
officials do not yet recognize the pub- 
lic’s right to know in detail what the 
government is doing. In particular, the 
Department of Defense has been ac- 
cused of withholding non-security in- 
formation. Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son’s order that news releases by the 
Department must be “constructive and 
interesting” has been a special target. 

More important than the wording of 
any governmental instructions, how- 
ever, is the attitude of responsible offi- 
cials, military and civilian. Even with- 
out formal restrictions they can and 
often do bottle up legitimate news. The 
continuing duty of Washington news- 
men is not only to fight the restrictions 
but also to try to inculcate into these 
Officials the spirit that originally pro- 
duced freedom of expression in Amer- 
ica. 
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ALTIcK, RICHARD D., The English Com- 
mon Reader: A Social History of the 
Mass Reading Public 1800-1900. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. viii + 430 pp. $6. 

@% PERHAPS OTHER AMERICANS THAN 
this writer have noticed the voracious, 
and omniverous, reading appetites of 
the common Englishman; been struck 
by the prevalence of book-stalls in pro- 
vincial market hills, and wondered at 
the care with which readers on second 
decks of buses and in third-class com- 
partments fold and put away newspa- 
pers, preserving them to be read again. 
For those whose interest has been thus 
aroused, Professor Altick offers a his- 
tory of English reading that will satisfy 
curiosity. It will also probably raise 
some doubt that addiction to reading, 
of itself, necessarily signifies either full 
literacy or a knowledgeable concern 
with affairs social or political. 

The first recommendation for the 
book is that it gives a fascinating ac- 
count of the rise and fall and rise again 
of the ordinary Englishman’s affinity for 
reading. The subject of the book does 
have to do with the romantic beliefs, 
the inevitable disillusions, and the faith- 
filled bounce of the human spirit, and a 
great deal of that human spirit is mani- 
fest in its pages. 

The second recommendation for the 
book is that it has a great deal to say 
about concerns and undertakings the 
like of which are to be found today in 
the United States. For instance 


Virtually all observers agreed that as 
reading became a more passive habit, 
universal atrophy of mind would result. 

. . Once again Coleridge had spoken 
prophetically. “Reading made easy,” he 
said in 1810, would give men “an aver- 
sion to words of more than two syl- 
lables. . . . Whatever flatters the mind 
in its ignorance of ignorance, tends to 
aggravate that ignorance, and . . . does 

. more harm than good.” (page 370) 


And again, in describing the mechan- 
ics’ institutes, 
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. . . the institutes were founded on 
the assumption that education could be- 
gin at the age of twenty, or thirty, or 
forty. The truth was that most of the 
men for whom they were intended were 
totally unequipped to deal with the top- 
ics of the classes and the lectures. (page 
193) 


The bell tolls on other pages of the 
book. Journalists, perhaps particularly, 
might find it rewarding—at least in the 
form of argument production—to look 
a bit at this record of England’s last 
century experiences with readable writ- 
ing, simplified subject matter and 
abridged reprints. Some may care to 
wonder to what an extent mass culture, 
which is truly enough the culture that 
the mass manifests, was shaped in Eng- 
land over the last century by less com- 
mon Englishmen. It is interesting to 
note the contributions of those who had 
a romantic faith in man and thought lit- 
eracy would end crime; those who had 
a utilitarian interest, and thought liter- 
acy would improve production, and 
those who just had a sympathy. 


The third recommendation for the 
book is that it offers the student of 
communications a truly historical ac- 
count of the development of reading be- 
havior amongst one heterogeneity of 
common people. Thus it offers a much 
needed means of historical perspective. 
It is, of course, a record of communica- 
tion phenomena in England. Its pages 
make pretty clear that difference has 
probably characterized the common 
Englishman’s progress toward reading, 
as his may be compared with what 
probably was the common American’s 
development of reading habits. The 
qualifying terms in that sentence have 
to be there, because there is no book of 
the same kind written about the com- 
mon American reader. Let us hope 
there soon may be. Students of com- 
munication are members of only one 
group needing such a work to be done 
for them. 

In his preface Professor Altick says 
his book was 10 years in construction. 
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This is evident. For those who admire 
integritous scholarship the labor that 
has gone into the work, and the care 
with which the material has been woven 
into a significant account, may give the 
book its greatest recommendation. Pro- 
fessor Altick indeed “stands humble be- 
fore his evidence.” 


PuiLip F, GRIFFIN 
University of California 


Mott, FRANK LUTHER, A History of 
American Magazines. Volume IV, 
1885-1905. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. 858 pp. 
$12.50. 


@% EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO, JOHN BAKE- 
less wrote for the QUARTERLY a review 
of Volumes 2 and 3 of this vast work 
(Volume 1 had appeared in 1931), and 
a rereading of it shows that what he 
said was notably general. A reviewer of 
Volume 4 knows why. How do you go 
about criticizing a work to which the 
bromide “monumental” so clearly ap- 
plies? How do you comment on the 
pyramids? Do you count the great stone 
blocks, measure the height of the 
“steps” or try to picture the impressive 
sum of them all? 

Dr. Bakeless said, in professionally 
few words, that Frank Mott’s accom- 
plishment in the books covering the 
period 1850-1885 is definitive; that it is 
the work of a man who is both scholar 
and journalist; and that “the work 
should silence academic criticism of 
journalistic scholarship for some time to 
come.” All of this must be said of the 
new volume, which carries the Ameri- 
can magazine into the 20th century. 

Volume 4 has, of course, a currency 
that the earlier works could not attain. 
This is in part because so many of the 
titles in it are familiar—the Post, the 
Companion, the Journal, Vogue, Mc- 
Call's, Collier’s among many. It is per- 
haps more broadly due to the fact that, 
in important senses, the “modern” mag- 
azine was born during the period it cov- 
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ers. The first million-circulation maga- 
zine—Comfort, the 50-cent-a-year “mail 
order magazine” peared in 1888 
and shot to 1,300,000 by 1903; by 1905 
there were 10 magazines with half a 
million, and Woman’s Magazine had 
joined Comfort at the magic million 
mark. Gigantic circulations were on the 
way (Peterson lists 40 magazines, in 
1955, of a million or more). Moreover, 
as Dr. Mott points out, the low-priced 
magazine, though not new in this pe- 
riod, had never before been a rousing 
success; the shorter article, improved 
production, wider range of subject mat- 
ter, more acute attention to the particu- 
lar needs and interests of well-identified 
audience groups—all these foreshad- 
owed the 20th century magazine. For 
me, these characteristics make Volume 
4 the most interesting portion of the 
work so far. 

The book’s pattern follows its prede- 
cessors: Part One a series of chapters 
discussing the major trends, influences 
and groupings of magazines of the pe- 
riod, Part Two an amazingly complete 
collection of separate “sketches” (Dr. 
Mott’s own overmodest word) of indi- 
vidual magazines that started publica- 
tion or attained significance between 
1885 and 1905. Part One not only talks 
about the peculiar characteristics of the 
magazine business, but also relates them 
to social and economic impulses of the 
time. “It has seemed helpful,” says the 
preface, “to illustrate the main currents 
of the thought and feeling of the Amer- 
ican people by some analysis of the con- 
tents of the magazines.” The book does 
much more than this; it interrelates edi- 
torial accomplishment with publishing 
and industrial progress, the people’s 
needs and interests with the magazines’ 
attempts to satisfy them. 


It may be said that Part One is the 
student’s part of the book: Reading it, 
you can get a well-synthesized knowl- 
edge of magazine developments from 
1885 to 1905. But Part Two you may 
find lighter reading and more fun. Here 
Dr. Mott is talking not about the wide 
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sweep but about the sharply specific— 
not about problems of a whole industry 
but about what drove the Literary Di- 
gest into its grave (following previous 
pattern, Dr. Mott makes each “sketch” 
complete, even though its subject's his- 
tory extends beyond the 1885-1905 pe- 
riod); not about the weekly magazines 
in general, but about Collier's, the Post 
and Life (the “old Life”) in particular. 
And he is talking anecdotally and graph- 
ically, and often colloquially as well 
(Jim Bishop “joined up” with Collier's; 
the “punch-drunk” Literary Digest’s 
“pride goeth before falling flat on its 
face”). These are fascinating stories, 
typically loaded with facts that are re- 
vealing and entertaining. They are, of 
course, substantial among the materials 
from which Part One has been drawn. 
My expectation is that Volume 5, 
promised soon to conclude this work of 
more than three decades, will be the 
most engrossing of all. 
MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


SmiTH, HENRY Nasu, ed., Mark Twain 
of the Enterprise. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1957. 240 pp. $6. 


% FOR NEARLY TWO YEARS DURING THE 
Civil War, young Samuel Clemens was 
a reporter for the Territorial Enterprise 
of Virginia City, Nevada Territory. It 
was during this period that he has been 
regarded as having found himself as a 
writer. 

Yet copies of his journalistic writing, 
upon which this judgment has been 
based, have been meager. Because of 
fire and the natural destruction of news- 
papers in a fluid, frontier society, no 
files of the Enterprise for Mark Twain’s 
two years with it have survived. His 
sole production as a Nevada reporter 
known to scholars of today have been 
17 dispatches written for newspapers 
outside Nevada and 20 Enterprise arti- 
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cles which were reprinted at the time by 
other papers. 

Now comes Mark Twain of the En- 
terprise, which greatly enriches the 
knowledge of his journalistic writing 
and his days as a reporter and gives an 
enlarged glimpse into a stage in his evo- 
lution toward what many regard as the 
greatest of all American writers. 

In this excellent book are reprinted 
for the first time some 30 news stories, 
dispatches and articles from his pen 
while he was on the staff of the boom 
mining camp paper. Most of them were 
in a series of scrapbooks kept by mem- 
bers of the Clemens family and recently 
acquired by the University of Califor- 
nia. 

Along with these reprints, Professor 
Smith, who is literary editor of the 
Clemens estate, has reviewed all avail- 
able material, both new and old, to pro- 
duce what is the most complete and re- 
vealing treatment of Mark Twain’s days 
as a reporter in Nevada. 

Western Nevada from 1862 to 1864 
was a boom culture. The Comstock 
Lode had produced the greatest silver 
camp in history. “The atmosphere of 
the Enterprise office,” as Professor 
Smith says, “seems to have been like 
that of a fraternity house without a 
house mother.” Putting out the Enter- 
prise was like going to a picnic. 

Mark Twain did all around editorial 
work on the Enterprise. He wrote thous- 
ands of inches for the paper, of which 
only a few hundred are known. He, 
himself, estimated that he sometimes 
turned out several thousand words a 
day. He learned to be a hard working 
producer, something considerably dif- 
ferent from the dilettante he often said 
he was. 


Like the other Enterprise staffers, he 
covered much straight factual news. 
Few samples of this writing have been 
preserved, but those which have indi- 
cate that he knew the English language 
well and that he had an effective jour- 
nalistic style. Such stories, however, did 
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not appeal much to him; he did not like 
to be hampered by the facts. 

He wrote an occasional editorial, but 
there is little evidence as to the nature 
or quality of these. When he was in 
charge of the editorial page in the ab- 
sence of the editor, his pieces got him 
into trouble with other papers and with 
leading figures of the area. 


But it was in two other types of jour- 
nalistic writing that Twain found him- 
self—political reporting and personal 
journalism. 

In covering the territorial legislature 
and the constitutional conventions, 
Twain did what today would probably 
be “interpretative” reporting. And the 
newly discovered clippings in the Twain 
family scrapbooks show that he pro- 
duced much more serious, disciplined 
work than he has been credited with. 


It was, however, as a personal jour- 
nalist, akin to some types of columnists 
today, that he was best known then and 
in which he served his literary appren- 
ticeship. The newly revealed clippings 
are mostly of this type and bear out the 
previous evaluation of his Virginia City 
work. 

In these articles, Mark Twain re- 
flected both frontier attitudes and his 
own personality. To the modern reader, 
many of these pieces so widely read and 
enjoyed nearly a hundred years ago will 
seem adolescent, crude, undisciplined. 
But they must be judged in terms of a 
raw, frontier community and not of the 
atomic age. Mark Twain was not un- 
usual in many of these respects. Other 
journalists of the time, especially in the 
Middle West, wrote similarly in what 
went by the name of “humor.” 

Mark Twain looked at life around 
him in uninhibited Nevada and found 
it amusing. He took it apart and re- 
vealed it as it appeared to him. He re- 
ported the facts with what he said was 
“no end of seasoning.” 

He was a cocksure young man. In 
the freedom of frontier journalism, he 
wrote as he pleased, And it pleased him 
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to strip away the mask of persons and 
society around him, including himself, 
his favorite subject. 

To achieve this he resorted to bur- 
lesque, understatement, satire, arro- 
gance, exaggeration, comic situation, 
overemphasis, distortion, insult, per- 
sonal abuse and ridicule. Naturally his 
articles made him many enemies, but 
they also won him friends. 

Crude as it is in many respects, the 
writing of these two years shows the 
promise of later work as one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest social satirists. When he 
left Virginia City for new experiences 
in the Far West, he had, Professor 
Smith says, “derived solid benefits from 
his exposure,” as a newspaperman, “to 
the rowdy flush times along the Com- 
stock Lode.” He had “undergone the 
discipline of a professional journalist.” 


A. L. HIGGINBOTHAM 
University of Nevada 


WITTKE, CaRL, The German-Language 
Press in America. Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1957. 
311 pp. $6.50. 


W% THE  FOREIGN-LANGUAGE PRESS 
played an important role in the devel- 
opment of American life. Newspapers 
issued by German, Italian, Polish, Jew- 
ish and Irish groups served numerous 
functions. These papers introduced the 
newcomers to America. By means of 
news, essays and editorials the editors 
initiated the immigrant into his new 
environment. They interpreted for him, 
in words and in language he could un- 
derstand, the political, economic and 
social pattern of America. The foreign- 
language press helped him blend his 
old heritage with the new and thus con- 
tributed to the process of Americani- 
zation. 

At the same time the immigrant 
press served as an effective instrument 
for maintaining essential contact be- 
tween the old country and the new. 
This was important in the early years 
of the resident in a strange land, if seri- 
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ous maladjustments and mental and 
emotional conflicts were to be avoided. 
He was homesick and miserable. The 
immigrant press gave him news from 
abroad. It enabled him to keep in touch 
with the literature, drama, music and 
scientific progress of the homeland. 

In many instances, the foreign-lan- 
guage press helped to continue old- 
country rivalries and political disputes. 
But in the long run, the forces of as- 
similation proved stronger than those 
that made for national or cultural sep- 
aratism. 

The distinguished historian Carl 
Wittke, dean of the Graduate School at 
Western Reserve University, has writ- 
ten with great competence of one sec- 
tion of the foreign-language press. In 
his exceedingly valuable new volume 
he has dealt with the German-language 
newspapers, not only the most numer- 
ous among the foreign-language papers, 
but the most ably edited and the most 
widely read. 

Professor Wittke has traced the devel- 
opment of the German newspapers from 
the colonial period when Benjamin 
Franklin founded the Philadelphische 
Zeitung to the modern New Yorker 
Staatszeitung und Herold. He gives a 
lively, clear account of the papers in 
the post-revolutionary period. Then 
came the thousands of refugees from a 
Germany torn by revolutions in 1848- 
49. Among these new swarms of immi- 
grants were reformers, idealists, jour- 
nalists and well-educated men who got 
satisfaction out of writing. They con- 
tributed to the renaissance of the Ger- 
man-American press, lifting it to high 
intellectual levels, and substituting orig- 
inal writing for the scissors and paste- 
pot of their predecessors. Most of them 
were Democratic standard-bearers, be- 
cause the Democratic party represented 
freedom-loving America to them. 

The increase in immigration, which 
provided a market, and the intellectual 
stimulus of the new editors expanded 
the German-American press and made 
it an influential factor. In 1843 the Cin- 
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cinnati Volksblatt was the only Ger- 
man daily in the United States. By 
1850 a score were being published. It is 
difficult for us to believe now, but it is 
true that in 1850 New York had four 
German dailies—more than either Ber- 
lin or Leipzig supported. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Chicago had two dailies, 
and Milwaukee had three. A decade 
later, Milwaukee had four German 
dailies, or as many as there were Eng- 
lish papers in the city. 

Professor Wittke backs up his state- 
ments with figures from authoritative 
sources. But he doesn’t deal in statistics 
alone. Notable is his analysis of the 
editorial stands of the German-language 
papers on the public issues of the day. 
The papers were generally opposed to 
the temperance and women’s suffrage 
movements—they were not in accord 
with the German background. With 
fairness, Professor Wittke describes the 
various positions the journals took on 
the rising slavery issue, showing the in- 
fluence of the foreign press. 

He gives the reader a fascinating 
story of the post-Civil War German 
newspapers, which reached even great- 
er circulations than before. In previous 
chapters, dealing with the earlier pe- 
riods, he had mentioned only casually 
the relationship of the German-language 
press to general circulation American 
newspapers, failing to show similarities 
and differences in methods and philos- 
ophy. But in the post-war era, he deals 
at great length with the introduction in 
German-language dailies of rotary 
presses, linotypes and large headlines, 
and the development of the news prin- 
ciple, copied from the general circula- 
tion papers. 

In the final chapters he recounts 
fully the tragedy of the German-lan- 
guage press in World War I, weaving 
into the story the historical facts about 
that international conflict. With a note 
of sadness, but keeping his historical 
objectivity, Professor Wittke tells of the 
decline of the German-language press 
because of the persistent process of 
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Americanization and the cutting off of 
immigration. 

His volume places Joseph Pulitzer, 
who worked for St. Louis Westliche 
Post and became a part-owner, in his 
proper German-language newspaper 
context. It tells us indirectly something 
more about that Baltimore journalist, 
H. L. Mencken, who had a Germanic 
origin and who sounded off on Ameri- 
can puritanism and literature from that 
viewpoint. 

Professor Wittke has produced an 
outstanding book, contributing a new 
chapter to the unfolding history of 
American journalism, of which the for- 
eign-language papers were an impor- 
tant part. His factual detail, his gener- 
alizations about the role of the press, 
his clarity of writing and his method of 
presenting the material make this a val- 
uable work for teacher, student and 
researcher. 

SIDNEY KOBRE 
Florida State University 


WITTENBERG, Puitip, The Law of Lit- 
erary Property. Cleveland and New 
York: World Publishing Company, 
1957. 284 pp. $5. 


Y THE APPEARANCE OF MR. WITTEN- 
berg’s latest volume raises again the basic 
question of whether an author’s efforts 
to encapsulate and popularize for lay 
readers, any considerable portion of the 
substance of professional learning, can 
add more than mere bulk to the litera- 
ture. Dullness, distortion and superficial- 
ity are hazards inherent in the task. 
That Mr. Wittenberg is well aware of 
these hazards is evident in his preface. 
His efforts to avoid them have met with 
but partial success. Legal principles un- 
related to detailed real-life problems 
hold little interest. Too many details of 
the interesting jams live folks get them- 
selves into crowd out the law. 

In his opening two chapters the au- 
thor traces the development of the con- 
cept of literary property from ancient 
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times, and through its common law evo- 
lution down to the t in an inter- 
esting fashion. His next two chapters on 
statutory copyright in the United States 
and international copyrights are more 
technical and less readable. The next 
following chapters on plagiarism, pi- 
racy, infringements, fair use, quotation, 
burlesque, permissions, and names and 
titles, recapture interest and his chapter 
on contract protection of ideas is a good 
discussion and lists useful safeguards. 

His concluding three chapters on li- 
bel, the right of privacy, and on censor- 
ship are perhaps the weakest in the 
book, in that he has over-simplified and 
over-condensed, and as a consequence 
has distorted and failed to explain. 

Mr. Wittenberg writes with authority 
based on 40 years as a practicing attor- 
ney in the arts and as a lecturer on the 
law of literary property at Columbia 
University and the New School for So- 
cial Research. He is a trustee of the 
Copyright Society of the United States 
and is secretary and trustee of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

The “layman in law who is profes- 
sional in the field of writing,” for 
whom the book was written, will learn 
much from its perusal but will hardly 
find it an adequate “do it yourself” 
manual. It should help him to recognize 
a legal problem when he has one and 
convince him that competent profes- 
sional guidance is needed. The absence 
of documentation seriously limits its ref- 
erence utility. 

MERRITT E. BENSON 
University of Washington 


CENTER, ALLEN H., ed., Public Rela- 
tions Ideas in Action. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1957. 327 pp. $5. 


Y THIS COMPILATION OF SOME 50 suc- 
cessful PR projects should be helpful to 
the businessman seeking guidance, to 
the professional counselor or to the ca- 
reer-minded student. 

In addition to these major case-proj- 
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ects carefully outlined by men who 
made them work, there are over 450 
other programs and techniques more 
briefly described. The approach is from 
the how-we-did-it angle. 

Allen H. Center, director of public 
relations for Motorola, Inc., has edited 
and compiled the book for quick and 
easy reference. It is indexed carefully 
and completely by topics, names and 
sub-topics. 

The five major divisions of the book 
treat public relations with respect to: 
1. the employees, 2. the investors, 3. the 
community, 4. the marketplace, and 5. 
the public at large. The five parts are 
handled through 16 chapters which in- 
clude such phases as: Industry on the 
Move, Polishing the Halo of Success, 
Winning Popular Support, Promoting 
Safety, Acts of Commercial Statesman- 
ship. 

The range of projects is enormous— 
from ‘“Ridding Columbus, Ohio, of 
Rats” to “A Congressional Information 
Program.” In most cases the problems 
are concisely stated and adequately han- 
died, at least in the minds of the partic- 
ular specialists who have described the 
situations. Careful documentation lends 
authenticity to the compilation. 

The style of writing is sharp, clear 
and varied. A champion is described: 
“Phil Yazdzik was his name. He ate 77 
hamburgers non-stop . . . They dubbed 
him Eating King.” And John C. Swift, 
general sales manager of White Cap 
Company, opens his section on “Ren- 
dering New and Improved Services” 
with this attention getter: “Have you 
heard of the lid flipper?” Then he ends 
the chapter with this: “To sum up, we 
at White Cap have been flipping our 
lids over the lid flipper.” 

The writers of the various sections 
are men of impressive achiever:cats. To 
cite a few: Ward Stevenson, vice presi- 
dent, Benton & Bowles, Inc.; Clifford B. 
Reeves, vice president for public rela- 
tions, Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
John E. Canfield, vice president, Wis- 
consin Power and Light Company; H. 
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B. Miller, director, Department of In- 
formation, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute; George M. Crowson, assistant to 
the president, Illinois Central Railroad. 
A short biographical sketch of the 
writer is given at the bottom of each 
page that introduces a section. 


Many of the techniques, the author 
admits, are not new. Others are appli- 
cable perhaps only to the particular 
cases described by the specialists. Some 
of the solutions seem to be almost too 
pat. It might be interesting to include 
some public relations techniques that 
didn’t work. 

On the whole, however, it would 
seem that most public relations men 
would be able to find in this book par- 
tial solutions, at least, to the major prob- 
lems they would be likely to encounter. 
Mr. Center has succeeded in compiling 
a significant collection of “case studies” 
that should stimulate the practitioner’s 
imagination and at the same time will 
give the beginner some of the know- 
how he must possess if he is to succeed. 


L. J. Hortin 
Ohio University 


HARRAL, STEWART, Profitable Public Re- 
lations for Newspapers. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: J. W. Edwards, Inc., 1957. 
184 pp. $4.75. 


@ iT HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID THAT “NE- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” So 
it is with books devoted to public rela- 
tions for newspapers. The multitude of 
public relations problems facing news- 
papers today finally convinced one man 
of the necessity to compile all of the 
best ideas he had heard about, and 
could find out about, into one useful 
volume. As such, it is a pioneer in its 
field. 


Fortunately that man was Stewart 
Harral, director of public relations stud- 
ies and professor of journalism at the 
University of Oklahoma. He has previ- 
ously written many other volumes on 
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public relations for other institutions. 
His summarization of successful tech- 
niques now being used by newspapers 
provides a welcome well of pretested 
public relations ideas . . . in an age 
when good public relations for news- 
papers are more important than ever. 

The book covers every phase of a 
newspaper’s public relations taken from 
every angle. It is slanted primarily to- 
wards weekly and small town daily 
newspapers. If I were the editor or pub- 
lisher of either, I would consider the 
book “must” reading, not only for my- 
self but also for my other key employ- 
ees who have contact with one of a 
newspaper’s various “publics.” 

And yet, most of the tested ideas pre- 
sented should prove just as valuable for 
publishers and department heads of met- 
ropolitan newspapers. 

Because the volume deals with fun- 
damental principles as well as practical 
and resultful ideas, it has great use as a 
textbook. This is true not only for use 
in college and university journalism 
classes, but also in training programs 
maintained by daily newspapers for be- 
ginners. It presents in organized form 
an overall view of the vast ranges of 
this subject. 

Even to the experienced newspaper- 
man, this book provides a refreshing re- 
view of fundamental principles, long 
since crushed in the overwhelming flood 
of day-by-day problems. 

But should any working newspaper- 
man feel from reading this review that 
too much time was spent with funda- 
mental principles when what he needs 
is answers for his daily problems, let me 
hasten to assure him that his needs have 
been satisfied. The “Treasury of Public 
Relations and Feature Ideas” section at 
the back of the book containing 1,000 
tested tips to produce readership, good 
will and revenue is worth the price of 
the volume alone. It is printed on over- 
size pages, double column. 

This is not a book of one man’s opin- 
ions, or of untested theories. This is a 
book full of good, practical ideas devel- 
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oped by the industry’s leaders and tested 
over the years by newspapers of all 
sizes and descriptions. It has long been 
needed and will be gratefully welcomed. 
For nothing is more valuable than 
proven sound ideas, and here is a store- 
house full. 

Ear R. TRUAX JR. 
Promotion Manager, 
St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press 


MacDOonaLbD, JAMEs C., Press Relations 
for Local Officials. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, 1956. (Michigan Pamphlets 
No. 25.) 50 pp. $1. 


@% THIS WORK CARRIES ITS TITLE HON- 
estly. In 10 brief chapters, it concerns 
itself principally with relationships be- 
tween the newsman and the public offi- 
cial. It is not just another check list for 
publicity-grabbers. 

For the official who learns something 
from the pamphlet, there should be 
cleared away a considerable number of 
those misunderstandings of the journal- 
ist and his function which lead to fric- 
tion and error in public affairs report- 
ing. In sections such as one on “Func- 
tion of the Press” and another on “A 
Realistic Look at Secrecy,” Professor 
MacDonald explains simple journalistic 
truths that many newsmen have wished 
could be put across to news sources. 


This pamphlet will not crack the 
shell of the official who looks on public 
office as his private preserve; nor will 
it greatly help the public servant who 
has to deal with lazy or ignorant re- 
porters. But by giving the conscientious 
official a better look at the journalist, it 
can help both give better reports to the 
public. Recommended, too, for the pub- 
lic affairs reporter, who may get some 
useful glimpses of himself as the office- 
holder sees him. 


RICHARD L. DIsNEY Jr. 
University of Wisconsin 
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THOMAS, LOWELL, History as You 
Heard It. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1957. 486 pp. $4.95. 


& IT Is DIFFICULT TO DETERMINE THE 
precise library shelf on which Lowell 
Thomas’ new book belongs. As history, 
it is too sketchy. As journalism, it’s too 
casual. As an almanac, it is incomplete 
and poorly organized. 

History as You Heard It is a collec- 
tion of excerpts from Thomas’ broad- 
casts over a 25-year period. It starts 
abruptly with a news note of Septem- 
ber 29, 1930 to the effect that one 
Adolf Hitler “is snorting fire” in a then 
not yet Nazi-fied Germany. It ends just 
as abruptly with a note from a broad- 
cast of September 28, 1955 reporting 
that French Premier Edgar Faure faces 
a political crisis. In between, great news 
and small is covered erratically, out of 
context, briefly, and sometimes point- 
lessly. 

The book is not completely without 
virtue. In an excellent foreword that is 
all too brief, President William S. Paley 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
describes the circumstances under which 
Thomas began his broadcasting career. 
And the book offers the analyst of radio 
writing style an opportunity to dissect 
the odd but eminently successful Thom- 
as style, with its phrases, questions and 
answers, and alternate indirect leads 
and abrupt plunges into the news. 

But these are relatively smali virtues. 
Indeed, the book seems almost a fraud 
upon Thomas’ devoted public which for 
years believed he could neither write 
nor speak uninterestingly and which 
may have invested in this book for that 
reason. Here, he has spoken interest- 
ingly enough for those who enjoy remi- 
niscing over old news headlines, but he 
has spoken too superficially and aim- 
lessly to have any serious impact or 
lasting value. 


BENJAMIN H. BALDWIN 
Northwestern University 
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BROWN, CHARLES H., Informing the 
People. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1957. x + 341 pp. $3.75. 


@ THIs Is SUBTITLED A Basic Text in 
Reporting and Writing the News, and 
the subtitle well expresses the nature of 
the book. Professor Brown, of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, has done a 
competent piece of work in putting to- 
gether a new, relatively brief textbook 
that takes up news and news gathering, 
the art of news writing, the major news 
assignments and special writing prob- 
lems. This last topic endeavors to fill in 
generally, in a book fundamentally de- 
voted to the newspaper, such special 
matters as writing for radio and tele- 
vision and preparing of interpretive ar- 
ticles and features. 

What makes this book different from 
most basic reporting books is the auth- 
or’s effort to “apply to the practice of 
news communication some of the find- 
ings of the social scientists about read- 
ability and listenability and about the 
interests of people.” Yet, the amount of 
space devoted to readability and listen- 
ability, in consideration of the whole 
subject matter, is necessarily limited— 
and in this kind of book it is difficult to 
see how the author could have gone 
deeper and have remained at the sopho- 
more or junior level. 

The book therefore gives instructors 
in journalism a wider choice of texts, 
although it does not seem to supersede 
any of the best texts now available. 


There are four chapters on news, the 
reader, reporter and reporting tech- 
niques and problems; nine on news 
writing (leads, objectivity, clarity, as- 
signments and so on); eight on specific 
assignments; and the final two on radio- 
television and interpretation. For intro- 
ductory training these make a creditable 
package. They do not go deep enough 
for advanced reporting work. 

The various chapters are helpful in 
that each offers a series of assignments 
for the student or for the instructor 
who lacks time and facilities for pre- 
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paring particularized assignments. How- 
ever, Professor Brown tends to include 
too many “clip-type” assignments—for 
example, “clip . . . stories in which 
additional information is needed about 
an organization to make the reports 
more meaningful.” It is the experience 
of many instructors that class work of 
this nature frequently is ineffective. 

General works on reporting, or any 
subject for the matter, are difficult to 
prepare. It is really simpler to write a 
specialized book on certain phases of a 
field—courts or business news or radio 
news. Professor Brown, nevertheless, 
has brought together much of what is 
most important and most recent in re- 
porting development and has organized 
it usefully. 

WARREN C. PRICE 

University of Oregon 


Hay, ROBERT D. and LesikKarR, Ray- 
MOND V., Business Report Writing. 
Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1957. 352 pp. $5.50. 


WY ALTHOUGH NOT A NEWCOMER TO 
the field of communications, business 
report writing is a robust and rapidly 
growing form of communication. In ex- 
plaining the “What and the Why of 
Business Report Writing,” Hay and Les- 
ikar point out that “Throughout history, 
man’s progress has been marked by co- 
operative effort.” Such efforts required 
leadership. While operations were sim- 
ple, group leaders were able personally 
to look into any special problems that 
came up. As activities became more 
complex, covering a wider area and in- 
volving more people, leaders began to 
rely on the investigations of members 
of the group. This information was re- 
ported to the leader orally; but as civil- 
ization advanced, written reports were 
quick to follow. 

The great swing toward bigger busi- 
ness and more complex organizations 
has led to a vastly increased need for 
the written report. 

Hay and Lesikar devote much of 
their book to internal communications 
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from lower levels of management to top 
management. 

The well organized volume includes 
a major section on functions, principles 
and standards guiding the “reporter” or 
the “communicator.” The approach in- 
cludes much that is common to other 
fields of communications research. The 
section includes chapters on analysis of 
the problem, primary research, library 
research, organizing the information, 
constructing the report and interpreting 
the information. 

Hay, an associate professor of man- 
agement at the University of Arkansas 
and a C.P.A., and Lesikar, associate 
professor of business administration at 
Louisiana State University, apply many 
techniques of the journalist. An entire 
four-chapter section on principles and 
standards of the “effect” of a report is 
concerned with clearness, conciseness, 
conviction and style of reporting. The 
responsibility of the communicator in 
making himself understood is empha- 
sized throughout. 

The section on mechanics of business 
report presentation includes chapters on 
physical presentation, the mechanics of 
documentation and bibliography con- 
struction, graphic presentation and a 
chapter on punctuation and grammar. 

The authors declare the purpose of a 
written report is to give information to 
someone who manages an activity. In a 
business, that activity usually involves 
a combination of men, machines, mate- 
rial, money, minutes, methods and mar- 
kets. The person who combines these 
seven M’s to reach an objective is called 
a manager. This manager has the task 
of getting things done, and to do so he 
has to rely on reports, written, graphic 
or oral, from some other person. The 
manager has to rely on other people’s 
judgment as expressed in business re- 
ports. “Such a responsibility is heavy, 
especially on a reporter trying to tell a 
story of complicated business proce- 
dures to a sometimes disinterested 
reader,” the authors point out. 


Students of business report writing 
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and businessmen who are charged with 
the responsibility of writing business re- 
ports, should improve the quality of 
their reports by applying the contents of 
this excellent and carefully written 
book. The teacher of report writing will 
appreciate the organization, the schol- 
arly approach, the good writing job and 
the generous lists of questions and prob- 
lems at the end of each chapter. 


RALPH R. LASHBROOK 
Kansas State College 


KRIEGHBAUM, HILutEr, ed., When Doc- 
tors Meet Reporters. New York: 
New York University Press, 1957. 
119 pp. $2.50. 


% VERBATIM ACCOUNTS OF MEETINGS 
are often deadly dull. That this need 
not be the case is established by this 
lively compilation of talks between 
newsmen and medical men on the sen- 
sitive subject of physician-press rela- 
tions. 

Professor Krieghbaum compiled 
When Doctors Meet Reporters from the 
record of a series of conferences spon- 
sored over a three-year period beginning 
in 1953 by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foun- 
dation. Objective of the conference was 
to explore, in what the editor refers to 
as “unhurried discussions,” the state of 
medical news reporting. 


The climate in which the conferences 
opened is summarized by one doctor 
with what some may regard as an un- 
derstatement: “There is a good deal of 
pent-up antagonism between the science 
writers and the medical profession.” 
The bulk of the book is a report, mostly 
in the participants’ own words, of the 
release of some of the pent-up antag- 
onisms. The climate as the conferences 
ended seemed to be reflected in this 
statement by one of the doctor-partici- 
pants: “A more friendly understanding 
between physician and news writer, and 
a deeper appreciation by each of the 
ethical standards of the other would 
tend greatly to improve the relationship 
between the healers and the writers.” 
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Professor Krieghbaum’s excellent 
handling of the conversational material, 
and his brief transitional comments as 
the discussion moves from one subject 
or point of view to another, helps make 
When Doctors Meet Reporters useful in 
achieving this “more friendly under- 
standing.” 

Reporters who deal regularly with the 
medical profession will not find much 
which is new in the criticisms of the 
press expressed by the medical partici- 
pants in the conferences, but should 
find the book interesting reading. For 
the reporter who occasionally handles 
a medical story, and who is baffled by 
the seeming distrust with which he is 
viewed by the average physician, the 
book should provide helpful insight into 
medical organizations and attitudes. 
Certainly the reporting student should 
profit from this information. 


I. W. CoLE 
Pennsylvania State University 


MacDouaa LL, Curtis D., Interpretative 
Reporting. 3rd ed. New York: Mac- 


millan Company, 1957. 


$5.75. 


@ ANY TIME AN AUTHOR SETS OUT TO 
shorten a standard text, he is going to 
make some regular customers unhappy, 
but Professor MacDougall probably will 
hear few complaints for having slimmed 
his third edition by 159 pages. Actu- 
ally, he cut deeper than that into the 
earlier book, because new material has 
been added. Here is one assessment of 
the deletions: 


Several excised back-of-the-book 
chapters on specialized reporting—It is 
just as well that mounting printing costs 
have driven them out. Even more could 
be spared. It would be interesting to 
know how many instructors use the 
rather advanced (for beginners) sec- 
tions on the courts. 

The opening chapters on “The Na- 
ture of Newspaper Work,” valuable ori- 
entation for beginners—Much of this 


592 pp. 
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material is injected elsewhere in the 
book. Some of the deleted essentials 
could have survived at the reasonable 
expense of a few of the lengthier news 
story exhibits. 

The author has generally—and wise- 
ly—tightened his book, and the most 
welcome minor deletion is that of the 
geometric overprints illustrating story 
construction in his chapter on “Organiz- 
ing the Facts,” which troubled students 
and at least one teacher. In this edition 
Professor MacDougall decides: “It 
doesn’t make any difference what aca- 
demic labels are placed on units of a 
news story, and it is difficult or impos- 
sible to chart news stories so that units 
do not overlap.” Another worthwhile 
amputation might have removed the ex- 
tensive categorization of leads and left 
his statement that “There isn’t a rhetori- 
cal device which can’t be used on occa- 
sion in writing for newspapers.” 

Professor MacDougall recognizes the 
“beneficial by-products of readability 
and communication research” of recent 
years, but keeps constantly in mind 
that: (1) Many items in a newspaper 
are suited only for tested routine treat- 
ment and (2) every student reporter is 
starting at the beginning. Thus, the book 
is still primarily a text for instruction of 
the novice, and the excellent basic les- 
sons on news values, story organization, 
newspaper language and the like are 
here, intact and updated. Appearing and 
reappearing throughout is that most im- 
portant concept: “The first step in good 
news writing is good reporting.” And, 
on interpretation, “Thorough reporting 
is the best protection against uninten- 
tional distortion.” 

While he observes that “It is impos- 
sible to lay down general rules on how 
to develop personality and tact,” the 
author adds some new material in a step 
toward remedying a prevailing shortcom- 
ing of reporting texts—information on 
how to approach and deal with a news 
source. Perhaps authors agree that such 
knowledge must be gained from experi- 
ence. 
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It is a safe prediction that this new 
edition of an old favorite will prove 
even more useful than earlier versions. 

Jor C. SUTTON 
University of Illinois 


ROSENBERG, BERNARD, The Values of 
Veblen: A Critical Appraisal. Fore- 
word by Max Lerner. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1956. 127 pp. 
$2.50. 


W% THORSTEIN VEBLEN IS ONE OF THE 
knotty figures of American intellectual 
history. He was an academician who 
wrote the classic indictment of higher 
education in America; a writer with an 
acid dipped pen and an almost impene- 
trable style; an economist who used so- 
ciological insights to subvert orthodox 
doctrines; and, above all, an observer 
whose detachment and alienation pro- 
vided him with a unique perspective on 
his society. Unravelling -and appraising 
his complex theories is the difficult task 
of this bold and brilliant analysis. 
Among the major difficulties of Veb- 
len, aside from his prose style, is his 
propensity for using an instinct psy- 
chology as the basis of many of his 
theories. The contemporary reader, 
aware of the many pitfalls of any in- 
stinct theory, immediately finds himself 
put off by the many shaky assumptions. 
Almost at once, then, the utility of this 
new study becomes apparent. Bernard 
Rosenberg, himself a sociologist with a 
professional distaste for instinct the- 
ories, runs interference for us. Not only 
does he show us that Veblen himself 
was aware of the hazards of the con- 
cept and so “debiologizes and sociolo- 
gizes it,” but also that the dubious psy- 
chology can be rejected without doing 
material harm to the understanding 
of Veblen’s work and without affecting 
the validity of his thought. In the same 
way in which he clarifies this aspect of 
Veblen work Rosenberg seizes other 
threads—the concept of class, the role 
of the businessman, the importance of 
technology—and follows them through 
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successive works. While this alone is 
worth the price of the book, its real 
value lies in the unique way he has 
chosen to attack his overall problem. 

There are two innovations in Rosen- 
berg’s approach. The first is the placing 
of Veblen in the company of Karl Marx 
and Max Weber, the two German “ti- 
tans” who also worked in the border- 
land of sociology and economics. Al- 
though the apposition of Marx and 
Veblen is not uncommon, the usual 
procedure is either to “subsume” Veblen 
under Marx or to label him as “deriva- 
tive” and to leave it go at that. Rosen- 
berg, without glossing over Veblen’s 
debt to Marx, insists that there are 
strands of thought which are uniquely 
Veblenian, and delineates with great 
care and precision the points at which 
their ideas diverged. 

Rosenberg’s second innovation is a 
distinct contribution to the literature on 
Veblen. Most other commentators have 
relegated The Higher Learning in 
America to the status of a minor work, 
but Rosenberg demonstrates that it is 
the key to the understanding of Veblen. 
In this late work we have his view of 
the social processes toward which he 
had been working presented with, for 
Veblen, unusual clarity. It is a vision 
which at once distinguishes Veblen from 
the Marxists and other socialists who, 
with their abiding belief in the contin- 
ued growth of reason, see social change 
as inevitably leading to a better society. 
But reason, as symbolized by scholar- 
ship and the institutions of higher learn- 
ing, is dominated and controlled by the 
businessman, Veblen’s symbol of irra- 
tional social forces. Thus, in contrast to 
the buoyant optimism of the Marxists, 
we have a vision of society “in which 
simultaneity may be granted to a ra- 
tionalism which is minimal and an irra- 
tionalism which is maximal . . . two 
forces of unequal magnitude whose co- 
etaneous presence acts first in the pro- 
motion of reason and then in its de- 
rangement.” 


If this vision separates Veblen from 
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Marx it also sharply distinguishes him 
from the smug complacency of many 
of our contemporaries. This fact high- 
lights another valuable facet of Rosen- 
berg’s study. In an age in which we are 
too apt to assimilate our intellectual for- 
bears to the dominant temper of our 
time Rosenberg not only insists upon 
presenting us with a Veblen still pos- 
sessed of that “imaginative dissatisfac- 
tion” whicl: + his legacy to us, but also 
stresses the importance of that commit- 
ment. The success of The Values of 
Veblen is in large measure due to the 
author’s acceptance of Veblen’s legacy. 


MURRAY HAUSKNECHT 
Hunter College 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


Avis, FREDERICK COMPTON, Printers’ 
Arithmetic. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. $4.75. 

Suggested methods for solving the cast- 
ing-off problems confronting the printer 
in the composing room. 

Blue Book of Magazine Writers. 2nd ed. 
New York: Time Building, Times 
Square, Central Feature News, Inc., 
1956. $19.50. 

“A revised listing of leading writers who 
have appeared in national magazines.” 

BLUESTONE, GEORGE, Novels Into Film. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1957. $4.50. 
What happens when a novel is made 
into a motion picture? Case histories 
include “Grapes of Wrath,” “Pride and 
Prejudice,” “The Informer” and “The 
Ox-Bow Incident.” 

Books for the Advertising and Marketing 
Man. Rev. ed. New York: Advertising 
Research Foundation of America, Bu- 
reau of Research and Education, 250 
West 57th St., 1957. $2. 

“A classified bibliography on advertis- 
ing, marketing, selling and related sub- 
jects.” 

Brown, Lynpon §. and others, Advertis- 
ing Media: Creative Planning in Media 
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Selection. New York: Ronald Press, 


1957. $7.50. 
Media planning and market strategy 
for effective advertising. 


Davipson, Henry A., Guide to Medical 
Writing; A Practical Manual for Physi- 
cians, Dentists, Nurses and Pharmacists. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1957. $5. 
Basic techniques of writing for people 
working in the various health fields, 
with practical suggestions on research 
methods, revision, summaries and the 
arrangement of pictures and charts. 


De Mare, Eric, Complete Guide to Pho- 

tography. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1957. $1.25. 
For the unskilled beginner. Contains 
chapters on accessories and processes, 
including color photography, and a 64- 
page gallery of great photography by 
way of illustration. 

DILLISTON, FREDERICK W., Christianity and 
Communication. New York: Scribner, 
1956. $6. 


An approach to the problem of com- 
munication in Christendom, with an at- 
tempt to discover unchanging factors in 
all human communication, applying the 
results to the existing situation. 


FREEDGOOD, Morton, The Wall to Wall 

Trap. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1957. 243 pp. $5. 
A novel about the New York side of 
the movie business, involving chicanery 
and double-dealing which surround a 
public relations man in the employ of 
a@ major company. 


Great Ideas of Western Man. Chicago: 

Container Corporation of America, 3& 
S. Dearborn St., 1957. $3. 
A second portfolio of Container Corpo- 
ration’s “Great Ideas of Western Man” 
advertisements, covering July 1954 
through June 1956. 


HEwitT, RICHARD M., The Physician- 
Writer's Handbook. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1957. 415 pp. $9. 
“Tricks of the trade of medical writing” 
by a Mayo Clinic physician. 

How to Plan Media Strategy: Four Differ- 
ent Approaches to a Specific Advertis- 
ing Problem. New York: American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 1957. 67 pp. 
Apply. 
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Papers from the 1956 A.A.A.A. re- 
gional conventions, with James J. Mc- 
Caffrey, E. L. Deckinger, Arthur A. 
Porter and Lee M. Rich participating, 
and a summation and critique by Leo 
Bogart. 


JACKSON, HARTLEY EVERETT, Printing: A 
Practical Introduction to the Graphic 
Arts. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
$4.20. 

Text for beginners covering the basic 
processes of printing (type case, hand 
composition, and press work), book- 
binding, silk screen and photography. 


The Japanese Press, 1957. Hibita-Park, 

Tokyo, Nihon Shinbun Kyokai, 1957. 
$1.50. 
A directory, statistical data and legal 
provisions covering newspapers and 
broadcasting. An extra feature is “The 
Brief History of the Japanese Press 
1945-56.” 


KERR, WALTER, Criticism and Censorship; 

The Gabriel Richard Lecture 1954. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1957. 
92 pp. $2.75; paper $1.25. 
The drama critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune comments on censor- 
ship in general and on Catholic attitude 
toward censorship in particular. 


Kosre, SIDNEY, Press and Contemporary 

Affairs. Tallahassee: Florida State Uni- 
versity, 1957. 223 pp. 
Shows student-reporters how to find 
and use historical, political and eco- 
nomic background material in reporting 
current news events. 


LESSING, LAWRENCE, Man of High Fidel- 
ity: Edwin Howard Armstrong. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1956. 315 pp. 

A biography of the man who helped 
shape the course of modern radio. 


Low, Davin, Low’s Autobiography. Lon- 
don: Michael Joseph, 1956. 
The story of one of England’s most fa- 
mous cartoonists. 


LOWENTHAL, LEO, Literature and the Im- 

age of Man. Boston: Beacon Hill Press, 
1957. 242 pp. $4.95. 
“Sociological studies of the European 
drama and novel, 1600-1900,” based on 
fictional works only, and showing the 
changing image western man has had 
of himself in relation to society. 


MANEY, RICHARD, Fanfare: Confessicns of 
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a Press Agent. 
1957. $4.50. 
Autobiography of a theatrical press 
agent whose most recent job was My 
Fair Lady. 

McKeon, RICHARD and others, Freedom 

to Read. New York: R. R. Bowker, 
1957. $2.50. 
Part 1 discusses philosophical, sociclogi- 
cal and legal implications of censorship; 
part 2 enumerates some possible in- 
quiries necessary in a study of censor- 
ship; part 3 contains recommendations 
for action. 


McManan, Harry W., The Television 
Commercial; How to Create and Pro- 
duce Effective TV Advertising. Rev. 
and enl. ed. New York: Hastings 
House, 1957. 

Includes three new chapters and more 
than 100 new illustrations. 


MERRILL, IRVING R., Benchmark Televi- 
sion-Radio Study Pt. 1: Lansing. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University, 
1956. (WKAR-TV Research Report 
561M) 74 pp. Apply. 

A study similar to Videotown, but in a 
midwestern setting. 


Mumsy, FRANK A., Publishing and Book- 

selling: A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. 4th ed. London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1956. 442 pp. 
A new edition of a standard work, bring- 
ing the history up to Easter of 1956. 
The emphasis in the latter part of the 
book is on British publishing. 

NAEB Program Planning Seminar, Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, August 26-—Sept. 1, 1956. Urbana, 
Illinois: National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 
1957. 64 pp. $2. 
A workshop devoted to the discussion 
of ways to promote the various subject 
fields over educational television. Sub- 
ject areas include “The Physical Sci- 
ences,” “The Humanities” and “The Be- 
havioral Sciences.” 


NAEB Region V Conference, Denver, 
Colorado, June 14-15, 1956. Urbana, 
Illinois: National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 
1957. 41 pp. $2. 

Discussions and suggestions of ways by 
which educational broadcasting can be 
furthered and improved. 


New York: Harper, 
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National Advertising Investments. South 

Norwalk, Conn.: Leading National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc., Box 525, 1956. 
Statistics on magazines, network televi- 
sion, and Sunday magazine sections, 
listing every national advertiser in the 
three media, regardless of size. 


PICKERELL, ALBERT G. and FEperR, Ep- 
WARD L., Open Public Meetings of Leg- 
islative Bodies—California’s Brown Act. 
Berkeley: University of California, Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, 1957. 
(1957 Legislative Problems: No. 7) 

A study of California’s four-year-old 
statute against non-public meetings of 
local legislative bodies. 


Proceedings of the Second Marquette Uni- 

versity Advertising Conference. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University, Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research, 
College of Business Administration, 
1956. (Marketing Reports and Studies 
No. 7) 66 pp. $2.50. 
A conference based on the theme “The 
Challenge to Creative Advertising Peo- 
ple in the Continuing Expansion of the 
United States National Economy.” 
Speakers included Arno H. Johnson, 
Hal Stebbins, A. C. Nielsen and Wil- 
lard A. Pleuthner. 


Report. Royal Commission on Broadcast- 

ing, March 15, 1957. Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer and Controller of Stationery, 
1957. 518 pp. $3.50. 
An examination of and recommenda- 
tions upon “certain matters related to 
sound and television broadcasting in 
Canada.” 


RITTENHOUSE, MIGNON, The Amazing Nel- 
lie Bly. New York: Dutton, 1956. 254 
pp. $3.75. 

Biography of a fabulous woman report- 
er for the old New York World. 


Rowse, ARTHUR EDWarRD, Slanted News: 
A Case Study of the Nixon and Steven- 
son Fund Stories. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1957. $5. 

A study of the way 31 leading Ameri- 
can dailies treated the Nixon and Ste- 
venson fund stories on their front pages. 


Sixth Annual Study of Leading Advertis- 
ers in Business Publications. New 
York: The Associated Business Publica- 


(Continued on page 412) 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
April, May and June 1957 


Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Norris G. Davis, Texas age ot ee 
zines); J. Russell Heitman, Denver (Com 
Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Ne 
Journalism); Daniel F. Wozniak, Florida State ( 
dio and Television). 








All branches of the federal government had recommendations for the mass 
media during the quarter. Congress and its committees were agitated over postal 
rates and advertising regulations of various kinds. The Supreme Court handed 
down notable decisions respecting advocacy of violent overthrow of government 
and questions to which congressional committees might demand answers, and 
also decisions as to obscenity. The Commission on Government Security recom- 
mended that publication of classified government information be made a crime. 
Secretary of State Dulles’ order against newsmen’s reporting Red China con- 
tinued to exercise journalists and Mr. Dulles. At least four states passed laws 
extending freedom of information. 


The concern of media executives and educators over the growing problem of 


recruitment of news personnel was increasingly marked. The remedy most often 
recommended was higher pay. 


New England editors published the first issue of American Editor, a quarterly 
given to explaining the press and its problems, criticism of the newspaper, and 
“elbow room” for the expression of ideas by members of a profession too often 
frustrated by lack of space. As the New England youngster appeared, United 
Press was celebrating its 50th anniversary and Canadian Press its 40th. 


Among abbreviations used in the pro og are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Ed., American Editor; Am. Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American 
of Journalism School Administrators; ASNE Bul., ‘American Society of Newspaper Editors’ 
Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio Visual Communication Review; Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron 
Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting-Telecasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, 
Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; J. Bdcstg., Journal of Broadcasting: J. Mktg., Jour- 
nal of Marketing; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NYT 
Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman 
Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., agra 
PR, Public Relations; PR "Irnl., Public Relations Journal; . Aux., Publishers’ A) 
Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter 
Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U.S. Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television 
USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 
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Advertising 


ANonyMous. Advertising takes rising per 

cent of sales dollar, U.S. figures show. 
Ad. Age 28:25 p70 June 24. 
Internal Revenue Service study shows 
that percentage of sales devoted to ad- 
vertising rose during all but one of 
eight years through 1954. 

—Senate bill seeks disclosure of ‘lobby- 
ing’ ads. Ad. Age 28:23 p3 June 10. 
Senate committee recommends curbs on 
advertising that seeks to stimulate pub- 
lic interest in legislation. 

BLANKERTZ, DONALD, et al. The teaching 
of marketing research in relation to in- 
dustry needs. J. Mktg. 21:4 p401 April. 
Survey shows “fairly good agreement” 
between industry and teachers on rela- 
tive importance of various topics in 
marketing research courses. 

CoHEN, STANLEY E. Celler bill would 
make ‘arbitrary’ media discounts anti- 
trust violation. Ad. Age 28:26 p6 July 
1, 

Bill introduced in the House would 
limit discounts given for quantity pur- 
chase of advertising time or space. 

Day, CAMERON. Ad ethics are higher to- 
day because honest ads work best. PI 
259:11 p21 June 14. 

Most advertisers realize that honesty 
pays business rewards, editor holds. 
FoRRESTAL, Dan J. Public relations and 
advertising. PR Jrnl. 12:6 p25 June. 
PRSA president distinguishes between 

two functions. 

GaLLup, GeorGce. Which ads sell best? 
PI 259:10 p37 June 7. 

Gallup describes a new research tech- 
nique, “activation,” which “catches re- 
spondents with the goods.” 

HILEMAN, DonaLp G. State advertising: 
tourist and industrial. JQ 34:2 p217 
Spring. 

KRUGMAN, LESTER. Co-op advertising: 
how it works, its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Ad. Age 28:20 p85 May 20. 
First of three articles on advertising 
phenomenon of which there is “little 
discussion ... in... realistic terms.” 

LupLAM, GeorGe F. The place of mass 
media and the operations of the adver- 
tising council in fund solicitation. Ad. 
Age 28:18 p65 May 6. 

Moskowitz, Mitton. Wonder profits in 


wonder drugs. Nation 184:17 p357 
April 27. 
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Includes discussion of advertising aimed 
at doctors, and magazines established to 
carry this advertising. 

Swan, CaRROLL J. The battle of the 
briefcase. PI 259:9 p19 May 31. 
Study indicates that advertising execu- 
tives spend an average of about seven 
hours a week on “take-home” work. 


Community Journalism 


ALLEMAN, GENE. TV raids on hometown 
ads worry publishers. Natl. Pub. 37:6 
p2 June. 

ANONYMousS. Reading habits of weekly 
editors studied; Christian Science Moni- 
tor and Time magazine best read. Amer. 
Press 75:8 p10 June. 

— Automotive advertising: its effect on 

weekly newspapers. Editor's Forum 
(Ga. Press Assn.) 34:4 April. 
“It is not a matter of increasing auto- 
mobile linage in 1957. It is a bare 
question of holding what weekly news- 
papers already have.” 

—Merchandising is not newspaper's job, 
California publisher contends. Amer. 
Press 75:6 p28 April. 

—*“Switching to offset” not a bed of roses, 
Florida publisher finds. Amer. Press 
75:6 p16 April. 

ARNOLD, EDMUND C. Make the weekly 
paper the start, not the finish. Quill 45:6 
p17 June. 

Typographer advocates beginning with, 
rather than “retiring to,” a small paper. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANoNYMous. Destruction of books with- 
out trial upheld. E&P 90:27 p12 June 
29. 

Supreme Court decisions on obscenity 
cases are reviewed. 

—Exemplary damages in the law. Har- 
vard Law Rev. 70:3 p517 Jan. 
Historical development and function of 
exemplary damages. 

—‘First” held applicable to congressional 
quiz. E&P 90:26 pl4 June 22. 
Supreme Court decisions of June, re- 
ferring to violent overthrow of govern- 
ment and to congressional committees’ 
demands of witnesses, are summarized. 

—Freedom of the Press. Cmnwl. LXVI:9 
p222 May 31. 

New York court rules newspaper may 
have transcript of court document. 

—New York Canon on press releases and 
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statements. Journal of Am. Judicature 
Soc. 40:5-6 p119 Feb-April. 
Text of New York State Bar’s Canon 20. 

—Notes. U. of Penn. L. R. 105:5 p749 
March. 

Review of Pennsylvania case forbidding 
photographing of prisoners in jail or on 
way to and from courtroom. 

BARNETT, Epwarp W. Federal anti-sedi- 
tion legislation. Texas L. R. 35:2 p260 
Dec. 1956. 

Notes on Pennsylvania v. Nelson 350 
US 497 (1956). 

Brown, Ray W. Freedom of the press. 
Cornell L. Q. 42:2 p256 Winter. 
Obscenity — discussion of Brown v. 
Kingsley Books. 

Gets, GILBERT, and RosBertT E. L. TALLEY. 

Cameras in the courtroom. Jrnl. Crim- 
inal Law, Criminology and Pol. Sci. 
47:5 p546 Jan.-Feb. 
Viewpoints of legal profession and jour- 
nalists as to courtroom photography are 
summarized and juxtaposed: “None of 
the groups is arguing on the same 
ground. 

HIMMER, MELVILLE B. Copyright 1956: 
Recent trends in the law of artistic 
property. UCLA L. R. 4:3 p323 April. 

LuNEY, WILLIAM R. Trademarks. Michi- 
gan L. R. 55:6 p887 April. ° 
Extraterritorial application of Lanham 
Act. 

Prosst, BETHAMI. U.S.-style murder re- 

porting in trouble. E&P 90:17 p148 
April 20. 
Legal action is brought against News- 
week’s chief European correspondent as 
result of the magazine’s reporting of 
murder case. 

SIEBERT, FRED S. Person’s right to privacy 
and public right to know is still un- 
settled problem. Quill 45:4 p17 April. 
Right of privacy in advertising, enter- 
tainment, news, and feature content is 
summarized, with attention to the prob- 
lem in radio and television. 

WaHLQuIsT, Jack R. Right of public and 
press to be admitted to a criminal trial. 
Texas L. R. 35:3 p429 Feb. 

Notes on Kirstowsky v Superior Court, 
Cal. Dist. App. 1956. 

WALGREN, GorDON L. Free speech, due 
process—and contempt. Washington L. 
R. 32:1 p47 Spring. 

WILLIAMS, GLANVILLE. The concept of 
legal liberty. Columbia L. R. 56:8 
p1129 Dec. 1956. 
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Highly theoretical discussion, but those 
interested in freedom of press will find 
parts of interest. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANONYMous. Justice William J. Brennan, 
Jr. Cmnwl. 66:1 p4 April 5. 
Comparison of newspapers’ handling of 
religious issue. 

—Know thyself. Time 69:16 p67 April 22. 
Newspaper editors publish American 
Editor. 

Cort, Davin. The bigger they are the 
harder they bawl. Nation 184:20 p439 
May 18. 

Magazines criticized for emphasis on 
their value as media for ads rather than 
ideas. 

Geis, GILBERT. Basic issue in canon 35 is 

right of defendant to impartial trial. 
Quill 45:5 p9 May. 
Reporter turned sociologist says editors 
do not answer the questions: “What pic- 
tures of what trials . . . [do] the news- 
papers want permission to take? And 
for what purpose?” 

GouLp, JoHN. Lazy journalism. Atlantic 
199:6 p51 June. 

Maine editor bewails lack of local re- 
porting and editing. 

JOHNSON, GERALD W. The lesson of ad- 

vertising. NR 11:2 p20 April. 
Study of its own advertising columns 
will help the American press escape the 
worst effects of monopoly, veteran news- 
man says. 

JoNES, HowaARD MUMFORD. Press neglect 
of the humanities. NR 11:2 p11 April. 
President of the American Council of 
Learned Societies says the press’s great- 
est failure in technical writing is in 
handling news of the humanities and 
social sciences. 

WECHSLER, JAMES A. The one-inierest 
press. Prog. 21:5 p9 May. 

Criticism of newspaper's reluctance to 
engage in controversy. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 

ANONYMous. Economics —a fertile but 

neglected field in news coverage. Guild 

Rep. 24:9 p8 April 26. 

Financial editor says economics is the 

worst-reported story in the nation. 
—Librarians talk of taking control out of 

ME’s hands. E&P: 90:23 pi4 June 1. 

Newspaper librarians air problems of 
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improving morgues in face of indiffer- 
ence from editors. 

—One editor’s world. Nswk. 49:22 p60 
June 3. 

Basil Walters and the Chicago Daily 
News foreign service. 

BROWN, SEVELLON III. Religious contro- 

versy in the news and editorial columns. 
Am. Ed. 1:1 p44 April. 
Many newspapers have a “widespread 
but quite needless timidity” in reporting 
or commenting on religious controversy, 
Providence editor holds. 

DaniLov, Victor J. Zone sections in big 
dailies foster community spirit and 
reader appeal. Quill 45:5 p12 May. 
Writer says newspaper use of special 
sections and replates, for coverage of 
suburban and other zones, is increasing. 

ENzeER, HyMAaN A. Sociology and the 
newspapers. Am. Ed. 1:1 p29 April. 
Sociologist says that newspapers can 
meet today’s challenges only by trying 
to establish scientific and professional 
basis for gathering, writing, and editing 
news. 

GreBer, WALTER. Research can help more 
newspapers know what they’re doing, 
and why. Quill 45:6 p13 June. 


HoucH, HENRY BEETLE. Image of the 
American newspaper. Am. Ed. 1:1 pS 
April. 

Technological mediocrity afflicts news- 
paper writing and editing, weekly editor 
holds. 


Isaacs, HAROLD R. Covering Red China. 

NR 11:2 p9 April. 
An old China hand says that when 
western reporters return to China, the 
job of coverage will be vastly different 
from that of the 1930’s and 1940's. 

Moriarty, GeorceE K. Story structure and 
the news desk. Am. Ed. 1:1 p23 April. 
Copy editor says that a trend toward 
planned-space news pages permits news- 
papers to break out of inverted pyramid 
structure in stories. 

PaRKER, T. H. The dichromatic reporter. 
Am. Ed. 1:1 p49 April. 

Reporter and critic of the arts calls for 
new attention by newspapers to getting 
qualified reviewers and critics. 

PieL, GERARD. Science, censorship and 
the public interest. NR 11:2 p28 April. 
Publisher of Scientific American says 
that popular scientific writing should 
concern itself with the objectives, 
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method, and spirit of science, as well as 
with its utility. 

Wo.rr, Mites H. The ‘full text’ is still 
with us. ASNE Bul. No. 399 pl June. 
Survey shows that many newspapers 
continue to print important speeches in 
full. 


Education for Journalism 


BLANKERTZ, DONALD, et. al. The teaching 
of marketing research in relation to in- 
dustry needs. J.Mktg. 21:4 p401 April. 
Survey shows “fairly good agreement” 
between industry and teachers on rela- 
tive importance of various topics in 
marketing research courses. 

SIMON, RAYMOND. Missing ingredients in 
pr education. PR 2:2 pi5S April. 

PR teacher says that public relations 
education has not yet explored field 
work courses and internship programs. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF NIEMAN FEL- 
Lows, Inc. Travel grants for regional 
editors. NR 11:2 piS April. 

The association makes its first report 
on activities of editors granted moneys 
for travel and reporting. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ANoNnyMous. Cartoon triumphant. Nswk. 
49:20 plil May 20. 

Why British cartoonists are often called 
“the best in the world.” 

ALIsKY, Marvin. Cuban press: censorship 
replaces bribery. NR 11:2 p17 April. 
Batista regime shifted instruments of 
control over press early this year. 

ANoNyMous. Fleet street crisis. Time 
69:23 p84 June 10. 

British papers in financial trouble. 

—2 Vancouver dailies ling assets as 
third paper folds. E&P 90:24 p9 June 8. 
Vancouver Sun and Province, evening 
newspapers, pooled publishing facilities 
June 14, as the Herald ceased publi- 
cation, 

BeLNaP, David F. Freedom of the press 
returns to Colombia. E&P 90:22 pill 
May 25. 

Overthrow of dictator is followed by 
end of censorship. 


Bostock, PeTer. Argentina restoring free- 
dom of the press. E&P 90:24 p12 June 
8. 


Ten newspapers controlled by ex-dicta- 
tor Peron to be returned to private 
hands by year’s end. 
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BRANDT, JosePH A. Testing time for the 
West German press. JQ 34:2 p239 
Spring. 

CULMSEE, CARLTON. Formosan press is 
still under Kuomintang thumb but is 
winning freedom. Quill 45:6 p15 June. 

Watprop, A. Gayle. The daily newspaper 
press in Finland. JQ 34:2 p228 Spring. 


Government and Press 


ANonyMous. Economy ax kills commerce 
dept. OSI. E&P 90:16 p74 April 13. 
House of Representatives votes to end 
the Office of Strategic Information, 
which sought to have the press clear 
non-classified data with it before pub- 
lishing. 

—Government will now seek decree in 
Star trust case. E&P 90:26 p9 June 22. 
Supreme Court refuses to review 1955 
conviction of Kansas City Star on 
monoply charges; government now can 
move ahead on civil complaint against 
Star. 

—Secretary Dulles’ news conference. State 
Dept. Bul. 36:930 p641 April 22. 
News conference reproduced in question 
and answer form—might be useful as 
teaching material. 

—Some gains scored in 4 states in ‘right- 
to-know’ legislation. E&P 90:19 p9 May 
4. 

Four states have passed “freedom of in- 
formation” statutes this year. 

—The President’s press. Cmnwl. 66:5 
pl16 May 3. 

Eisenhower and his press conferences. 

—Thunder on the right. Time 69:20 p89 
May 20. 

Knight papers drive for tax reduction. 

BuTLer, JaMes J. Wright tells Moss he 

will specify security news leaks. E&P 
90:27 p9 June 29. 
Recommendation by Commission on 
Government Security that newspaper 
publication of classified government in- 
formation be made a crime, is attacked 
and defended. 

CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. Freedom of 
information study in Florida shows 
progress and problems. Quill 45:6 pil 
June. 


Cuao, Howarp H.S. Ban on travel to 
communist China. E&P 90:19 p88 May 
4. 

Former Far East reporter doubts valid- 
ity of recent reporting in Red China and 
argues that American reporters be al- 
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lowed to go there only after release of 
American prisoners. 

Cociey, JoHN. Return 
Cmnwl 66:10 p251 June 7. 
Reporter describes hearing before con- 
gressional committee. 

Lawrence, Davip. Above the 

USN&WR p156 Feb. 22. 
Editor asks whether American press 
should not “cooperate patriotically” with 
the State Department and observe its 
ban on reporting Red China. 

Price, WILLIAM A. Why I took the first 

amendment. NR 11:2 p25 April. 
An ex-Daily News reporter says he was 
willing to tell his editor that he had not 
been a communist, but refused to answer 
a congressional committee’s questions 
because of principle. 

StruBy, Bert, et al. State laws are chang- 
ing. ASNE Bul. No. 398 p9 May. 
Reports from four states indicate juve- 
nile offenders’ names may more safely 
be printed than previously. 


engagement. 


law? 


History and Biography 

ANONYMOUS. Freedom fighter. Time 69:15 
p52 April 15. 

Chicago Tribune’s controversial corre- 
spondent. 

—It’s 50 for the UP. Nswk. 49:25 June 
24. 

Brief treatment of 50th anniversary. 

—The lady got the chair. Nswk. 49:13 
p71 April 1. 

Review of reporting on Ruth Snyder. 

AMARON, Douctas, It’s 40th anniv 
for Canadian Press, E&P 90:18 p36 
April 27. 

Brief historical sketch of Canada’s first 
cooperative newsgathering agency. 

CROSSLEY, ARCHIBALD M. Early days of 
public opinion research. POQ 21:1 p159 
Spring. 

Hart, CLyDE W., and Don CaHALAN. The 
development of AAPOR. POQ 21:1 
pl65 Spring. 

SCHRAMM, WitpuR. Twenty years of 
journalism research. POQ 21:1 p91 
Spring. 

The broadening of journalism’s research 
techniques and interests is developed. 
TaFT, WiLLiAM H. David Ross Locke: 

forgotten editor. JQ 34:2 p202 Spring. 

WeEMsS, JoHN EpDwarpD. America’s worst 
disaster was covered well by newspaper, 
despite handicaps. Quill 45:4 p18 April. 
Brief account of covering the Galveston 
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hurricane of 1900, which killed 6,000 
persons. 

Wuite, WiLtiAM. Lord Northcliffe and 
World War I. JQ 34:2 p208 Spring. 


Labor Relations and Press 


ANONYMous. Aptitude testing helps in 

personnel program. E&P 90:25 p40 
June 15. 
St. Petersburg Times successfully dou- 
bled its staff in 11 years through the 
use of “sound, modern, scientific per- 
sonnel procedures.” 

Luxon, NorvaL Nem. Are newspapers 
losing the competition for talent? NR 
11:2 p3 April. 

Journalism dean indicates that they are, 
and advocates better salaries and in- 
formation on chances for advancement. 

Situa, Otto A. Press should recruit youth, 
promote itself. E&P 90:18 pl12 April 
27. 


Magazines 

ANONYMOUS. Newsstand giant shrinks 
away. Bus. Wk. No. 1447 p59 May 25. 
American News Co. out of magazine 
newsstand distribution. 

Cort, Davip. The bigger they are the 
harder they bawl. Nation 184:20 p439 
May 18. 

Magazines criticized for emphasis on 
their value as advertising media rather 
than as idea carriers. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Women’s maga- 

zines—dope or dynamite? NR 11:2 p31 
April. 
They are more dope than dynamite, says 
this student of magazines, but they’ve 
come a long way since they were nearly 
all dope. 


Miscellaneous 


—New boy in town. Time 69:24 p75 
June 17. 

Newspaper clean-up of gambling in 
Louisiana. 

BAILEY, HERBERT S. Jr. How to be liter- 
ate in a scientific age. Sat. Rev. 40:18 
pl3 May 4. 

Report on university presses. 

JOHNSON, Lee Z. Status and attitudes of 
science writers. JQ 34:2 p247 Spring. 

Vocts, DeTLeR F. Free speech in the 

armed forces. Columbia L. R. 57:2 

p187 Feb. 

Methods used for controlling, with dis- 

cussion of illustrative cases and situ- 

ations. 
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WorTHY, WILLIAM. Bill Worthy reports 
on China. NR 11:2 pS April. 
Afro-American correspondent gives his 
impressions of communist China after 
a month's travel there. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 

AnonyMous. Boston Post assets sold for 
$259,000. E&P 90:25 p95 June 15. 
Name, good will and morgue of defunct 
daily goes to Boston Globe for $10,000. 

-—$8 million liabilities of Boston Post 
listed. E&P 90:17 p90 April 20. 
Assets total less than one-fifth of lia- 
bilities for bankrupt newspaper. 

—Stock sold in new daily for Lima; strike 
goes on. E&P 90:21 pill May 18. 
Stockholders in projected Lima, O., 
Citizen reach 600 in number, at $25 
per share. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. 50,000-daily reverses 
trend chopping overhead expense. E&P 
90:16 p9 April 13. 

E&P’s “typical 50,000-circulation daily” 
reversed a 10-year trend of declining 
profits in 1956. 

Brown, RoBEeRT U. % revenue increase 
smallest in 10 years. E&P 90:17 p18 
April 20. 

Except for 1954, revenue increase dur- 
ing 1956 was the smallest in percentage 
terms in 10 years, E&P survey shows. 

Hits, Leer, et al. Redesigning your paper? 
ASNE Bul. No. 398 pl May. 

Panel discusses need for promoting new 
typographical dress in newspapers. 

TassIn, Ray. Semi-merger plans marked 
with success. E&P 90:25 p64 June 15. 
Joint operation system used by 30 daily 
newspapers has resulted in marked fi- 
nancial success, master’s thesis indicates. 


Pictorial Journalism 


CoL.incs, JaMes L. Greatest photographic 

gains ahead: Cowles. E&P 90:15 p64 
April 6. 
Importance of a good photographer is 
indicated in pictures that “can com- 
pletely cut across language barriers,” 
publisher says. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ALBIG, WILLIAM. Two decades of opinion 


study: POQ 21:1 
Spring. 


Veteran in the study of public opinion 
examines trends in public opinion re- 


1936-1956. pl4 
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search during past two decades, and 
finds several things not encouraging. 

ALPERT, Harry. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly volume I: a review. POQ 21:1 
p184 Spring. 

Ways in which objectives set forth in the 
first POQ have been met and missed. 
ANonyMous. USIA press budget items 
are scrutinized. E&P 90:16 p13 April 

13. 

U.S. Information Agency explains its 
request for $11 million for press service 
(in budget of $140 million) to House 
committee. 

BocarT, Leo. Opinion research and mar- 
keting. POQ 21:1 p129 Spring. 

CuiLps, Harwoop L. The first editor looks 
back. POQ 21:1 p7 Spring. 

For 20th anniversary issue, first editor 
of POQ considers degree to which the 
journal’s objectives have been attuined. 

Dopp, Stuart C. The world association 
for public opinion research. POQ 21:1 
p179 Spring. 

Harris, Louis. Election polling and re- 
search. POQ 21:1 p108 Spring. 
Contributions of the “glamour girl of 
social research” to understanding the 
psychology of voting, the American 
political process, and other phenomena. 

Hart, CLYDE W., and Don CaHALAN. The 
development of AAPOR. POQ 21:1 
p165 Spring. 

HyMAN, HERBERT H. Toward a theory of 
public opinion. POQ 21:1 p56 Spring. 
Suggests increased emphasis on certain 
aspects of empirical research to encour- 
age the generalizing process. 

KaTona, GEORGE. Public opinion and 
economic research, POQ 21:1 pl17 
Spring. 

Developments in economic research 
which open new avenues for studying 
people’s motives, attitudes, and opinions. 

Katz, Extau. The two-step flow of com- 
munication: an up-to-date report on an 
hypothesis. POQ 21:1 p61 Spring. 

A summary of the support given by 
four studies to the hypothesis that ideas 
often flow from the mass media to 


opinion leaders to other population seg- 
ments. 


LaSSWELL, HarotD D. The impact of 
public opinion research on our society. 
POQ 21:1 p33 Spring. 

The impact has resulted from research’s 
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contribution to the study and practice 
of decision making and execution, Lass- 
well holds. 

LAZARSFELD, Pau F, Public opinion and 
the classical tradition. POQ 21:1 p39 
Spring. 

Recommends merging the speculative 
approach to public opinion with the 
current empirical approach. 

LERNER, DANIEL. The outlook. POQ 21:1 
p199 Spring. 

Outlines probable future developments 
in public opinion and communications 
research, 

Lucas, Scotr W. Getting through to con- 

gress. PR Jrnl. 12:5 p4 May. 
Former U.S. senate majority leader de- 
scribes pressures from groups and in- 
dividuals on him as a senator, and says 
“the great part of it is either ineffective 
or bad.” 

LupDLAM, GeorGE F. The place of mass 
media and the operations of the adver- 
tising council in fund solicitation. Ad 
Age 28:18 p65 May 6. 

Poo., Irnet De Sora. A critique of the 
20th anniversary issue. POQ 21:1 p190 
Spring. 

An overview and evaluation of POQ’s 
anniversary issue. 

Ritey, JoHN W., Jr., and Leonarp S. 
CoTTRELL, Jr. Research for psycho- 
logical warfare. POQ 21:1 p147 Spring. 

Koper, Emo. The client over the years. 
POQ 21:1 p28 Spring. 

Roper traces relations between market- 
ing consultants and clients during two 
decades. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR. Twenty years »f jour- 
nalism research. POQ 21:1 p91 Spring. 
The broadening of journalism’s research 
techniques and interests is developed. 

SPELMAN, FRANZ. What the Hungarians 
say about western propaganda. Harpers 
214:1283 p70 April. 

Refugees offer a chance to measure ef- 
fectiveness of propaganda. 

Witson, EtmMo C. World-wide develop- 
ment of opinion research. POQ 21:1 
p176 Spring. 


Public Relations 


AnonyMous. Catholic PR program is 
developing. E&P 90:16 p36 April 13. 
Catholic church in America is formaliz- 
ing contacts with mass media through 
bureaus of information, 20 of which 
have been established. 
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ARONFREED, Eva. Public relations in 
Philadelphia. PR 2:2 pl April. 
Conditions and characteristics of public 
relations in one city are described. 

Baar, STANLEY. Yardsticks for public re- 
lations. PR Jrnl. 12:4 p6 April. 
Writer calls for ways to evaluate pr ef- 
forts in terms of dollars and cents. 

BERDING, ANDREW H. The public relations 
of dynamic peace. State Dept. Bul. 
36:934 p805 May 20. 

Talk by Andrew H. Berding on public 
relations of State Department. 

BuRTON, Mary Jung. Sponsored school 

materials are “coming of age.” PR Jrnl. 
12:4 p8 April. 
Use by schools of printed materials pre- 
pared by industry and business is de- 
scribed, and guides for preparation of 
material are given. 

GALLAGHER, CHARLES E. Fact, fancy and 
film. PR Jrnl. 12:6 p3 June. 

Good and bad public relations filming 
is described. 

GarTLEY, HaROLD M. Financial public re- 
lations—management’s new responsibil- 
ity. PR Jrnl. 12:4 p3 April. 

FITZGERALD, STEPHEN E. Public relations 
learns to use research. POQ 21:1 p141 
Spring. 

FORRESTAL, DAN J. Public relations and 
advertising. PR Jrnl. 12:6 p25 June. 
PRSA president distinguishes between 
two functions. 

HEILBRONER, ROBERT. Public relations— 
the invisible sell. Harper's 214:1285 
p23 June. 

“Candid” report on “fastest-growing” in- 
dustry. 

Lewis, Davip L. Underground public re- 
lations. PR Jrnl. 12:6 pl2 June. 
Story of London Transport, the tube- 
bus system serving Greater London. 

MANSFIELD, HAROLD. I wrote it myself. 
PR Jrnl. 12:6 p6 June. 

Author of a book on the growth of an 
airplane company describes his prob- 
lems and work. 

NewsoM, Eart. A philosophy of co 
rate public relations. PR 2:2 p7 April. 
Company President defines corporate pr 
in terms of the public interest. 

Rose, D. KENNETH. The art of corporate 
giving. PR Jrnl. 12:6 p10 June. 
Author describes the hows and whys of 
corporate giving. 

SIMON, RAYMOND. Missing ingredients in 
pr education. PR 2:2 p15 April. 


QUARTERLY 


PR teacher says that public relations 
education has not yet explored field 
work courses and internship programs. 

STEPHENS, EpcaR. Programming for pub- 
lic relations. PR Jrnl. 12:5 p6 May. 
Systematic planning for public relations 
programs is described. 


Radio and Television 


AnonyMous. AT&T ready to serve wired 
pay TV. Bdestg. 52:22 p27 June 3. 
Closed-circuit toll television systems may 
use AT&T common carrier wire facili- 
ties to transmit programs across the 
country. 

—Broadcasting in the courtroom. Bdcstg. 

52:19 p136 May 13. 
Article presents condensed transcript of 
film on radio-TV access to court pro- 
ceeding produced by Denver broad- 
casters. 

—Does local live programming have a 

future? TV 14:4 p61 April. 
News, sports, documentary, disaster cov- 
erage, public service and other local live 
programs are essential to preserve sia- 
tion prestige and character. 

—Emphasis is on efficiency at Comex, 
news pivot setup for WLW-WLWT 
(TV). Bdestg. 52:13 p132 April 1. 
Newsmen prepare and broadcast news 
from elaborate news and weather center. 

—The impromptu network. Time 69:20 

p92 May 20. 
Local stations form own network to carry 
Dave Beck appearance before senate in- 
vestigators after networks refuse to ori- 
ginate coverage. 

—Khrushchev puts CBS in news. Bdcstg. 
52:23 p60 June 10. 

Review of reaction to CBS-TV Khru- 
shchev telecast. 

—Merchant of vision. Sat. Rev. 40:22 p43 

June 1. 
Dr. V. K. Zworykin’s new television de- 
vice enables man for the first time to 
watch microscopic action of cells in his 
own living body. 

—Military seeks VHF channels 
Bdestg. 52:13 p31 April 1. 
Development of jet aviation and evolu- 
tion of “forward scatter long-range com- 
munication system” are military reasons 
for demanding VHF channels. 

—Notes. U. of Penn. L. R. 105:5 p761 
March. 


2-6. 


Discussion of FCC ruling that Presi- 
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dent’s report on international crisis did 
not entitle opposition candidates to equal 
air time. 

—-Responsibility of the FCC. Yale Law J. 
66:3 p365 Jan. 

Analysis of FCC’s granting of licenses 
and theory of diversification. 

Simulation stimulates a pulse. Bdcstg. 
52:16 p122 April 22. 

Station blends journalism and ente?tain- 
ment in successful Monitor type pro- 
gramming concept. 

—Televised news panel shows pack a 
national wallop. Bus. Wk. No. 1444 
p46 May 4. 

Analysis of programs such as Meet the 
Press. 

—The news—and TV. Nswk. 49:17 p73 

April 29. 
Newspapermen complain TV newsmen 
are nuisances, parasites, often non- jour- 
nalists who capitalize on performance 
of newspaper reporter. 

Beatty, J. Frank. How bright a future 
for FM? Bdcstg. 52:14 p116 April 8. 
Comprehensive survey of frequency 
modulation broadcasting in the U. S. 

CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. Freedom of in- 
formation study in Florida shows prog- 
ress and problems. Quill 45:6 p11 June. 
Television, radio and newspaper repre- 
sentatives report status of freedom of 
information in Florida good but could 
be better. 

Cociey, Joun. How much discussion, how 
free? Cmnwl. 66:7 p182 May. 
Discussion of censorship of “contro- 
versial” religious program by CBS. 

FINN, James D. Automation and educa- 
tion. A-V Com. Rev. 5:2 p451 Spring. 
Reviews proposals for automatizing the 
classroom through audio-visual devices. 

Geis, GiBerT. Basic issue in Canon 35 

is right of defendant to impartial trial. 
Quill 45:5 p9 May. 
Basic legal profession support of Canon 
35 is sincere desire to preserve “the in- 
alienable right to a fair, impartial 
trial.” 

Hate, WILLIAM Harian. A legacy from 
the Model T to the age of ETV. Rep. 
16:11 p10 May 30. 

Ford Foundation grants are prime 
movers in education by electronics ex- 
periments. 


Herter, Tom J., Crarpy McCuLar, 
Dave MUHLSTEIN and Bos WHITTEN. 
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Dallas press-radio-TV newsmen deal 
daringly with a tornado at the door. 
Quill 45:6 p8 June. 

Four newsmen document coverage of 
“best documented twister in history.” 
HERLONG, JoHN. World’s number one 
quiz program. NYT Mag. pli June 9. 
Eisenhower personality almost com- 
pletely lost in printed news conference 
transcript but comes through screen in 

televised conferences. 

Heroip, Don. “I won't buy, Mr. Hill.” 
Sat. Rev. 40:19 p28 May 11. 

Too many commercials talk to female 
adult TV viewer as if she were a public 
meeting rather than a woman. 

Hotmes, Ropert D. The broadcasters’ 
right to editorialize. J. Bdestg. 1:2 p139 
Spring. 

Oregon’s governor states broadcasters 
must assume political responsibility by 
exercising right to editorialize. 

KARLAN, SHELDON J. TV station’s own 
newsman, cameraman fly 27,600 miles 
to cover hotspots. Quill 45:4 p14 April. 
KNXT, Los Angeles, brings sound and 
silent film reports from world crisis 
areas. 

KRETSINGER, ELwoop A. Television train- 

ing: liberal arts versus profess:onal 
school. Quarterly Journal of Speech 
43:2 p175 April. 
Author states that professional schools 
often in better practical position to train 
students for TV careers but to insure 
liberal education every effort must be 
made to keep TV training in speech. 

LANGMAN, ANNE W. Television. Nation 

184:24 p535 June 15. 
Mike Wallace interview program has 
sacrificed a spirit of genuine inquiry 
into the interior of people’s minds for 
sensationalism, writer holds. 

Lewis, Puiip. CBS news coverage of °56 
presidential election was complete, ac- 
curate, fast. Quill 45:5 p17 May. 
Network’s own vote reporting and 
tabulation organization gave CBS lead 
in election night reports. 

MANNes, Marya. The TV pattern: signs 
of revolt. Rep. 16:9 p19 May 2. 

Like the mass magazine and the mo- 
tion picture industry, television may 
reach a disastrous point of diminishing 
returns with its mass appeal program- 
ming which avoids the clash of ideas 
and the questioning of popular attitudes. 
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SHaFTo, G. RICHARD. TV code board 

means business. Sponsor 11:14 pl0 
April 6. 
Large subscription to TV code, pres- 
sure on code violators, monitoring of 
television programs are among accom- 
plishments of NARTB’s TV Code Re- 
view Board. 

SHANLEY, J. P. Television. America 97:13 

p371 June 29. 
Critic visits control booth during base- 
ball telecasts and concludes directing 
baseball broadcasts is nerve-wracking 
assignment. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Five years of this? Sat. 
Rev. 40:21 p24 May 25. 

Stations may fail to meet public service 
responsibility if licensed in perpetuity. 
SIEBERT, FreD S. Person’s right to pri- 
vacy and public right to know 1s still 
unsettled problem. Quill 45:4 p17 

April. 
Right of privacy essentials cited by 
journalism law authority. 

WEAVER, SYLVESTER L. What's wrong with 
television? Tide 31:7 p11 April 12. 
Former NBC chief criticizes present 
network programming and outlines plans 
for new network. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 


Casey, Ratpu D., and THomas H. Cope- 
LAND, Jr. Current ‘news hole’ policies 
of daily newspapers: a survey. JQ 34:2 
p175 Spring. 

GaLLup, GeorGe. Which ads sell best? 
PI 259:10 p37 June 7. 

Gallup describes a new research tech- 
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nique, “activation,” which “catches re- 
spondents with the goods.” 


JoNES, RoBerRT L. A psychometric study 
of Minnesota industrial editors. JQ 34:2 
p253 Spring. 

HVISTENDAHL, J. K. Use of “cloze” pro- 
cedure to obtain “live” statistics. JQ 
34:2 p255 Spring. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W., and Guipo H. 

STEMPEL III. One-party press charge 
suffers firm setback in Pennsylvania 
study. Quill 45:4 p13 April. 
Study shows that Pennsylvania dailies 
gave Republicans more space and better 
headline display, and Democrats “better 
coverage of campaign issues,” in news 
of 1956 presidential campaign. 


MARKHAM, JAMES W. and Guipo H. 
STEMPEL III. Analysis of: techniques in 
measuring press performance. JQ 34:2 
p187 Spring. 

SEKERAK, ROBERT M. Mass communica- 

tion media, reading comprehension, and 
intelligence. A-V Com. Rev. 5:2 p468 
Spring. 
Investigates relationships between read- 
ing comprehension and intelligence of 
junior high students and their use of 
the mass media. 


STEPHAN, FREDERICK F. Advances in sur- 
vey methods and measurement tech- 
niques. POQ 21:1 p79 Spring. 

TaYLor, Witson L. Gauging the mental 
health content of the mass media. JQ 
34:2 p191 Spring. 





Other Books and Pamphlets 


(Continued from page 402) 


tions, Division of Business Papers Infor- 
mation, 205 E. 42d St., 1957. $3. 
Alphabetical list showing total in dollars 
each company invested and its rank 
during 1956. Investments by subsidiaries 
and divisions are listed where available. 
The Story Behind the Gallup Poll. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: American Institute of Public 
Opinion, 53 Bank St., 1957. 31 pp. 
Apply. 
“The aim of this booklet is to explain 
how the American Institute of Public 
Opinion (The Gallup Poll) achieves its 
results, and to answer some of the ques- 
tions put both to the Institute and to 


subscribing newspapers which publish its 
results.” 

37th National Directory of Weekly News- 
papers. New York: Weekly Newspaper 
Service, 404 Fifth Avenue, 1957. 272 
pp. $10. 
Contains such statistical information 
about the U. S. weekly press as adver- 
tising rates, circulation, publisher and 
pertinent facts about the community. 

U. S. House, COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS. Post Office Depart- 
ment Contract for an Opinion Survey. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1956. 











A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 
April, May and June 1957 

Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State (Latin America) 








News of governmental pressures on the press has been coming in from all over 
the world. The French government seized one edition of France-Observateur, a 
Paris weekly, April 11, while about a week later the Austrian police seized an edi- 
tion of the weekly, Das Signal, because of its comments on presidential candidates. 
In Indonesia the same week, police closed the largest news agency in the country, 
Persbiro, without giving any reasons, and Jordan ordered the closing of the 
Egyptian-sponsored news agency, Middle East News Agency, May 1. Three Turk- 
ish newsmen were jailed for writing “insulting articles,” while President Batista 
of Cuba used the excuse of rebel activities for bringing pressures to bear on the 
press. On the other hand, freedom was restored to the press in Peru, and also in 
Colombia upon ouster of Dictator Rojas Pinilla. Because of court action arising 
out of American coverage of the Dr. John Bodkin Adams trial, Britain’s biggest 
newsstand distributor said it would screen all foreign newspapers and magazines 
for possible libel and contempt. It requested indemnity of foreign newspapers for 
fines and court expenses, and said it would not handle any publication that did not 
have a British representative. In April, Barrett McGurn, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, became the first U. S. correspondent in Cairo to be expelled under the 
Nasser regime. The Chicago Tribune correspondent in the Dominican Republic, 
Jules Dubois, was forced to leave because he had recommended expulsion of two 
Dominican newspapers from the Inter-American Press Association as being un- 
free. There was much talk in Britain of a possible merger of the Labor paper, 
Daily Herald, and the independent Liberal, News Chronicle; it even stirred a 
five-hour debate in the House of Commons. Edinburgh’s Scotsman was bought 
by Canadian publisher Roy Thomson, who removed the classified ads from the 
front page, leaving only the London Times with front page classified ads in the 
British Isles. Picture Post, Britain’s largest weekly illustrated magazine, folded in 
May. 


Publications cited: G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report 
(Zurich); P, Publizistik (Munster); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); VU, Vida Universitaria 


(Monterrey, Mexico); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften- 
Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


International Morison, STANLEY. Picture-printing and 
Looir, MICHEL. Photo-journalism. G 3:1 word-printing. G 3:1 p101 n.d. 
p109 n.d. Analysis of current practice and pros- 
What it is; how to improve it. pects, including the influence of TV. 
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Stoxvis, B. The press in its significance 
for mental hygiene. G 2:4 p213 nd. 
Psychological analysis of the influence 
of the press. 

Africa 


General 

Doos, LEONARD W. An experimental ap- 
proach to the press in underdeveloped 
areas. G 3:1 pl7 nd. 
Influence on members of two African 
tribes of newspaper items read to them. 

Nigeria 

ALoBA, ABIOBUN. Fifteen years ago—£4 
a week for editors and no expenses. 
WPN 57:1473 p24 June 7. 
Nigerian press has made great progress. 

South Africa 

Rose, GEOFFREY W. ‘Language an im- 
portant factor in planning.” WPN 
57:1473 p32 June 7. 
There are three language groups media- 
wise in South Africa. 

Asia 

India 

BIRNBAUM, IMMANUEL. Zeitungen im 
Lande Nehrus. ZV 54:7 Prakt. Journ. 
insert p8 April 1. 
India’s press comes in 14 languages. 

Indonesia 

HASIBUAN, ADAHAM. Genesis of a press. 
G 3:1 p29 n.d. 
Economic aspects of the national press 
in Indonesia. 

Japan 

Eymt, Susumu. Evolving photo usage in 
Japan. IPI 5:12 p4 April. 
Newspapers have become almost over- 
assertive in  photo-journalism since 
World War Il. 

Pakistan 

KHuRSHID, Dr. ABpus SALAM. Journalism 
training in Pakistan. IPI 6:1 p7 May. 
Education for journalism has made great 
strides since the one-year diploma course 
set up in 1941. 


Europe (East) 

Hungary 

TERNAY, KALMAN. Hungarian journalism 
1900-1943. G 3:1 p131 n.d. 

Poland 

KAFEL, MIECZYSLAW. Legal position of the 
press in Poland. G 3:1 p87 n.d. 
Polish press history and history of free- 
dom of the press. 

Lewis, Fiora. Stirrings of freedom in 
Polish press. IPI 5:12 pl April. 
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U.S.S.R. 

FrieDe, Dieter. Die Einheitszeitungen der 
Sowjetunion. ZV 54:9 p273 May 1. 
The Soviet press is uniform in appear- 
ance and content. 


Europe (West) 
Denmark 


AGERSNAP, TORBEN. The daily press in 
Denmark. G 2:4 p197 n.d. 

France 

Kayser, Jacques. Est-il possible de fonder 
un nouveau journal en France? G 3:1 
p50 n.d. 

It appears impossible to found a new 
paper in Paris, except a small newspaper 
with strong subsidies. 

Germany 

BARUERLEIN, Dr. HEINZ. Schlagzeilen— 
mit der Lupe betrachtet. ZV 54:7 Prakt. 
Journ. insert p7 April 1. 

Analysis of headlines. 

Dietze, RopericH. Medien der oeffent- 
lichen Aussage. P 2:2 p74 March/ 
April. 

Analysis of the relative efficiency of 
various news media. 

Dr. W. J. Zur Entwicklung des deutschen 
Rundfunkwesens. ZV 54:8 p195 April 
15. 

Calls for centralization in German radio. 

FACKLER, Maxim. Gibt es die chemisch 
reine Nachricht? ZV 54:7 Prakt. Journ. 
insert pl April 1. 

There is much subjective writing in the 
news columns of the German press. 
FROEHNER, ROLF. Die Rolle der Mein- 
ungsforschung in der deutschen Politik. 

G 3:1 p66 nd. 

Public opinion research is being increas- 
ingly applied in Germany by govern- 
ment and political groups. 

HAACKE, WiILMONT. Die Illustrierten—in 
der Kritik. P 2:3 p131 May/June. 
Evaluation of the German illustrated 
press. 

HERM, GERHARD. Die Jugend is ein krit- 
ischer Abonnent. ZV 54:7 Prakt. Journ. 
insert p3 April 1. 

Young people are critical readers. 

Hess, HERBERT. Das Gedaechtnis der 
Redaktion. ZV 54:9 Prakt. Journ. in- 
sert pl May 1. 

Editor and newspaper library must col- 
laborate. 

KIRCHNER, JOACHIM. Der Hamburger 
‘Patriot’. P 2:3 p143 May/June. 

Early history of the Hamburg magazine 








Foreign Bibliography 


Der Patriot, 
1724. 

Kunsky, E. J. Das heitere Bild: Mangel- 
ware der deutschen Journalistik. ZV 
54:7 Prakt. Journ. insert p4 April 1. 
The humorous picture is far too rare in 
the German press. 

KLUTENTRETER, Dr. W. Zeitungen — 
Quellen der Zeitgeschichte. ZV 54:8 
p197 April 15. 

The public library in Dortmund has 
one of the best newspaper collections. 

LoreFFLER, Dr. Geniesst die illustrierte 

Presse den Sonderschutz des Sec. 7 Satz 
2 GjS? ZV 54:7 Archiv fiir Presserecht 
insert p9 April 1. 
Shows that the illustrated press comes 
under the protection of a section of the 
German obscenity law which requires 
consideration of numerous rather than 
single issues. 

NUSSBERGER, ULRICH. Strukturuntersuch- 
ungen im Zeitungsbetrieb. P 2:2 p87 
March/April. 

Cost of production problems of the 
German press. 

ScHMITT, GERD. Emsig Depeschen schic- 
ken. ZV 54:9 Prakt. Journ. insert p7 
May 1. 

The work of the local correspondent. 

WoLFFr, HERMANN H. West German tele- 

vision and television in the Soviet Zone. 
G 2:4 p235 n.d. 
Poll taken at the German Industrial 
Fair in Berlin in October 1956 shows 
viewers’ reactions to East and West 
programs. 

Great Britain 

ANoNyMous. ‘Express’ and ‘Mirror’ lead 
race for attention of youth, WPN 57: 
1471 p14 May 24. 

Survey shows Express most popular 
among boys, Mirror among girls. 

—Israel influences the Jewish press. WPN 
57:1465 p17 April 12. 

A clear division between parochial and 
political press has entered 

—Mergers and ‘murders. WPN 57:1470 
pl6 May 17. 

Reporter claims newspaper owners are 
responsible for the merging and folding 
of British dailies. 

BEVERLY. From parish magazine to a na- 
tional weekly. WPN 57:1465 p16 April 
12. 

National weekly, Church Illustrated, has 
acquired circulation of 110,000 in two 
years. 


which was founded in 
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HENNESSY, CHRISTOPHER. The Catholic 
press . . . well organized, widely ex- 
tended. WPN 57:1465 p15 April 12. 
Circulation has risen since World War I. 

Rose, KENNETH. The growth of freedom 
in the reporting of parliamentary de- 
bates. G 2:4 p223 n.d. 

History of press and parliament in 
Britain. 

SPENCER, JAMES R. ‘Liverpool Daily Post’ 
improves sales by using four colours. 
WPN 57:1468 p43 May 3. 

Increase in circulation 12¥%2 to 25 per 
cent. 

WEGHORN, Dr. ERwin. Die britische 
Presse im Kampf gegen die Ueberschat- 
tung durch das Fernsehen. ZV 54:9 
p266 May 1. 

British newspapers find they would like 
to share in the commercial TV bonanza. 

WEINBERG, SyLviA. The religious press is 
increasing its influence. WPN 57:1465 
pi4 April 12. 

Weeklies predominate; 
women readers high. 

Netherlands 

Rools, MAARTEN. The daily press in the 
Netherlands since 1945. G 3:1 pl n.d. 

—Dutch provincial press has special facets. 
IPI 6:1 p3 May. 

The press reflects the intricate political 
and religious population structure. 

Saar 

Eckert, Dr. GERHARD. Rundfunk und 
Fernsehen im Saarland. ZV 54:9 p260 
May 1. 

Radio and TV in the Saar. 

FRANKE, ADOLF. Yom Wochenblaettchen 
zu modernen Zeitungen. ZV 54:9 p240 
May 1. 

History of journalism in the Saar. 

HAACKE, PAuL. Die rechtliche Situation der 
Presse an der Saar 1945-1957. ZV 54:9 
p246 May 1. 

Law of the press in the Saar since World 
War Il. 

KOELLIN, HEINZ. Die  saarlaendischen 
Presseverhaeltnisse von 1945 bis heute. 
ZV 54:9 p242 May 1. 

The press in the Saar since 1945. 

Latz, Dr. JOHANN. Die verlagswirtschaft- 
liche Lage der Presse an der Saar. ZV 
54:9 p252 May 1. 

The economic status of the press in the 
Saar. 

VOLTMER, EricH. Journalismus an der 
Saar. ZV 54:9 p250 May 1. 

Saar journalism over the past ten years. 


proportion of 
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Sweden 

GUSTMANN, Kurt. Strukturwandlungen in 
der schwedischen Tagespresse. P 2:3 
p157 May/June. 

Large city papers have expanded in 
Sweden at the expense of the provincial 
press. 

LipPOLD, Mark. Das “Schwedische Frie- 
densabkommen.” ZV 54:7 p170 April 1. 
Swedish management and labor in the 
press industry have arbitrated their dif- 
ferences in an agreement in force until 
1962. 

Switzerland 

NeFr, Max. Die Beziehungen der Wirt- 
schaft zur Presse. ZV 54:7 p167 April 1. 
The Swiss press and industry have come 
to an agreement on their relationship. 


Latin America 

General 

ANoNnyMous. Latin American press free- 
dom weighed. IPI 6:1 p10 May. 
Five Latin American republics listed as 
lacking press freedom: Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Dominican Republic, Paraguay and 
Venezuela. 

Colombia 

AnonyMous. Cayo Rojas Pinilla. HA 31: 
785 p34 May 20. 
Dictator who suppressed free press is 
kicked out of office. 

Cuba 

MEsTRE, Goar. Declaraciones sobre la 
nueva empres de video CMBF. RMT 
21:4 p6 April. 
Cuban TV network ownership revised 
to allow NBC in U. S. to purchase 25 
per cent of stock. 

Mexico 

ANONYMOUS. Con los voceadores. 
31:785 p3 May 20. 
President of Mexico and movie star 
Maria Felix help news vendors celebrate 
Streetcorner Newsboy Day May 9. 

—En el centro del pais. HA 31:782 p15 
April 29. 
TV relay antenna installed on mountain 
in geographical center of Mexico to re- 
lay Mexico City telecasts northward. 

—Visita de periodistas norteamericanos. 
HA 30:780 p7 April 15. 
U.S. newspapermen visit Mexico, gather 
travel features. 

MILLAN, MariA Det CARMEN. Periodista 


de la reforma. VU 7:314 p17 Mar. 27- 
April 3. 


HA 
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Biography of Ignacio Ramirez, one of 
Mexico’s leading 19th century journal- 
ists. 

Paraguay 

ANonyMous. Emigrados paraguayos. HA 
30:778 p20 April 1. 
Owner-manager of Radio Stentor pro- 
tests to Inter-American Association of 
Broadcasters suspension of broadcasting 
station. 

Peru 

ANonyMous. Long fight led to freedom. 
IPI 5:12 pil April. 
Peruvian press now enjoying freedom. 
New regime reverses longtime govern- 
ment interference. 


Near East 

Egypt 

HANGEN, WELLES. 
IPI 5:12 p7 April. 
Censorship has let up a little, but still 
exists. 

Israel 

ALLOUCHE, FELIX. Potpourri press in 
Israel. IPI 6:1 p5 May. 
Multilingual population has produced 
a proliferation of newspapers. 

Lebanon 

ABELA, RoBERT. The Lebanese press after 
Suez. IPI 5:12 p3 April. 
Freedom curtailed since the Suez in- 
cident. 


Report from Egypt. 


North America 
U.S.A. 


Hicpie, CHARLES E. A comparison of thc 
criticism of the U.S. press in two presi- 
dential campaigns. G 3:1 p57 n.d. 
The charge of “one-party press” was 
not as prevalent in 1956 as in 1952. 

Ippon, Don. In style and make-up USA 
newspapers are 25 years behind Britain. 
WPN 57:1468 p52 May 3. 

American newspapers far too big and 
dull. 

LIEBERMAN, HENRY R. How the New 
York Times covers the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the U.S.S.R. G 3:1 p9 
n.d. 

Uses domestic newspapers, broadcasts, 
reports by business men, and corre- 
spondents of non-American newspapers. 

PIERRE, HENRI. American press a poor 
mirror for France. IPI 6:1 pl May. 
Only limited amount of space given to 
French news. 














News for inclusion in this section . . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 





AEJ Members Meet 
At Boston August 26-29 


Additional details concerning the meet- 
ing of the Association for Education in 
Journalism and its co-ordinate organiza- 
tions at Boston University August 26-29 
have been announced by the program 
committee. 


Delegates and their families will pay 
$25 per person for accommodations in 
Shelton Hall and all meals from Monday 
dinner to Friday breakfast. Those wish- 
ing single rooms will pay $4.50 each night 
and $14 for the meals. They will stay at 
Raleigh House. 


Children five years of age will be 
charged full price for board and room. 
Those under five will be served meals 
without charge; if bedding is required for 
them, room charge will be $10. 

Shelton Hall and Raleigh House will be 
open for occupancy on Sunday night, Au- 
gust 25, and on Friday and Saturday 
nights, August 30 and 31. The cost will 
be $3 per person at Shelton Hall and $4.50 
per person at Raleigh House. 

Three new roundtables have been sched- 
uled since publication of the list in the 
Spring issue of the QUARTERLY. They are: 


Journalism education abroad, Tuesday, 
August 27, 2-5 p.m., Quintus C. Wilson, 
Utah, chairman; religious journalism, 
Wednesday, August 28, 2-5 p.m., Robert 
Root, Syracuse, chairman; press perform- 
ance in election campaigns, Thursday, Au- 
gust 29, 2-5 p.m., chairman to be selected. 

The roundtable on public relations has 
been shifted from Wednesday afternoon 
to Thursday afternoon. 


Leaders of roundtables, previously an- 
nounced, will be as follows: 

Graduate programs in _ journalism, 
Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; magazine 
publishing, DeWitt C. Reddick, Texas; ad- 
vertising management, Richard Joel, Flor- 
ida State; industrial and technical journal- 
ism, Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State; 
journalism in non-professional schools, 
Arthur B. Musgrave, Massachusetts. 

Public relations, Scott Cutlip, Wiscon- 
sin; recruiting for journalism, I. W. Cole, 
Northwestern; freedom and responsibility 
of press and radio, Frederic E. Merwin, 
Rutgers; audio-visual programs, Joseph A. 
Brandt, UCLA. 

Comparative journalism and internation- 
al communications, Albert Pickerell, Cali- 
fornia; newswriting and reporting, Melvin 
Lostutter, Michigan State; journalism his- 
tory teaching and research, Edwin Emery, 
Minnesota; feature and magazine writing, 
Evan Hill, Ohio State; internship programs, 
chairman to be selected. 

Problems of administrators, Warren K. 
Agee, Texas Christian; photojournalism, 
Floyd Arpan, Northwestern; radio and tel- 
evision, Harry Heath, lowa State; the col- 
lege newspaper, John Stempel, Indiana; 
graphic arts, Elwin McCray, Michigan 
State. 


Siebert Named Director 
At Michigan State School 

Dr. Fred S. Siebert, for 16 years direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism and Com- 
munications at the University of Illinois, 
has been named director of the School of 
Journalism, in the College of Communica- 
tion Arts, at Michigan State University. 
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He succeeds Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann, 
who has been acting director in addition 
to regular duties as director of the Com- 
munications Research Center. He will de- 
vote full time to the center. 

Dr. Siebert, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, with a doctor of juris- 
prudence degree from Illinois, worked on 
four Minnesota and Chicago papers. He 
was the first journalism teacher to receive 
a study grant from the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association. 

Dr. Siebert is the only person to win the 
Kappa Tau Alpha award for journalism 
research twice. First recognition came for 
a 1952 book, Freedom of the Press in 
England 1476-1776, and he and the co- 
authors of Four Theories of the Press were 
honored again this year. 

He has been an officer of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, and 
president of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Admitted to the Illinois bar in 1929, he 
is author of a well-known text on press 
law. Dr. Siebert is 55, married, and the 
father of two children. 

Several Illinois organizations honored 
the departing director when announcement 
of his plans was made. 

At the Illinois Press Association’s spring 
convention at St. Louis, Dr. Siebert, who 
acted as IPA legal counsel for 17 years, 
was given a musical cigaret box—which 
plays “Illinois Loyalty”—and a check for 
$1,000. 

A framed commendation from Gover- 
nor William Stratton and a desk set were 
presented to him at the 10th annual Press 
Photographers Short Course. 

At the school’s annual Sigma Delta Chi 
gridiron banquet, Dr. Siebert was given 
luggage, and Mrs. Siebert, a silver plate. 
Dr. Siebert also received considerable fish- 
ing gear, ranging from tackle to half-a- 
dozen limp fish. 


1. W. Cole Succeeds 
Olson as Medill Dean 


I. W. Cole, 33, director of the School of 
Journalism at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, will assume his duties September 1 as 
dean of the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University. 

He succeeds Kenneth E. Olson, dean of 
the school since 1938, who is retiring as 
dean for reasons of health, but who will 
continue as professor of journalism. 
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Professor Cole was assistant director of 
the School of Journalism and Communi- 
cations at the University of Illinois from 
1948 until he went to Penn State last year. 
He was executive secretary of the accred- 
iting committee of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism during 1953- 
56 and continues as a committee member. 

Professor Cole interrupted his journal- 
ism study at the University of Illinois to 
enter the army in World War II. A second 
lieutenant, he served as public relations 
officer in the middle Pacific. 

He was graduated with honors from Il- 
linois in 1948. During the Korean conflict, 
he served again in Chicago and Tokyo. 
He holds an M.S. from Illinois. 

The new Medill dean has done editorial 
work for the Champaign (Ill.) News-Ga- 
zette. He is married and the father of two 
children. 


Eugene Goodwin Becomes 
Director at Penn State 


H. Eugene Goodwin, 34, reporter and 
writer for the Washington Star since 1950, 
has been named director of the School of 
Journalism at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

He succeeds I. W. Cole, who has be- 
come dean at Northwestern. 

Goodwin has bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the State University of Iowa, 
where he majored in journalism and polit- 
ical science. He worked on the Daily Io- 
wan and for an Iowa City radio station. 

After a year as graduate assistant in 
journalism at Iowa, Goodwin became a 
copyreader on the Baltimore Sun and then 
worked two years for the Baltimore AP 
bureau. 

From 1943 to 1945, Goodwin served 
with the U. S. Air Force. He is married 
and the father of four children. 


Schlabach Replaces Colby 
At George Washington 


Ross P. Schlabach Jr., feature editor of 
the Columbia (S. C.) State, has been ap- 
pointed professor of journalism and exec- 
utive officer of the Department of Journal- 
ism at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

He replaces Dr. Elbridge Colby, who 
retired at the end of the spring semester. 

Schlabach served five years as dean of 
the School of Journalism at the University 
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of South Carolina and for four years as 
assistant professor of journalism at Penn 
State. 

Previous newspaper experience included 
six years with the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader. 

A graduate of Washington and Lee, 
Schlabach received a master’s degree in 
journalism from Columbia University, 
where he received a Pulitzer traveling fel- 
lowship. He and his wife have two chil- 
dren, 11 and 6. 


Journalism Professors Report 
Summer Jobs, Activities 


Reports from schools of journalism indi- 
cate that faculty members again went into 
varied summer jobs, with newspaper work 
apparently holding the greatest attraction. 
Those reported in newspaper editorial 
work included: 

Paul B. Snider, Bradley—Peoria Jour- 
nal Star. 

Guido H. Stempel, Penn State—Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 

Alex S. Edelstein, Washington—Seattle 
Times. 

Joe C. Sutton, Illinois—Buffalo Evening 
News. 

Frederick T. C. Yu, Montana—Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

Sexson E. Humphreys, Ohio—New 
York World-Telegram and Sun. 

Charles O. Cole, Washington State— 
editor, Davenport (Wash.) Times. 

Maynard Hicks, Washington State— 
Portland Oregon Journal. 

Robert J. Cranford, Nebraska—Lincoln 
Journal. 

L. John Martin, Nebraska—Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 

Ernest F. Andrews, lowa—editor, Bar 
Harbor (Me.) Times. 

Frank Gill, Wayne 
Times. 

William White, Wayne State—editor, 
Dearborn (Mich.) Times. 

Emil L. Telfel, Kansas—Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union. 

Calder M. Pickett, Kansas—Kansas City 
Times. 

Jimmy Bedford, Kansas—phot her, 
Vancouver (B. C.) Sun. sbtoaige 

James C. MacDonald, Michigan—Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

Karl F. Zeisler, 
(Mich.) Press. 


State—Detroit 


Michigan—Pontiac 
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Robert G. Carey, Maryland—Prince 
George’s County Post. 

Verne E. Edwards Jr., Ohio Wesleyan 
—Columbus Citizen. 

Maurice R. Cullen Jr., St. Bonaventure 
—New York Daily News. 

Robert W. Chambers, Texas Woman's 
University—Austin American-Statesman. 

Vic Wanty, Michigan State—editor, New 
Wilmington (Pa.) Globe. 

Harold Jolliffe, Michigan State—Detroit 
Free Press. 

David A. Haberman, Creighton—Oma- 
ha World-Herald. 

Stuart W. Sechriest, North Carolina— 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily Record. 

Faculty members in advertising, public 
relations and related fields included: 

Robert A. Denis, Washington—space 
salesman, Seattle Times. 

George Link Jr., Kansas—advertising 
solicitor, Hayward (Cal.) Review. 

William A. Mindak, Minnesota—re- 
search department, Campbell-Mithun agen- 
cy, Minneapolis. 

James Mullen, Ilinois—agency-educator 
fellowship, J. Walter Thompson agency, 
Chicago. 

Robert Watters, Illinois—NAEA intern, 
Montreal Star. 

John Kottman, Iowa—AAAA fellow- 
ship, Foote, Cone & Belding agency, Chi- 
cago. 

Frank B. Senger, Michigan State—D. P 
Brother agency, Detroit. 

Paul H. Bluemle, Michigan State—pub- 
lic relations, Villa Madonna College, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

James W. Arnold, Creighton—publicity, 
California State Fair, Sacramento. 

Donald W. Krimel, Maryland—F-D-C 
Reports, business paper, Washington, D.C. 

Ernest A. Sharpe, Texas—advertising 
staff, Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
Houston. 

Norris G. Davis, Texas—feature writer, 
Texas Electric Co-op Hour. 

Radio-TV took the following: 

Christopher J. Burns, Colorado—KOA, 
Denver. 

Milo Ryan, Washington—Radio-TV 
Center, Ann Arbor. 

Bernard A. S$ » Fresno State— 
KFRE, Fresno. = 

Engaged in magazine work were: 

William M. Moore, Kentucky—Ameri- 
can City, internship of Magazine Publish- 
ers Association. 
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George S. Bush, Minnesota—editorial 
staff, Look. 

Varied summer tasks which claimed oth- 
ers included: 

V. R. Portmann, Kentucky—visiting edi- 
tors of the state for the school and Ken- 
tucky Press Association. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota—di- 
rector, second annual Writers Workshop, 
Madeline Island Arts Center, Lake Supe- 
rior. 

Richard Joel, Florida State—director, 
educational tour in Europe. 

Glenn Hanson, Illinois—teacher, South- 
ern School Press Institute, Florida State. 

Hugh Sargent, Illinois—teacher of Navy 
supply personnel, University of California 
at Berkeley. 

Theodore Peterson, [llinois—editorial 
workshop, Alberta Teachers Association, 
Banff. 

William S. Baxter, Ohio University— 
study for doctorate at Iowa. 

Paul S. Sawyer, Bradley—director wa- 
ter activities, Camp Wildwood, Bridgton, 
Maine. 

Elizabeth Spencer, Memphis State—re- 
search, history of Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 

Ira_ Baker, 


Furman—graduate work, 
Syracuse. 


Warren C. Price, Oregon—teacher and 
doctoral work, Minnesota. 


John L. Hulteng, Oregon—seminar, 
Standard Oil of California. 

James L. Frost, Oregon—director, sales 
clinics, Oregon State Broadcasters Associ- 
ation. 

W. L. Thompson, 


Oregon—doctoral 
work, Illinois. 


Thomas Named President 
Of Southwestern Congress 


Dr. W. J. Thomas, head of the journal- 
ism department at Baylor University, is 
the new president of the Southwestern 
Journalism Congress. 

The University of Arkansas has been 
admitted to the congress, which is com- 
posed of the leading schools in Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


A monthly newsletter will be distributed 
with Leo Lambert of Hardin-Simmons 
University, vice president, as editor. Dr. 
Warren K. Agee of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity is secretary-treasurer. 
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Illinois School Reorganized 
As College Under a Dean 


Reorganization of the University of Illi- 
nois’ School of Journalism and Communi- 
cations, with new status as a college, was 
approved in June by the university’s board 
of trustees. 

The most significant organizational 
change is the transfer of the university's 
Institute of Communications Research 
from the Graduate College to the College 
of Journalism and Communications. 

The new college will be administered by 
a dean instead of a director. The three in- 
structional units of the college—the Divi- 
sions of Journalism, Advertising and Ra- 
dio-Television—will become somewhat 
more autonomous, and the former Office 
of Broadcasting will remain under the col- 
lege, redesignated as the Division of Uni- 
versity Broadcasting. 


Notre Dame Starts Department 
Of Communication Arts 


Creation of a Department of Communi- 
cation Arts at the University of Notre 
Dame and the appointment of Prof. 
Thomas J. Stritch as its head were an- 
nounced in June. 

The new department replaces the depart- 
ments of journalism and speech in Notre 
Dame’s College of Arts and Letters. The 
communication arts program, which be- 
gins in September, will include courses in 
journalism, speech, drama, television and 
radio. Stritch has headed the journalism 
department since 1947. 


Marbut, Long Take Posts 
in Bolivia and Formosa 


Dr. Frederick B. Marbut, journalism 
professor at Pennsylvania State, is in La- 
Paz, Bolivia, to establish a school of jour- 
nalism at the University of San Andres. 

He went to LaPaz July 1 under a Smith- 
Mundt appointment, and will return to 
Penn State January 1 to teach second se- 
mester. In Bolivia he is also teaching in 
the Bi-National Center, working for the 
U. S. Information Agency, and giving 
other lectures. Mrs. Marbut accompanied 
him. 

Dr. Howard R. Long, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at Southern Illi- 
nois University, will be a visiting professor 
during the 1957-58 academic year at the 
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National Political University of the Repub- 
lic of Nationalist China in Taipei, For- 
mosa. 

The university requested Dr. Long's visit 
through the U. S. State Department. In 
addition to teaching classes in the univer- 
sity’s graduate school, he will conduct sem- 
inars for Formosan newsmen. 

While traveling around the world before 
returning to SIU in September 1958, Dr. 
Long will visit weekly newspaper editors 
in foreign countries in his capacity as sec- 
retary of the National Conference of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors, which meets 
annually at Southern Illinois University. 
Dr. Long will be accompanied by his wife. 





Ray, Joel Named Officers 
Of Advertising Groups 


Dr. Royal Ray, head of the desartment 
of advertising of the Florida State Univer- 
sity School of Journalism, was elected vice 
president of the Advertising Federation of 
America in June. He is the first educator 
to hold this position. 

At Dallas in June, Prof. Richard Joel of 
Florida State was elected president of Al- 
pha Delta Sigma, national professional 
advertising fraternity. 





Bradley and Peoria Paper 
Start Internship Program 


Bradley University will introduce an in- 
ternship program this fall. In cooperation 
with the Peoria Journal Star, from six to 
ten students will be enrolled each semester 
in a senior level course which will auto- 
matically guarantee them at least one day’s 
work each week in the Journal Star news- 
room. 

As the plan is now set up, the students 
will be considered regular staffers of the 
paper, covering general assignment or 
working on the copy desk, at the begin- 
ner’s hourly pay scale. 

Harold George, managing editor of the 
morning edition, who worked out the plan 
with Prof. Paul B. Snider, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, visualizes the pro- 
gram as a means of alleviating the critical 
shortage of newsmen and giving the Jour- 
nal Star first chance at a “semi-skilled” 
pool of possible employes. 

Management of the paper hopes to ex- 
pand the plan in the future to include 
other departments to give students an over- 
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all workable knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of a daily. 

The Peoria newspaper also has made a 
gift of complete darkroom and camera 
equipment to Bradley. Included are three 
Speed Graphics, a Rolleiflex, four enlarg- 
ers, flood lights, tanks and trays. 





Ohio Newsmen, Educators 
Form Recruiting Committee 


Encouraging more talented Ohio high 
school graduates to aim college careers 
toward newspaper work is the first order 
of business of a new committee of the 
Ohio Newspaper Association. 

Murray Powers, managing editor of the 
Akron Beacon Journal and a member of 
the Kent State journalism faculty for 17 
years, is chairman of one subcommittee; 
Prof. L. J. Hortin of Ohio University heads 
another. General chairman of the commit- 
tee is a Kent State trustee, Robert Dix, 
publisher of Kent and Ravenna dailies. 





Duke Named President 
Of Alpha Phi Gamma 


Dr. John H. Duke, associate professor 
of journalism at Fresno State College, has 
been elected national president of Alpha 
Phi Gamma, honorary journalism society. 
The society, founded in 1919 at Ohio 
Northern University, includes 30 under- 
graduate chapters. 

Dr. Duke, who succeeds Louis Ingle- 
hart of Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, served as national vice presi- 
dent during the past year. He also is the 
executive secretary of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Scholastic Press Association and a for- 
mer executive secretary of the California 
Intercollegiate Press Association. 





Krieghbaum Will Direct 
Science Writing Survey Again 


Hillier Krieghbaum, associate professor 
of journalism, New York University, has 
been reappointed chairman of the surveys 
committee of the National Association of 
Science Writers for the coming year. 

The committee, which is directing a na- 
tionwide study of attitudes toward science 
reporting and science under an $80,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
recently completed the first survey of voca- 
tional opportunities in science writing. 
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Copies of the vocational survey are avail- 
able from Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Science Writers, 5 Long- 
view Road, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Medlin of Kansas State 
Wins First Yearbook Award 


First winner of the annual Albert Love 
Award of $500 for “the most outstanding 
college yearbook adviser in the United 
States” is Prof. C. J. Medlin, for 22 years 
the editorial-business manager of the 
Royal Purple of Kansas State College. 


Presentation was made recently by 
Frank P. Gill, Wayne State University, 
national chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of College Publications Advisers. 


Medlin was named from a field of 37 
yearbook advisers at colleges throughout 
the country. Nominations were made to 
NCCPA selection committee by student 
yearbook staffers. 


In presenting Medlin as their candidate, 
the Royal Purple staff cited their adviser’s 
record of 21 All-American awards from 
the Associated Collegiate Press during his 
22 years as adviser. 

The award is given annually by Albert 
Love, president of Foote & Davies, Inc., 
an Atlanta printing firm. 

Members of the NCCPA selection com- 
mittee this year were Prof. Fred L. Kil- 
dow, chairman, director of the Associated 
Collegiate Press at the University of Min- 
nesota; Prof. A. P. Beedon, head of the 
Department of Journalism, Macalester 
College, St. Paul; and Prof. John C. Sim, 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota. 


Survey Shows Campus Writing 
Leads to Big-Time Jobs 


A Columbia University survey has re- 
vealed that service as campus correspond- 
ent is one of the best routes to a staff job 
with a New York newspaper. 

Columbia’s News Office, out of which 
the correspondents work, polled 161 cur- 
rent and former newsmen, and developed 
details of a tradition going back at least 
to the student days of Nicholas Murray 
Butler, late president. He worked as un- 
dergraduate correspondent for the New 
York Tribune in 1878 and 1879. 

“Alumni” of the system who have be- 
come top-flight newsmen of past or pres- 
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ent include James Hagerty, Paul Gallico, 
Jack Steele, Benjamin Fine, Marguerite 
Higgins, Robert Neville, Theodore Bern- 
stein, Samuel Lubell, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
Henry Beetle Hough and James Wechsler. 


$222,000 Bond Issue 
Provides Tar Heel Building 


The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina will move into 
renovated quarters with modern equip- 
ment in 1960. A $10,000,000 state bond 
issue includes $222,000 to remodel and 
equip the present pharmacy building for 
use by the School of Journalism. 

The remodeled quarters will provide 
22,000 square feet, five times the space 
currently occupied by the school. Dean 
Norval Neil Luxon is working with archi- 
tects on plans for remodeling, actual start 
of which must be delayed until the phar- 
macists move to their new structure. 

Dean Luxon recently thanked the mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion for their support of the appropriation 
for the new building, for gifts of $13,722 
last year to the Journalism Foundation, 
and for employing 19 undergraduates on 
summer jobs. 


Fuller, Former NYU 
Professor, Dies at 82 


Dr. Harold de Wolf Fuller, who was 
professor of journalism at New York Uni- 
versity from 1926 to 1933, died May 1 at 
a Long Island rest home. 

A Harvard graduate, Dr. Fuller was edi- 
tor of the Nation during World War I, and 
after teaching at NYU, was on the staff of 
Think. His books included Opportunities 
for College Editors. 


Newsletter Started 
For Religious Journalism 


The first two issues of a newsletter for 
the religious journalism section of the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism ap- 
peared in April and June. 

Ira L. Baker of Furman University, sec- 
retary of the section, is editor. The teach- 
ers interested in religious journalism or- 
og at the AEJ meeting at Boulder in 

A considerable part of the first two is- 
sues was devoted to a religious journalism 
bibliography. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

University of Maryland—The Baltimore 
News-Post and Sunday American have es- 
tablished two annual $500 journalism 
scholarships for upper-division majors. 
The Montgomery County Press Associa- 
tion also has announced a $200 annual 
journalism scholarship at the university for 
residents of that county. 


University of North Carolina—Income 
from the trust funds of the Journalism 
Foundation of North Carolina Inc. pro- 
vided funds for five scholarships totaling 
$1,250 awarded to seniors. Year scholar- 
ships have a value of $300; those for a 
summer session and one semester, $250, 
and those for the summer session only, 
$100. In addition, a $300 scholarship from 
income from a bequest to the School of 
Journalism was awarded for 1957-58. 


University of Oregon—Two new schol- 
arships and a new recognition award have 
been made available to School of Journal- 
ism students. The Bernard L. Mainwaring 
Memorial Scholarship, carrying full tui- 
tion, will be awarded annually to a man or 
woman journalism major on the basis of 


scholarship, need and contribution to the 
Oregon Daily Emerald. It was established 
in June by the family of the late publisher 
of the Salem Capital Journal. 

The school also received in June a $500 
scholarship from the Crown-Zellerbach 
Foundation, to be awarded annually to a 
junior or senior, selected by the faculty, 
on a basis of scholarship and journalistic 
competence. 

The third award, a plaque, was estab- 
lished by Emma C. McKinney, 85-year- 
old co-publisher of the Hillsboro Argus, 
who has been continuously active in news- 
paper work for nearly 70 years. Each year 
the name of the outstanding woman grad- 
uate will be added to the plaque. 


COURSE CHANGES 
University of Maryland—Three new 
two-hour elective journalism courses have 
been approved: Problems in Journalism, 
Radio-Television Newswriting and Schol- 
astic Journalism. 


Memphis State University—Beginning 
winter term, the Department of Journal- 
ism will offer night courses in news writ- 
ing and mass communications. 
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University of Nebraska—New require- 
ments for the professional certificate in 
journalism go into effect this fall. Certifi- 
cates will be granted to those who have 
(1) completed 26 hours of journalism 
courses with a B average and who have 
at least a C-plus average in all other 
courses; (2) completed a two-hour jour- 
nalism research project in their major in- 
terest field and (3) served a 12-week pro- 
fessional internship. 

In competition with the Lincoln after- 
noon daily, a laboratory newspaper will be 
produced each Thursday in a new program 
for advanced journalism students. Begin- 
ning fall semester, photojournalism, ad- 
vanced reporting and news editing classes 
will be integrated the last eight weeks to 
provide a realistic newsroom operation. 

The editing class will prepare news and 
picture assignments, edit local and press 
service copy and make up the lab paper. 
Reporters and photographers will cover 
all major news beats in Lincoln and handle 
special assignments from the desk. 

As a climax to the semester’s work, two 
student staffs will be organized to go out- 
state and produce one or two editions of a 
medium-sized Nebraska daily. 

Five faculty members will direct the 
integrated p . Dr. William E. Hall, 
school director, and Dr. L. John Martin, 
assistant professor, will instruct the re- 
porters; Prof. James Lawrence, editor of 
the Lincoln Star, and Dr. Robert J. Cran- 
ford, associate professor, the copy staffs; 
and Ray Morgan, assistant professor, the 
photographers. 

A six-hour bloc has been set aside on 
Thursday, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., for these three 
classes. 


Texas Technological College—The jour- 
nalism offering has undergone extensive re- 
vision. News editorial and advertising se- 
quences have been created. Courses in the 
magazine and in advertising typography 
and makeup have been added, and exist- 
ing courses have been restyled and in some 
cases redescribed. 


Washington State College—A new course 
in photojournalism, for newspaper report- 
ers and magazine writers, has been ap- 
proved. It will carry three hours and will 
be offered in 1958-59 and alternate years. 


Wayne State University—The course in 
Community Press, completed during the 
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spring semester, was organized for the first 
time in conjunction with publishers of five 
community weeklies: the Birmingham Ec- 
centric, the East Sider-East Side Shopper, 
the Farmington Enterprise, the Highland 
Parker and the Wayne Dispatch. Students 
registered in the course worked on edi- 
torial, advertising and business staffs of 
the papers, held several class discussions 
during the course, and gave reports at the 
end. 

A new course, Supervising School Pub- 
lications, was offered for the first time in 
the 1957 summer session. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Baylor University—Ray Tassin, who re- 
ceived an M.A. in journalism from the 
University of Oklahoma in June, is joining 
the journalism faculty in September. 

Creighton University—Harry A. Dol- 
phin, instructor in journalism for four 
years, is leaving the department to devote 
full time to his duties as director of the 
university news bureau. 


Fresno State College—Robert A. Steffes, 
who has been on the faculty at Bowling 
Green State University in Ohio the past 
five years, has been named an assistant 
professor. He is a graduate of South Da- 
kota State and received an M.A. in jour- 
nalism at Syracuse. He has been news edi- 
tor of the Brookings (S. D.) Register and 
is author of a laboratory manual in pho- 
tography. He has taught at Southern IIli- 
nois and the State University of Iowa dur- 
ing the summer. 


University of Idaho—Marlan D. Nelson, 
Oklahoman who received an M.A. from 
Stanford in June, is joining the faculty as 
instructor, to teach community journalism 
and advertising. The addition makes pos- 
sible an increase in lab teaching and pro- 
duction of copy for the student newspaper 
and radio station. 


University of Illinois—Dr. Wilson L. 
Taylor, research assistant professor in the 
Institute of Communications Research, re- 
signed in May to join the U. S. Public 
Health Service, as public health research 
program analyst with the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. His headquarters 
are in Bethesda, Maryland. 


State University of lowa—Bernice Burns, 
assistant professor of journalism at Iowa 
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State College and former contributing edi- 
tor of Redbook, taught magazine courses 
this summer. 

Dr. Ernest F. Andrews, assistant profes- 
sor, has received a CBS Foundation fel- 
lowship in news and public affairs for 
1957-58. He will study at Columbia Uni- 
versity and observe network programming. 
Replacing Andrews is John W. Dooley, 
night news editor of WGAR, Cleveland, 
and a 1950 Iowa graduate. 


University of Kansas—Maurice C. Lun- 
gren, assistant to the director of the Wil- 
liam Allen White Foundation, has been 
appointed visiting assistant professor in 
journalism for the next academic year. A 
1949 Kansas journalism graduate, he has 
edited weeklies in Iowa. He fills the place 
of Calder M. Pickett, assistant professor, 
who has a sabbatical leave to do doctoral 
work at Minnesota. 


Kent State University—Edward L. Cli- 
ney Jr., industrial editor with B. F. Good- 
rich, has been named head of the indus- 
trial journalism sequence. He holds a grad- 
uate degree from Northwestern. 


Marquette University—Warren Bovee, 
assistant professor, is spending a year’s 
leave working with various magazines in 
New York City, to obtain material for a 
book on magazine production. 


Memphis State University—Al Westland, 
who holds journalism B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of Missouri, has 
been named to the faculty. He is a former 
weekly newspaper publisher in Missouri 
and former radio newscaster and advertis- 
ing agency executive. 


Michigan State University—John B. Ad- 
ams, a 1957 Ph.D. from Wisconsin, has 
been appointed an assistant professor of 
journalism. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
the University of California, he has worked 
for the Wisconsin State Journal and was 
for three years the European sales mana- 
ger of a New Jersey firm. 

Promotions announced recently include 
Paul J. Deutschmann, to professor, and 
Frank B. Senger, to associate professor. 
Hideya Kumata has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor in Communication Arts. 

John T. McNelly, who served as a re- 
porter for Reuters in London two years, 
has been named instructor in journalism. 
Holding a master’s from Wisconsin, he 
will work for a Ph.D. He has been with 
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the AP in Milwaukee and various week- 
lies in Idaho and California. 

George D. Knepper Jr. has been named 
a graduate assistant in journalism and will 
work towards a doctorate. He has been 
an account executive in Marion, Ohio. 


University of Michigan—Leland Stowe, 
well-known foreign correspondent, has 
been in Europe on an assignment with 
Reader's Digest. Upon his return in the 
fall, he leaves the Digest to become a full- 
time member of the journalism faculty. 


University of Minnesota—Two promo- 
tions have been announced: Dr. Robert L. 
Jones, to professor, and Dr. George S. 
Hage, to associate professor. 

Robert Lindsay of the Wisconsin School 
of Journalism, where he received a mas- 
ter’s in 1954, has been named an instruc- 
tor, specializing in radio and television. 
He has been a United Press staff member, 
a newscaster for WHA-TV, Madison, and 
is author of This High Name, a record of 
Marine Corps PR activities. He will work 
for a Ph.D. in journalism. 

Also added as instructor is Willis L. 
Winter Jr. of the Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism, where he received his M.A. this 
year. A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, he worked for four years in the 
advertising department of the Stockton 
(Cal.) Record. He was president of the 
Stockton Advertising Club in 1953-54 and 
a director of the Advertising Association 
of the West in 1954-56. He replaces Roger 
C. Perry, who resigned to go into business 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


University « of North Carolina—Three 
staff members on one-year appointments 
will be on the School of Journalism fac- 
ulty for 1957-58. 


Kenneth R. Byerly, former publisher of 
the Thermopolis (Wyo.) Independent Rec- 
ord, the Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News 
and weekly Argus Farmer and the Glen- 
dive (Mont.) Daily Ranger, will teach the 
community journalism course and the in- 
troductory news writing course. 

Edgar Crane, who completes residence 
requirements for the Ph.D. in mass com- 
munication research at Stanford University 
in August, will teach reporting, editorial 
writing and reporting of public affairs 
courses. A former lowa staff member, 
Crane holds the B.A. in journalism from 
Minnesota and an M.A. in economics from 
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Iowa State. He had seven years’ experi- 
ence on the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Jo Anne Smith will teach reporting, fea- 
ture writing, radio-TV news and book re- 
viewing courses. Miss Smith, a 1951 Min- 
nesota journalism graduate, receives her 
M.A. in journalism there in August. She 
was telegraph editor and sports editor two 
years for the Rhinelander (Wisc.) News, 
served three years in United Press bureaus 
in Minneapolis and the Dakotas and has 
been a teaching assistant at Minnesota. 


Ohio University—Dr. Karl H. Kraus- 
kopf, professor of advertising, has been 
named acting dean of the College of Com- 
merce, where the School of Journalism is 
located. He replaces Dean Clark E. Myers, 
who has become director of the new Man- 
agement Development Institute in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


University of Oregon—Roy Paul Nel- 
son has been promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor of journalism. 

Max Wales of Michigan State Univer- 
sity has been appointed an associate pro- 
fessor. He will be in charge of the adver- 
tising curriculum and will direct research 
in that area. A graduate of Washburn 
College, Wales has done graduate work at 
Harvard and at Iowa, where he received 
the M.A. degree in 1956. He has an ex- 
tensive background in retail and agency 
advertising in Topeka, New York City and 
St. Paul. From 1928 to 1934 Wales 
worked as a reporter in Kansas City, To- 
peka and Boston. He has taught two years 
at Iowa and a year at Michigan State. 

Graduate assistants in the school next 
year will be John Nellor and Robert Whip- 
ple. Nellor has been city editor of the As- 
toria (Ore.) Astorian-Budget and Whipple 
advertising manager of the Forest Lake 
(Minn.) Times. 


Stanford University—Dr. J. Stacy Ad- 
ams of the University of North Carolina 
and Dr. Richard F. Carter of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin have been appointed re- 
search associates in the Institute for Com- 
munication Research, effective in Septem- 
ber. Adams received his doctorate in psy- 


chology from North Carolina this year, 
and Carter is a summer graduate of the 
communication doctoral program at Wis- 
consin. Adarns has been a fellow of the 
Statistical Research Institute and the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science. Carter 
has been a research assistant in quantita- 
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tive research in sociology and journalism 
at Wisconsin. 

Texas Christian University—Dr. Max R. 
Haddick has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism to help expand photo- 
journalism offerings. He has been teaching 
at Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas, 
during the last year and has both news- 
paper and magazine experience. He re- 
ceived his doctorate in journalism-educa- 
tion at the University of Texas this spring. 
His experience also includes four years of 
high school journalism and photography 
instruction. 

Dr. Warren K. Agee, department chair- 
man, has been advanced to the rank of 
professor. 

Texas Technological College—Billy Joe 
Whitted, part-time instructor, has become 
instructor and supervisor of student publi- 
cations. 

Wayne State University—Prof. W. 
Sprague Holden, who has been in Australiz 
doing a survey of metropolitan newspa- 
pers, returns to his position as department 
chairman in September. Dr. William 


White has been acting chairman. 


NOTES 


Columbia University—Herbert Brucker, 
former professor of journalism, now editor 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, was 
elected president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Graduate School of Journalism 
in May. 

Columbia Library Columns, a publica- 
tion of the Friends of the Columbia Li- 
braries, devoted its May issue to the 40th 
anniversary of the Pulitzer Prizes. Articles 
describing the awards were written by J. 
Russell Wiggins, Herbert Brucker, Ralph 
McGill, Carlos Baker, Harry J. Carman, 
Louis Untermeyer and others. 

University of Idaho—The Idaho Press 
Association has printed a readership study 
of the Minidoka County News, Rupert, 
Idaho, made by the journalism staff. A 
staff project, 1957 Usage Study of the 
Idaho-Utah AP wire, was mimeographed 
and presented at the Salt Lake City meet- 
ing of the AP in June. 


State University of lowa—Harry Dun- 
can, head of the typography laboratory, 
recently designed and hand-printed Hom- 
age to Baudelaire, a book of ms by 
University of Iowa poets. It was published 
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for the centennial of publication of Baude- 
laire’s Flowers of Evil. 


University of Kansas—A two-camera- 
chain, closed-circuit television laboratory 
has been put into operation by the School 
of Journalism. 


Marquette University—J. L. O’Sullivan, 
dean of the College of Journalism, re- 
ceived the 1957 award of $1,000 and a 
medallion of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion for making the most distinguished 
contribution to Catholic journalism and 
publishing. 

University of Missouri—Dean Earl Eng- 
lish has been appointed to the consulting 
staff of Allen Kander & Co., negotiators 
for the purchase and sale of newspaper 
and broadcasting properties. He will ad- 
vise on operation and evaluation of such 
businesses. 


University of Nevada—The Nevada 
State Press Association in 1958 will cele- 
brate the 35th anniversary of the first class 
in journalism at the university. The meet- 
ing will be on campus, where the associa- 
tion was born in 1924. 


University of North Carolina—Walter 
Spearman, professor, and Joseph L. Mor- 
rison, associate professor, will study at 
Harvard and Columbia in 1957-58 under 
grants from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Foundation, respectively. 

Professor Spearman will be on leave 
with half-pay from the university and will 
receive $7,200 from the Fund to study 
American history, with emphasis on the 
South. Professor Morrison’s grant is for 
$9,000. He plans to earn an M.A. with a 
major in American history at Columbia. 

Robert T. Pittman was awarded an 
M.A. with a major in journalism in June, 
the first graduate degree in journalism 
awarded in the history of the university. 
Pittman had been a staff member on the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch and served as 
research assistant to Dr. Roy E. Carter Jr. 
in 1956-57. On July 1, he became pub- 
lisher of the Glendive (Mont.) Daily 
Ranger, in which he acquired a financial 
interest. 


Ohio University—The National Broad 
casting Company provided a kinescope of 
a Loretta Young television show for the 
final examination in the reviewing course 
taught by Dr. Sexson E. Humphreys. The 
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final examination consisted in viewing the 
kinescope and then writing a newspaper 
review of the show against a deadline two 
hours after screening began. 


Oklahoma State University—The Okla- 
homa State Legislature has authorized 
changing the name of the Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, to the Okla- 
homa State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. 

Special seminars in communications for 
persons on jobs who could spend only lim- 
ited time on the campus were arranged 
during the summer by the Department of 
Technical Journalism. 

Clement E. Trout, department head, 
has been awarded a plaque for “notable 
contributions to the advancement of effec- 
tive communications in American indus- 
try,” by the House Magazine Institute of 
New York City. 


University of Oregon—The School of 
Journalism cooperated with the Eugene 
Branch of the American Federation of 
Pen Women in sponsoring a one-day Ore- 
gon Writers Roundup on campus in July. 

The school held the Western High 
School Press Institute, its first summer 
short course for high school newspaper 
and yearbook personnel, with students 
from California, Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon. 


Pennsylvania State University—Dr. 
James W. Markham, assisted by Dr. Guido 
H. Stempel, directed a research team of 
the school of journalism which surveyed 
audience and readership in the circulation 
area of the Upper Darby News in subur- 
ban Philadelphia. 


Southern Illinois University—Edward E. 
Lindsay, editor of the Lindsay-Schaub 
newspapers and president of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, was 
Lovejoy lecturer in journalism in April. 

Kappa Alpha Mu, photojournalism fra- 
ternity, will hold its 1958 convention at 
Southern Illinois. 


Texas Christian University—The De- 
partment of Journalism recently celebrated 
its 30th anniversary by moving into a new 
$825,000 air-conditioned building and en- 
larging its staff. 

The department now occupies the en- 
tire south wing of Dan D. Rogers Hall, 
which principally houses the School of 
Business. Facilities include an enlarged 
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photo lab, with portrait studio, printing 
room and four darkrooms with new fiber 
glass sinks and cold water compressor, 
and a large room in which The Skiff, stu- 
dent newspaper, will be printed. 

More than $6,000 in cash and pledges 
and $15,000 in equipment have been do- 
nated in a campaign sponsored by the 
Journalism Exes Association to establish 
a J. Willard Ridings Memorial Press. The 
facilities will honor the man who founded 
the department in 1927 and who died in 
reeng They are to be installed by January 


Texas Technological College—The jour- 
nalism department, headed by Wallace E. 
Garets, has organized a West Texas High 
School Press Association with offices in the 
journalism building. 

Texas Woman’s University—The Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, has 
changed its name to Texas Woman’s Uni- 
versity. Accredited in news editorial, it is 
the only women’s college with accredita- 
tion from the American Council on Edu- 


cation for Journalism. Frank C. Rigler is 
director. 


University of Utah—Dr. Quintus C. 
Wilson, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, has been appointed consultant in 
technical editing and writing of the Tech- 
nical Publishing Branch of the Dugway 
Proving Grounds, operated by the army 
in Utah. 

He recently returned from advising the 
University of Tehran, Iran, on the estab- 
lishment of an institute of journalism. 


State College of Washington—Correc- 
tion: Items in the Spring 1957 issue of 
the QUARTERLY from the State College of 
Washington were erroneously attributed to 
the University of Washington (p. 298). 





PERSONALITIES 


Burton W. Marvin, dean of the William 
Allen White School of Journalism and 
Public Information, University of Kansas, 
has been appointed to the Methodist Com- 
mission on Public Relations and Informa- 
tion and to the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the 
Minnesota School of Journalism, will 
serve as chairman of the second seminar 
on public affairs reporting to be held in 
March 1958 under the sponsorship of the 
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American Political Science Association. 
The seminar, for selected state capitol and 
city hall reporters in 12 midwestern states, 
will be held at Allerton Park, Illinois. 


Dr. William White of Wayne State Uni- 
versity has been asked to edit one of the 
12 volumes of the definitive edition of the 
Complete Writings of Walt Whitman. Edi- 
tor of the quarterly, Walt Whitman News- 
letter, published at Wayne, he will edit the 
unpublished diaries, notebooks and com- 
monplace books which the poet-newspaper- 
man kept. 


Leslie G. Moeller, director of the State 
University of Iowa School of Journalism, 
was awarded a Litt.D. degree by Wart- 
burg College, Waverly, Iowa, for “out- 
standing services” to journalism. Professor 
Moeller has written a chapter on “Accredi- 
tation of Professional Journalism Schools” 
for a volume on accreditation of higher 
educational institutions to be published la- 
ter this year by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Carroll Coleman and Harry A. Duncan 
of the State University of Iowa are two of 
43 American typographic designers whose 
works are being displayed in an exhibit 
touring European cities. The display is 
sponsored by the Graphic Institute of 
Stockholm. 
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Lawrence G. Weiss, assistant professor 
at the University of Colorado, attended his 
10th Nieman class reunion at Harvard in 
June. 


A series of 16 articles on the back- 
ground causes of juvenile delinquency and 
crime written by Dr. Sidney Kobre, pro- 
fessor of journalism at Florida State Uni- 
versity, has been published in five dailies 
and two weeklies in Florida. A second 
series on the old age problem also is be- 
ing featured in state dailies. The series of 
news-features grew out of Dr. Kobre’s 
books, News Behind the Headlines and 
Press and Contemporary Affairs, used in 
his classes in advanced reporting and news 
interpretation. 


Charles O. Cole, Washington State, had 
an article, “Use of the Scan-A-Graver for 
Publications,” in the May NCCPA Re- 
view, organ of the National Council of 
College Publications Advisers. The Fair- 
child Graphic Equipment Company plans 
to reprint it for general mailing to schools 
of journalism. 


Dean Gordon A. Sabine of Michigan 
State University’s College of Communica- 
tion Arts spoke at the National Education ~ 
Association convention in Philadelphia 
July 3. 





LETTERS FROM READERS 








Author Corrects 
Book Reviewer 


To the Editor: 


I hope you will call attention in an early 
issue of the QUARTERLY to a misstatement 
of fact which appears in Harris Smith’s re- 
view of my book, This High Name; Public 
Relations and the U. S. Marine Corps 
(Spring 1957, p. 265). 

Mr. Smith says: “Mr. Lindsay’s back- 
ground as a Marine Corps public rela- 
tions man during World War II and the 
Korean conflict would perhaps account for 
his very positive perspective.” 


In the preface to This High Name I 
state (p. vii): “It may be fortunate that 
I wrote this book without a personal back- 
ground in Marine Corps public relations. 
During active service in World War II... 
and the Korean War . . . my Marine Corps 
duties were in no wise of a public relations 
or public information nature.” 

ROBERT LINDSAY 
University of Wisconsin 


(Editor’s Note: Reviewer Smith ex- 
plains his original copy said “Mr. Lind- 
say’s lack of background . . .” but a typist 
deleted “lack of.” He extends apologies to 
author Lindsay.) 











Outstanding New 
4 McGraw-Hill Books 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


By Ricuarp D, Crisp,\ President, R..D: Crisp & Assoc., Chicago. McGraw-’ 
Hill Series in Advertising and Selling. 785 pages, $7.50 
A thorough and authoritative text providing a general introductory coverage 
of the entire field of marketing research, After an orientation, it discusses the 
techniques of marketing reséarch, the problem-solving process, the: major ele- 
ments in marketing research applications, and looks into its future’ Numerous 


examples are based on actual practices of well-managed companies, Emphasis 
has been placed on sales analysis. | 


MODERN PUBLIC OPINION 
By Witt1M Axsic, University of Illinois. 520 pages, $6.50 

Discusses the psychological processes involved’in public opinion; the measure- 
ment, recording, and polling of public opinion; the restrictions applied ‘by 
censorship; and the processes of special pleading and Fe aganda. Here is. a 
“successor” to the author’s widely: used PUBLIC OPINION .. . a careful 
revision and modernization of the older book, in which the basic structure and 
organization are preserved. Included are sections ‘on each-of the mass media: 
the press, motion pictures, and radio and television. 











MODERN MARKETING, Dynamics and Management 
By Harry W. Hepner, Syracuse University.’ 612 pages, $6.50 


This exciting text orients the, student to the field by sharpening his awate-+ 
ness of the ways in which the principles of marketing function in new circum- 
stances. Emphasis is on the dynamic influences of marketing—the basic trends 
and influences that bear on marketing practices. It develops an appreciation of 
tae problems of management by integrating student thinking in to the latger 
framework of management’s thinking, policies, and programs. The most recent 
advance treated is automation and its probable influence on marketing. 


MODERN ADVERTISING T 
By Harry W. Hepner. 740-pages, $6.75 


A thorough revision of EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING, with: virtually every 
page rewritten. It is an unusually complete treatment of methods and 
niques based on intensive consumer analysis, giving information needed to do 
the entire advertising job . . . from consumer research to copywriting, from 
readership surveys ‘to product design, from media to layout. Step by.step this 

ractical reference book covers prospect, product and. market, showing with 
Raices how the advertiser can approach his problems most éffectively. 





MceGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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| MAC DOUGALL REPORTING TEXT 
NOW IN THIRD EDITION 


Reviewers Praise Second Edition 
of Successful Book 





“As a comprehensive text on re- 
porting principles and their tech- 
nical application, this book 
deserves extensive adoption for 
basic news writing courses. With 
its broad coverage of the funda- 
mentals of reporting, it also is a 
handy reference book for news- 
papermen just beginning to write 
for publication.” 

— Journalism Quarterly 

a*e*®e 
“This is a solid book, written by 
a master teacher who firmly be- 
lieves that newsmen of quality 
are made. There is no hokum in 
the book nor any glamorizing .. . 
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The text is ... calm, authentic, 
and complete.” — Writer's Monthly 

tk ek &® | 
“Professor MacDougall — himself 
a richly experienced newspaper- 
man—has produced an up-to- 
date, unusually complete elemen- 
tary text on reporting. The book 
is comprehensive and has a 
particularly valuable chapter on 
the coverage of courts.” * 

— Editor and. Publisher 


x** 





In the third edition the 

emphasis is on news judg- 
ment aad writing, including 
pertinent discussions by 
professional journalists. The 
information has been 
brought up to date with 


current developments in 
journalism. 


INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING 
Third- Edition 

by Curtis D. MacDou-.. 

gall, Professor of Jour- 

nalism, Medill School of 

Journalism, Northwest- 

ern University. 


1957 592 pages $5.75 
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